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WILSON'S MISCELLANIES. 



WINTER RHAPSODY. . 



(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1831.) 

A mybiad-minded vision of winter comes, breathing, 
frost-work-like, over the mirror of our imagination ! And 
who knows but that the words which give it a second 
being — words seeming to be things, and things thoughts — 
alter all that evanescent imagery has relapsed into nothing, 
may prove a prose-poem, in which the lover of nature 
may behold some of her most beautiful and sublimest 
forms, fixed permanently before his gaze — that mental 
gaze, which, when the bodily eye is shut, or its range 
limited, continues to behold all creation in boundles reve- 
ries and dreams, lying beneath a sweeter or a more sullen 
light than ever fell from a material sun over a material 
world 1 

A prose-poem ! The builders of the lofty rhyme are 
now contented to look back, through the vista of years, on 
the enduring edifices their genius constructed in its prime — 
some are old and some dead — the right hands of all the 
living have either forgot their cunning, are idle in the joy 
of glory achieved, or are loath to essay other works, 

" Lest aught else great might stamp them mortal." 

Some hands may have been chilled — almost palsied by 
doubt — despondency— or " hope deferred, that maketh the 
heart sick," and they who own them, number themselves 
no more among the Muses' sons. The cares and duties 
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10 wilson's miscellaneous writings. 

of life have won away others from the charms of song ; 
and haply one or two there be, in whom strange and cure- 
less sorrows have dimmed and deadened 

" The vision and the faculty divine !" 

Now that those deep diapasons have ceased to roll — now 
that no more, 



" through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 



The pealing anthem swells the note of praise," 

in the hush may audience be found to listen even to our 
humbler strains- — provided they are breathed from the in- 
spiration of a not unthoughtful heart, and obey the bid- 
dings of that sense of beauty, which is born with every 
creature " endowed with discourse of reason ;" and when 
cherished by conscience, God's vicegerent here below, 
can clothe insensate things with the charm of life, and 
imbue life with a spirit that speaks of immortality ! 

A prose-poem ! Yes- — prose is poetry, whenever pas- 
sion and imagination give utterance, in union and in unison, 
to the dreams by which they are haunted and possessed ! 
Then from the lips of us all come 

"Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn," 

and the whole " mysterious world of eye and ear" under- 
goes fair or glorious transfiguration. 

This house of ours is a prison — this study of ours a cell. 
Time has laid his fetters on our feet — fetters fine as the 
gossamer, but strong as Samson's ribs, silken-soft to wise 
submission, but to vain impatience galling as cankered 
wound that keeps ceaselessly eating into the bone. But 
while our bodily feet are thus bound by an inevitable and 
inexorable law, lo ! our mortal wings are yet free as those 
of the lark, the dove, or the eagle — and they shall be ex- 
panded as of yore, in calm or tempest, now touching with 
their tips the bosom of this dearly beloved earth, and now 
aspiring heavenwards, beyond the realms of mist and 
cloud, even unto the very core of the still heart of that 
otherwise unapproachable sky, which graciously opens to 
receive the soul on its flight, when, disencumbered of the 
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WINTER RHAPSODY. 11 

burden of all grovel ling thoughts, and strong in its spi- 
rituality, it exults to soar 

" Beyond this visible diurnal sphere," 

nearing and nearing the native region of its own incom- 
prehensible being ! 

Now touching, we said, with their tips the bosom of 
this dearly beloved earth ! How sweet that attraction to 
imagination's wings ! How delightful in that lower flight 
to skim along the green ground, or as now along the soft- 
bosomed beauty of the virgin snow ! We were asleep all 
night long — sound asleep as children — while the flakes 
were falling, and u soft as snow on snow" were all the 
descendings of our untroubled dreams. The moon and 
all her stars were willing that their lustre should be veiled 
by that peaceful shower — and the sun, pleased with the 
purity of the morning-earth, all white as innocence, looked 
down from heaven with a meek unmelting light, and still 
leaves undissolved the stainless splendour. There is frost 
in the air — but he " does his spiriting gently," studding 
the ground-snow thickly with diamonds, and shaping the 
tree-snow according to the peculiar and characteristic 
beauty of the leaves and sprays on which it has atighted 
almost as gently as the dews of spring. You know every 
kind of tree still by its own spirit showing itself through 
that fairy veil— momentarily disguised from recognition— 
but admired the more in the sweet surprise with which 
again your heart salutes its familiar branches all fancifully 
ornamented with their snow-foliage, that murmurs not 
like the green leaves of summer, that like the yellow leaves 
of autumn strews not the earth with decay, but often melts 
away into change so invisible and inaudible, that you 
wonder, in the sunshine, to find that it is all vanished, and 
to see the old tree again standing in its own faint-green 
glossy bark, with its many million buds, which perhaps 
fancy suddenly expands into a power of umbrage impene- 
trable to the sun in Scorpio. 

Lo ! a sudden burst of sunshine, bringing back the pen- 
sive spirit from the past to the present, and kindling it, till 
it dances like light reflected from a burning mirror! Be- 
hold what a cheerful sun-scene, though almost destitute of 
life! — An undulating landscape, hillocky and hilly, but 
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not mountainous, and buried under the weight of a day 
and night's incessant and continuous snowfall! The 
weather has not been windy — and now that the flakes 
have ceased falling, there is not a cloud to be seen, except 
some delicate braidings, here and there along the calm of 
the great blue sea of heaven. Most luminous is the sun, 
but you can look straight on his face, almost with unwink- 
ing eyes, so mild and mellow is his large light as it over- 
flows the day. All enclosures have disappeared, and you 
indistinctly ken the greater landmarks, such as a grove, a 
wood, a hall, a castle, a spire, a village, a town, — the 
faint haze of a far off and smokeless city. Most intense is 
the silence. For all the streams are dumb, and the great 
river lies like a dead serpent in the strath. Not dead— - 
for, lo ! yonder one of his folds glitters — and in the glitter 
you see him moving — while all the rest of his sullen 
length is palsied by frost, and looks livid and more livid 
at every distant and more distant winding. What blackens 
on that tower of snow ? Crows roosting innumerous on a 
huge tree — but they caw not in their hunger. Neither 
sheep nor cattle are to be seen or heard — but they are 
cared for — the folds and the farm-yards are alt full of life — 
and the ungathered stragglers are safe in their instincts. 
There has been a deep fall — but no storm— and the silence, 
though .partly that of suffering, is not that of death. 
Therefore, to the imagination, unsaddened by the heart, 
the repose is beautiful. The almost unbroken uniformity 
of the scene — its simple and grand monotony^-lulls all 
the thoughts and feelings into a calm* over which is 
breathed the gentle excitation of a novel charm, inspiring 
fancies, alt of a quiet character. Their range, perhaps, is 
not very extensive, but they all regard the homefelt and 
domestic charities of life. And the heart burns as here 
and there some human dwelling discovers itself by a 
wreath of smoke up the air, or as the robin redbreast, a 
creature that is ever at hand, comes flitting before your 
path with an almost pert flutter of his feathers, bold from 
the acquaintanceship he has formed with you in severer 
weather at the threshold or window of the tenement, which, 
for years, may have been the winter sanctuary of the 
" bird whom man loves best," and who bears a Christian 
name in every clime he inhabits. Meanwhile the sun 
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waxes brighter and warmer in heaven — some insects are 
in the air, as if that moment called to life — and the mosses 
that may yet be visible here and there along the ridge of a 
wall or on the stem of a tree, in variegated lustre frost- 
brightened, seem to delight in the snow> and in no other 
season of the year to be so happy as in winter. Such 
gentle touches of pleasure animate one's whole being, and 
connect by many fine associations, the emotions inspired 
by the objects of animate and inanimate nature, even 
sometimes giving to them all 

" The glory and the freshness of a dream !" 

Ponder on the idea — the emotion of purity — and how 
finely soul-blent is the delight imagination feels in a bright 
hush of new-fallen snow! Some speck or stain — however 
slight — there always seems to be on the most perfect 
whiteness of any other substance — or " dim suffusion 
veils" it with some faint discolour — -witness even the leaf 
of the lily or the rose. Heaven forbid that we should 
ever breathe aught but love and delight in the beauty of 
these consummate flowers ! But feels not the heart, even 
when the midsummer morning sunshine is melting the 
dews on their fragrant bosoms, that their loveliness is 
" of the earth earthy" — faintly tinged or streaked, when 
at the very fairest, with a hue foreboding languishment 
and decay ? Not the less for its sake are those soulless 
flowers dear to us — thus owning kindred with them whose 
beauty is all soul, 

" Oh, call it fair, not pale !" 

enshrined for a short while on that perishable face ! Do 
we not still regard these insensate flowers — so emblema- 
tical of what, in human life, we do most passionately love 
and profoundly pity — with a pensive emotion, often deep- 
ening into melancholy, that sometimes, ere the strong fit 
subsides, blackens into despair ! Oh 1 what pain doubtless 
was in the heart of the elegiac poet of old, when he sighed 
over the transitory beauty of flowers, — " Quam brevis — 
gratia florum !" — an imperfect remembrance of a beautiful 
lament! But over a perfectly pure expanse of night- 
fallen snow, when, unaffected by the gentle sun, the first 
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fine frost has incrusted it with small sparkling diamonds, 
the prevalent emotion is joy. So Cowper felt, when he 
simply said, 

" The vault is blue, 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below." 

There is a charm in the sudden and total disappearance 
even of- the grassy green. All the " old familiar faces" 
of nature are for a while out of sight, and qut of mind. 
That white silence shed by heaven over earth carries with 
it, far and wide, the pure peace of another region — almost 
another life. No image is there to tell of this restless and 
noisy world. The cheerfulness of reality kindles up our 
revery ere it becomes a dream; and we are glad to feel 
our whole being complexioned by the passionless repose. 
If we think at all of human life, it is only of the young, 
the fair, and the innocent. " Pure as snow," are words 
then felt to be most holy, as the image of some beautiful 
and beloved being comes and goes ^before our eyes — 
brought from a far distance in this our living world or, 
from a distance — far, far, farther still — in the world be- 
yond the grave — the image of virgin growing up sinlessly 
to womanhood among her parents' prayers, or of some 
spiritual creature who expired long ago, and carried with 
her her native innocence unstained to heaven. 

Such spiritual creature — too spiritual long to sojourn 
belpw the skies — wert thou — whose rising and whose 
setting — both most starlike — brightened at once all thy 
native vale, and at once left it in darkness. Thy name ' 
has long slept in our heart — and there let it sleep un- 
brealhed— even as, when we are dreaming our way 
through some solitary place, without speaking we bless 
-the beauty of some sweet wild-flower, pensively smiling 
to us through the snow ! 

The Sabbath returns on which, in the little kirk among 
the hills, we saw thee baptized. Then comes a wavering 
glimmer of seven sweet years, that to thee, in all their 
varieties, were but as one delightful season, one blessed 
life — and, finally, (hat other Sabbath, on which, at thy* 
own dying request — between services thou wert buried I 

How mysterious are all thy ways and workings, O gra- 
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cious Nature ! Thou who aft but a name given by our 
souls, seeing and hearing through the senses, to the Being 
in whom all things are and have life ! Ere two years old, 
she, whose dream is now with us, all over the small sylvan 
world, that beheld the revelation, how evanescent ! of her 
pure existence — was called the " holy child !" The taint 
of sin — inherited from those who disobeyed in paradise — 
seemed from her fair clay to have been washed out at the 
baptismal font, and by her first infantine tears. So pious 
people almost believed, looking on her so unlike all other 
children, in the serenity of that habitual smile that clothed 
the creature's countenance with a wondrous beauty, at an 
age when on other infants is but faintly seen the dawn of 
reason, and their eyes look happy, just like the thought* 
less flowers. So unlike all other children — but unlike 
only because sooner than they — she seemed to have had 
given to her— even in the communion of I he cradle — 
an intimation of the being and the providence of God. 
Sooner, surely, than through any other clay that ever 
enshrouded immortal spirit, dawned the light of reason 
and of religion on the face of the " holy child." 

Her lisping language was sprinkled with words alien 
from common childhood's uncertain speech, that murmurs 
only when indigent nature prompts; — and her own parents 
wondered whence they came in her simplicity, when first 
they looked upon her kneeling in an unbidden prayer. 
As one mild week of vernal sunshine covers the braes 
with primroses, so shone with fair and fragrant feelings — 
unfolded, ere they knew, before her parents' eyes— -the 
divine nature of her who, for a season, was lent to them 
from the skies. She learned to read out of the Bible — 
almost without any teaching — they knew not how — just 
by looking gladly on the words, even as she looked on 
the pretty daisies on the green — till their meanings stole 
insensibly into her soul, and the sweet syllables, succeed* 
ing each other on the blessed page, were all united by the 
memories her heart had been treasuring every hour that 
her father or her mother had read aloud in her hearing 
from the Book of Life. " Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven" — how wept her parents, as these the most 
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affecting of our Saviour's words dropt silver-sweet from 
her lips, and continued in her upward eyes among the 
swimming tears ! 

Be not incredulous, of this dawn *>f reason, wonderful 
as it may seem to you, so soon becoming morn — almost 
perfect - daylight — with the " holy child." Many such 
miracles are set before us — but we recognise them not, or 
pass them by, with a word or a smile of short surprise. 
How leaps the babj in its mother's arms, when the mys- 
terious charm of music thrills through its little brain! 
And how learns it to modulate its feeble voice, unable yet 
to articulate, to the melodies that bring forth all round 
its eyes a delighted smile ! Who knows what then may 
be the thoughts and feelings of the infant awakened to the' 
sense of a new worlcj, alive through all its being to sounds 
that haply glide past our ears, unmeaning as the breath 
of the common air ! Thus have mere infants sometimes 
been seen inspired by music, till like small genii they 
warbled spell -strains of their own, powerful to sadden and 
subdue our hearts. So, too, haVe infant eyes been so 
charmed by the rainbow irradiating the earth, that almost 
infant hands have been taught, as if by inspiration, the 
power to paint in finest colours, and to imitate with a 
wondrous art, the skies so beautiful to the quick-awakened 
spirit of delight. What knowledge have not some children 
acquired, and gone down scholars to their small untimely 
graves ! Knowing that such things have been — are — and 
will be — why art thou incredulous of the divine expansion 
of soul — so soon understanding the things that are divine 
—in the "holy child?" 

Thus grew she in the eye of God, day by day waxing 
wiser and wiser in the knowledge that tends towards the 
skies, and as if some angel visitant were nightly with her 
in her dreams, awakening every morn with a new dream 
of thought that brought with it a gift of more comprehensive 
speech. Yet merry she was at times with her companions 
among the woods and braes, though while they all were 
laughing, she only smiled ; and the passing traveller, who 
might pause a moment to bless the sweet creatures in their 
play, could not but single out one face among the many 
fair, so pensive in its paleness, a face to be remembered, 
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coming from afar, like a mournful thought .upon the hour 
of joy ! 

Sister or brother of her own had she none — and often 
both her parents — who lived in a hut by itself up among 
the mossy stumps of the old decayed forest — had to leave 
her alone — sometimes even all the day long from morning 
till night. But she no more wearied in her solitariness 
than does the wren in the wood. All the flowers were her 
friends — alt the birds. The linnet ceased not his song for 
her, though her footsteps wandered into the green glade 
among the yellow broom, almost within reach of the spray 
from which he poured his melody — the quiet eyes of his 
mate feared her not when her garments almost touched the 
bush where she brooded on her young. Shyest of the 
winged silvans, the cushat clapped not her wings away on 
the soft approach of her harmless footsteps to the pine that 
concealed her slender nest. As if blown from heaven, 
descended round her path the showers of the painted but- 
terflies, to feed, sleep, or die — undisturbed by her — upon 
the wild flowers — with wings, when motionless, undistin* 
guishable from the blossoms. And well she loved the 
brown, busy, blameless bees, come thither for the honey- 
dews from a hundred cots sprinkled all over the parish, 
and all high overhead sailing away at even, laden and 
wearied, to their straw-roofed skeps in many a hamlet 
garden. The leaf of every tree, shrub, and plant, she 
knew ^familiarly and lovingly in its own characteristic 
beauty'; and was loath to shake one dew-drop from the 
sweetbrier-rose. And well she knew that all nature loved 
her in return — that they were dear to each other in their 
innocence — and that the very sunshine, in motion or in 
rest, was ready to come at the bidding of her smiles. 
Skilful those small white hands of hers among the reeds 
and rushes and osiers — and many a pretty flower-basket 
grew beneath their touch, her parents wondering on their 
return home to see the handiwork of one who was never 
idle in her happiness. Thus early— ere yet but five years 
old — did she earn her mite for the sustenance of her own 
beautiful life ! The russet garb she wore she herself had 
won, and thus poverty, at the door of that hut, became 
even like a guardian angel, with the lineaments of heaven 
on her brow, and the quietude of heaven beneath her feet. 
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But these were but her lonely pastimes, or gentle task- 
work self-imposed among her pastimes; and itself, the 
sweetest of them all, inspired by a sense of duty, that still 
brings with it its own delight — and hallowed by religion, 
that even in the most adverse lot changes slavery into 
freedom — till the heart, insensible to the bonds of neces- 
sity, sings aloud for joy. The life within the life of the 
" holy child," apart from even such innocent employments 
as these, and from such recreations as innocent, among 
the shadows and the-sunshine of those silvan haunts, was 
passed, let us not fear to say the truth, wondrous as such 
worship was in one so very young — was passed in the 
worship of God ; and her parents — though sometimes even 
saddened to see such piety in a small creature like her, 
and afraid, in their exceeding love, that it betokened an 
early removal from this world of one too perfectly pure 
ever to be touched by its sins and sorrows — forbore, in an 
awful pity, ever to remove the Bible from her knees, as 
she would sit with it there, not at morning and at evening 
only, or all the Sabbath long as soon as they returned 
from the kirk, but often through all the hours of the longest 
and sunniest week-days, when there was nothing to hinder 
her from going up to the hill-side, or down to the little 
village, to play with the other children, always too happy 
when she appeared — nothing to hinder her but the voice 
she heard speaking in that book, and the hallelujahs that, 
at the turning over of each blessed page, came upon the 
ear of the " holy child" from white-robed saints all kneeling 
before His throne in heaven ! 

Her life seemed to be the same in sleep. Often at mid- 
night, by the light of the moon shining in upon her little 
bed beside theirs, her parents leant over her face, diviner 
in dreams, and wept as she wept, her lips all the while 
murmuring, in broken sentences of prayer, the name of 
Him who died for us all. But plenteous as were her peni- 
tential tears— penitential, in the holy humbleness of her 
stainless spirit, over thoughts that had never left a dim- 
ming breath on its purity, yet that seemed, in those strange 
visitings, to be haunting her as the shadows of sins — soon 
were they all dried up in the lustre of her returning smiles ! 
Waking, her voice in the kirk was the sweetest among 
many sweet, as all the young singers, and she the youngest 
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far, sat together by themselves, and within the congrega- 
tional music of the psalm, uplifted a silvery strain that 
sounded like the very spirit of the whole, even like angelic 
harmony blent with a mortal song. But sleeping, still 
more sweetly sang the " holy child ;" and then, too, in 
some diviner inspiration than ever was granted to it while 
awake, her soul composed its own hymns, and set the 
simple scriptural words to its own mysterious music — the 
tunes she loved best gliding into one another, without once 
ever marring the melody, with pathetic touches interposed 
never heard before, and never more to be renewed ! For 
each dream had its own breathing, and many-visioned did 
then seem to be the sinless creature's sleep ! 

The love that was borne for her, all over the hill-region, 
and beyond its circling clouds, was almost such as mortal 
creatures might be thought to feel for some existence that 
had visibly come from heaven ! Yet all who looked on 
her, saw that she, like themselves, was mortal, and many 
an eye was wet, the heart wist not why, to hear such wish 
dom falling from her lips ; for dimly did it prognosticate, 
that as short as bright would be her walk from the cradle 
to the grave. And thus for the " holy child" was their 
love elevated by awe, and saddened by pity — and as by 
herself she passed pensively by their dwellings, the same 
eyes that smiled on her presence, on her disappearance 
wept! 

Not in vain for others — and for herself, oh I what great 
gain ! — for these few years on earth, did that pure spirit 
ponder on the word of God ! Other children became pious 
from their delight in her piety — for she was simple as the 
simplest among them all, and walked with them hand in 
hand, nor spurned companionship .with any one that was 
good. But all grew good by being with her — and parents 
had but to whisper her name — and in a moment the pas- 
sionate sob was hushed — the lowering brow lighted — and 
the household in peace. Older hearts owned the power of 
the piety, so far surpassing their thoughts ; and time-hard- 
ened sinners, it is said, when looking and listening to the 
" holy child," knew the errors of their ways, and returned 
to the right path, as at a voice from heaven. 

Bright was her seventh summer — the brightest, so the 
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aged said, that had ever, in man's memory, shone* over 
Scotland. One long, still, sunny, blue day followed an- 
other, and in the rainless weather, though the dews kept 
green the hills, the song of the stream was low. But 
paler and paler, in sunlight and moonlight, became the 
sweet face that had been always palfe ; and the voice that 
had been always something mournful, breathed lower and 
sadder still from the too perfect whiteness of her breast. 
No need — no fear— -to tell her that she was about to die ! 
Sweet whispers had sung it to her in her sleep — and waking 
she knew it in the look of the piteous skies. But she 
spoke not to her parents of death more than she had often 
done — and never of her own. Only she seemed to v love 
them with a more exceeding love — and was readier, even 
sometimes when no one was speaking, with a fewdropsof 
tears. Sometimes she disappeared — nor, when sought for, 
was found in the woods about the hut. And one day that 
mystery was cleared ; for a shepherd saw her sitting by 
herself on a grassy mound in a nook of the small solitary 
kirkyard, miles off among the hills, so lost in reading the 
Bible, that shadow or sound of his feet awoke her not; 
and, ignorant of his presence, she knelt down and prayed — 
for a while weeping bitterly — but soon comforted by a 
heavenly calm — that her sins might be forgiven her ! 

One Sabbath evening, soon after, as she was sitting be- 
side her parents at the door of their hut, looking first for a 
long while on their faces, and then for a long while on the 
sky, though it was not yet the stated hour of worship, she 
suddenly knelt down, and leaning on their knees, with 
hands clasped more fervently than her wont, she broke 
forth into tremulous singing of that hymn, which from her 
lips they now never heard without unendurable tears : 

" The hour of my departure's come, 
I hear the voice that calls me home ; 
At least, O Lord ! let trouble cease, 
And let thy servant die in peace !" 

They carried her fainting to her little bed, and uttered 
not a word to one another till she revived. The shock 
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was sudden, but not unexpected, and tbey knew not that 
the hand of death was upon her, although her eyes soon 
became brighter and brighter, they thought, than they had 
ever been before. But forehead, cheeks, lips, neck, and 
breast, were all as white, and to the quivering hands that 
touched them, almost as cold as snow. Ineffable was the 
bliss in those radiant eyes ; but the breath of words was 
frozen, and that hymn was almost her last farewell. 
Some few words she spake — and named the hour and day 
she wished to be buried. Her lips could then just faintly 
return the kiss and no more — a film came over the now 
dim blue of her eves — the father listened for her breath — 
and then the mother took his place, and leaned her ear to 
the unbreathing mouth, long deluding herself with its life- 
like smile ; but a sudden darkness in the room, and a 
sudden stillness, most dreadful both, convinced their unbe- 
lieving hearts at last, that it was death. 

All the parish, it may be said, attended her funeral — 
for none stayed away from the kirk that Sabbath — though 
many a voice was unable to join in the psalm. The little 
grave was soon filled up — and you hardly knew that the 
turf had been disturbed beneath which she lay. The 
afternoon service consisted but of a prayer — for he who 
ministered, had loved her with love unspeakable — and 
though an old gray-haired man, all the time he prayed he 
wept. In the sobbing kirk her parents were sitting — but 
no one looked at them — and when the congregation rose 
to go, there they remained sitting — and an hour afterwards, 
came out again • into the open air, and parting with their 
pastor at the gate, walked away to their hut, overshadowed 
with the blessing of a thousand prayers ! 

And did her parents, soon after she was buried, die of 
broken hearts, or pine away disconsolately to their graves 1 
Think not that they, who were Christians indeed, could 
be guilty of such ingratitude. "The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away — blessed be the name of the Lord !" 
were the first words they had spoke by that bedside ; 
during many, many long years of weal or wo, duly every 
morning and night, these same blessed words did they 
utter when on their knees together in prayer — and many a 
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thousand times besides, when they were apart, she in her 
silent hut, and he on the hill — neither of them unhappy in 
their solitude, though never again, perhaps, was his coun- 
tenance so cheerful as of yore— and though often suddenly 
amidst mirth or sunshine, her eyes were seen to overflow ! 
Happy had they been — as we mortal beings ever can be 
happy — during many pleasant years of wedded life before 
she had been born. And happy were they— on to the 
verge of old age — after she had here ceased to be ! Their 
Bible had indeed been an idle book — the Bible that belonged 
to " the holy child," — and idle all their kirk-goings with 
" the holy child," through the Sabbath calm — had those 
intermediate seven years not left a power of bliss behind 
them, triumphant over death and the grave ! 

Poetry, one might imagine, must be full of beautiful snow- 
scenes. If so, they have almost all dissolved — melted away 
from our memory — as the snow-scenes in nature do which 
they coldly pictured. Thomson's Winter, of course, we 
do not include in our obliviousness — and from Cowper's 
Task we might quote many a most picturesque description 
— none more so in poetry. But have frost and snow been 
done justice to by many poets 1 They have by two— 
Southey and Coleridge, of whose most poetical composi- 
tions respectively, " Thalaba" and the "Ancient Mariner," 
in some future rhapsodical mood, we may speak. Thom- 
son's genius does not — very, very often — though often — 
delight us by exquisite minute touches in the description 
of nature — like that of Cow per. It loves to paint on a 
great scale — and to dash objects off sweepingly by bold 
strokes — such, indeed, as have almost always marked the 
genius of the mighty masters of the lyre, and the rainbow. 
Cowper sets nature before your eyes — Thomson before 
your imagination. Which do you prefer'/ Both. Be 
assured that poets had pored night and day upon nature— 
in all her aspects — and that she had revealed herself 
equally to both. But they, in their religion, delighted in 
different modes of worship — and both were worthy of the 
mighty mother. In one mood of mind, we love Cowper 
best, in another Thomson. Sometimes the Seasons are 
almost a Task — and sometimes the Task is out of Season. 
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There is a delightful distinctness in all the pictures of the 
Bard of Olney — glorious gloom or glimmer in most of 
those of the Bard of Ednam. Cowper paints trees — 
Thomson woods. Thomson paints, in a few wondrous 
lines, rivers from source to sea, like the mighty Baram- 
pooter — Cowper, in many no very wondrous lines brightens 
up one bend of a stream, or awakens our fancy to the mur- 
mur of some single waterfall. But a truce to antithesis — a 
deceptive style of criticism — and see how Thomson sings 
of snow. Why — in the following lines, almost — though 
not quite — as well as Christopher North in his Winter 
Rhapsedy : 

" The cherish'd fields 
Put on their tender robe of purest white. 
'Ti8 brightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current." 

Nothing can be more vivid. 'Tis of the nature of an 
occular spectrum. 

Here is a touch like one of Cowper's. Note the beauty 
of the epithet " brown," where all that is motionless is 
white : 

" The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brovm inhabitants." 

That one word proves the poet. Does it not T 

The entire description from which these two sentences 
are selected by memory, a critic you may always trust to, 
is admirable— except in one or two places where Thomson 
seems to have striven to be strongly pathetic, and where 
he seems to us to have overshot his mark, and to have 
ceased to be perfectly natural. Thus, 

| •* Drooping, the ox 

i Stands cover'd o'er with snow, and then demands 

\ The fruit of all his toil." 

The image of the ox is as good as possible. We see him, 
and could paint him in oils. But, to our mind, the notion 
of his " demanding the fruit of all his toils,"— to which 
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we freely acknowledge the worthy animal was well en- 
titled — sounds as it is here expressed — rather fantastical. 
Call it doubtful — for Jemmy was never utterly in the 
wrong in any sentiment. Again, 

" The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glittering earth, .* 

With looks of dumb despair" j 

The second line is perfect — but the Ettrick Shepherd agreed 
with us — one night at Ambrose's — that the third was not 
quite right. Sheep, he agreed with us, do not deliver them- 
selves up to despair under any circumstances ; and here 
Thomson transferred what would have been his own feel- 
ing in a corresponding condition, to animals who dread- 
lessly follow their instincts. Thomson redeems himself in 
what immediately succeeds, — 

" Then sad dispersed, 
Dig for the wither'd herb through heaps of snow." 

For as they disperse, they do look very sad — and no doubt 
are so — but had they been in despair, they would not so 
readily, add constantly, and uniformly, and successfully, 
have taken to the digging — but whole flocks had perished. 
You will not, we are confident, be angry with us for 
quoting a few lines that occur soon after, and which are 
a glorious example of the sweeping style of description 
which, we said above, characterized the genius of this 
sublime poet : — 

" From the bellowing east, 
- In this dire season, oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
At one wide wad, and o'er the hapless nocks, 
Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 
The billowy tempest whelms ; till upwards urged 
The valley to a shining mountain swells, 
Tipt with a wreath high-curling in the sky." 

Well might the bard, with such a snow-storm in his 
imagination, when telling the shepherds to be kind to their 
helpless charge, address them in language which, in an 
ordinary mood, would have been bombast. " Shepherds," 
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says he, " baffle the raging year !" How ? Why merely 
by filling their pens with food. But the whirlwind was 
up— 

" Par off its coming groaned" 

and the poet was inspired* Had he not been so, he had 
not cried, u Baffle the raging year ;" and if you be not so, 
you will think it a most absurd expression. We, there- 
fore, trust you are inspired— and if so, why, it must have 
been with reading our rhapsody. 

Did you ever see water beginning to change itself into 
ice 1 Yes. Then try to describe the sight. Success in 
that trial will prove you a poet. People do not prove 
themselves poets only by writing long poems. A line — 
two words — may show that they are the Muses' sons. 
How exquisitely does Burns picture to our eyes moon- 
light water undergoing an ice-change ! 

" The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam, 
Crept gently crusting o'er the glittering stream !" 

Thomson does it with an almost finer spirit of perception 
— or conception — or memory — or whatever else you choose 
to call it ; for our part, we call it genius, — 

" An icy*gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream." 

And afterwards, having frozen the entire stream into a 
" crystal pavement," haw gloriously doth he conclude thus: 

" The whole imprisoned river growls below." 

Here again, how pleasant to see the peculiar genius of 
Cowper contrasted with that of Thomson. The gentle 
Cowper delighting — for the most part — in tranquil images 
—for his life was past amidst tranquil nature ; the enthu- 
siastic Thomson, more pleased with images of power. 
Cowper says, 

"Oh the flood; 
Indurated and fix'd, the snowy weight 
Lies undissolved, while silently beneath, 
And unperceived, the curjrent steals away" 

VOL. II. 3 
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How many thousand times the lines we are now going to 
quote have been quoted, nobody can tell ; but we quote 
them once more for the purpose of asking you, if you think 
that any one poet of this age could have written them— 
could have chilled one's very soul as well as body, with 
such intense feeling of cold ? Not one. 

"In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 
And to the stony deep his idle ship 
Immediate seaVd, he with his hapless crew, 
Each full exerted at his several task, 
Froze into statues — to the cordage glued 
The sailor, and the pilot to his helm /" 

The oftener — the more we read the " Winter" — especi- 
ally the last two or three hundred lines — the angrier is 
our wonder with Wordsworth for asserting that Thomson 
owed the national popularity that his " Winter" imme- 
diately won, to his commonplace sentimentalities, and his 
vicious sfyle ! Yet true it is, that he was sometimes guilty 
of both ; and, but for his transcendent genius, they might 
have obscured the lustre of his fame. But such sins are 
not very frequent in the " Seasons," and were all com- 
mitted in the glow of that fine and bold enthusiasm, which, 
to his imagination, arrayed all things, and all words, in a 
light that seemed to him at the time to 'be poetry — though 
sometimes it was but " false glitter." Besides, he was but 
young ; and his great work was his first. He had not 
philosophized his language into poetry, as Wordsworth 
himself has done, after long years of profoundest study of 
the laws of thought and speech. But in such study, while 
much is gained, is not something lost ? And is there not 
a charm in the free, flowing, chartered libertinism of the 
diction and versification of the " Seasons" — above all, in 
the closing strains of the " Winter," and in the wholeof 
the " Hymn," which inspires a delight and wonder that is 
seldom breathed upon us — glorious poem, on the whole, as 
it is — from the more measured march of the " Excursion V 
All that part of the pensive public who have been much 
at school, know Thomson's description of the wolves among 
the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees, 

" Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave, 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim." 
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The first fifteen lines are equal to any thing in the whole 
range of English descriptive poetry ; but the last ten are 
positively bad. Here they are: 

** The godlike face of man avails him nought ! 
Even beauty, force divine, at whose bright glance 
The generous lion stands in- soften'd gaze, 
Now bleeds, a hapless undistinguished prey; 
But if, apprised of the severe attack, 
The country be shut up, lured by the scent 
Of churchyard drear, (inhuman to relate!) 
The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
The shrouded body from the grave, o'er which, 
Mix'd with foul shades and frighten'd ghosts, they howl.* 

Wiid beasts do not like the look of the human eye — they 
think us ugly customers—rand sometimes stand shilly- 
shallying in out. presence, in an awkward but alarming 
attitude, of hunger mixed with fear. A 'single wolf seldom 
or never attacks a man. He cannot stand the face. But 
a person would need to have a godlike face indeed to terrify 
therewith an army of wolves some thousand strong. It 
would be the height of presumption in any man, though 
beautiful as Moore thought Byron, to attempt it. If so, 
then 

" The godlike fece of man avails him not," 

is, under these circumstances, ludicrous. Still more so is the 
trash about beauty, force divine ! It is too much to expect 
of an army of wolves ten thousand strong, " and hungry 
as the grave," that they should all (all down on their knees 
before a sweet morsel of flesh and blood, merely because 
the young lady was so beautiful that she might have sat to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence for a frontispiece to Mr. Watts's 
Souvenir. 'Tis all stuff, too, about the generous lion 
standing in softened gaze at beauty's bright glance. True, 
he has been known to look with a certain sort of soft sur- 
liness upon a pretty Caffre girl, and to walk past without 
eating her — but simply because, an hour or two before, he 
had dined on a Hottentot venus. The secret lay not in his 
heart, but in his stomach. Still the notion is a popular 
one, and how exquisitely has Spenser changed it into the 
divinest poetry in the character of the attendant lion of 

" Heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb !" 
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But Thomson, so far from making poetry of it, in this pas- 
sage, has vulgarized and blurred by it, the natural and 
inevitable emotion of terror aqd pity. Famished wolves 
hawking up the dead is a dreadful image — but " inhuman 
to relate" is not an expression heavily laden with mean- 
ing; and the sudden, abrupt, violent, and, as we feel, 
unnatural introduction of ideas, purely superstitious, at 
the close, is most revolting, and miserably mars -the 
terrible truth. 

" Mix'd with foul shades and frighten'd ghosts they howl." 

Why, pray, are the shades foul, and the ghosts only 
frightened ? And wherein lies the specific difference be- 
tween a shade and a ghost 1 Besides, if the ghosts were 
frightened, which they had good reason to be, why were 
not they off? We have frequently read of their wander- 
ing far from home, on occasions when they had no such 
excellent excuse to offer. This line, therefore, we have 
taken the liberty to erase from our pocket-copy of the 
Seasons — and to draw a few keeiavine , strokes oyer the 
rest of the passage— beginning with man's godlike face. 

But here is a passage which will live for ever — in which 
not one word could be altered for the better — not one 
omitted but for the worse — not one added that would not 
be superfluous — a passage that proves that fiction is not 
the soul of poetry, but truth — but then such truth as was 
never spoken before on the same subject — such truth as 
shows that while Thomson was a person of the strictest 
veracity, yet was he very far indeed from being a matter- 
of-fact man : 

" As thus the snows arise, and foul and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darken'd air ; 
In his own loose revolving fields, the swain 
Disaster'd stands : sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of home 
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Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt How sinks his souH 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart I 

When for the dusky spot, which Fancy feign'd 

His tufted cottage rising- through the enow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 

Far from the track and blest abode of man ; 

While round him night resistless closes fast, 

And every tempest howling o'er his head, 

Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 

Of cover'd pits, unfa thomably deep, 

A dire descent ! beyond the power of frost ; 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smoothed up with snow ; and, what is land, unknown, 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

Irh the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 

Beneath, the shelter of the shapeless drift, 

Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish Nature shoots 

Through the wrung, bosom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas* 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse !" 

Who wrote the affecting ballad-song called Donocht-head? 
" It is not mine," said Burns ; " I would give ten pounds 
it were. It appeared first in the Edinburgh Herald, and 
came to the editor of that paper with the Newcastle post- 
mark on it." If we mistake not, Allan Cunninghame 
tells us that it was written by an unfortunate of the name 
of Picken, who lived, suffered, and died in or about the 
town to which it would be a foolish work of supereroga- 
tion to carry coals. Dr. Currie felt its beauty — indeed, 
the doctor was, on the whole, a good critic — though some- 
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times he subjected poets in their fever-fits to his favourite 
practice — the cold bath. " This affecting poem," quoth 
he, " is apparently incomplete. The author need not be 
ashamed to own himself. It is worthy of Burns or of 
Macneil." It bears perusal well, even immediately after 
Thomson's Death in Snow. 

DONOCHT-HEAD. 

" Keen blaws the wind o'er Donocht-head, 
The snaw drives snelly through the dale, 
The Gaberlunzie tirls my sneck, 
And shivering tells his waefu' tale. 

• Cauld is the night, O let me in, 

And dinna let your minstrel fa,' 
And dinna let his winding-sheet 
Be naething but a wreath o' snaw. • 

" ( Full ninety winters hae I seen, 

And piped where gor-cocks whirring flew ; 
And mony a day I've danced, I ween, 

To lilts which from my drone I blew.' 
My Eppie waked, and soon she cried, 

* Get up, gudeman, and let him in ; 
For weel ye ken the winter night 

Was short when he began his din.' 

" My Eppie's voice, I wow it's sweet, 

Even though she bans and scaulds a wee ; 
But when it's tuned to sorrow's tale, 
O, haith, it's doubly dear to me. 

* Come in, auld carle, I'll steer my fire, 

I'll make it bleeze a bonnie flame ; 
Your bluid is thin, ye've tint the gate, 
Ye shouldna stray sae far frae name.' 

" * Nae hame have I,' the minstrel said, 

* Sad party-strife o'erturn'd my ha'; 
And, weeping at the eve of life, 

I wander through a wreath o' snaw.' " 

jp ^p ^p ^P ^ ^p ^^ 

A fragment! and the more piteous because a fragment. 
Go in search of the pathetic, and you will find it tear- 
steeped, sigh-breathed, moan-muttered, and groaned in 
fragments. The poet seems often struck dumb by wo— 
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his heart feels that suffering is at its acme — and that he 
should break off and away from a sight too sad to be 
longer looked, on — haply too humiliating to be disclosed. 
So, too, it sometimes is with the beautiful. The soul in 
Its delight seeks to escape from the emotion that oppresses 
it — is speechless — and the song falls mute. Such is fre- 
quently the character — and the origin of that character — 
of our auld Scottish sangs. In their mourn fulness are they 
not almost like the wail of some bird distracted on the 
bush from which its nest has been harried, and then sud- 
denly flying away for ever into the woods ? In their joy- 
fulness, are they not almost like the hymn of some bird, 
that love-stricken suddenly darts from the tree-top down 
to the caresses that flutter through the spring? Yea, 
even such, too, are often the airs to which those dear 
auld sangs are sung ! From excess of feeling — frag- 
mentary ! Or of one divine part — to which genius may 
be defied to conceive another, for but one hour in all time 
could have given it birth ! 

" The moon was a-waning !" 

Is not that ane o' our ain shepherd's \ It is indeed a— - 
snaw-sang. 

DIRGE. 

'* The moon was a-waning, 

The tempest was over ; 
Fair was the maiden, 

And. fond was the lover ; 
But the snow was so deep*, 

That his heart it grew weary, 
And he sunk down to sleep, 

In the moorland so dreary. 

" Soft was the bed 

She had made for her lover, 
White were the sheets, 

And embroider'd the cover ; 
But his sheets are more white, 

And his canopy grander, 
And sounder he sleeps 

Where the hill foxes wander. 
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" Alas, pretty maiden, 

What sorrows attend you I 
I see you sit shivering, 

With lights at your window ; 
But lung may you wait 

Ere your arms shall enclose him, 
For still, still he lies, 

With a wreath on his bosom ! 

" How painfnl the task 

The sad tidings to tell you ! — 
An orphan you were, 

Ere this misery befell you ; 
And far in yon wild. 

Where the dead-tapers hover, 
{So cold, cold and wan, 

Lies the corpse of your lover !'• 

Daughter of our soul ) would that from thy lips, and set to 
thine own music, the shepherd heard "The moon was 
a-waning," flow ! The poet knows not the magic of his 
own strains, till he hears their inspiration in the breath of 
young and beautiful innocence. Then for the first time, 
perhaps, are his eyes wet with his own " repeated strains,*' 
and he feels that the virgin voice has, like a golden key, 
unlocked 

" The sacred source of sympathetic tears!" 

What sayeth our shepherd himself, in one of the delight- 
fully characteristic notes or notices,, in the collection of 
his songs — published this very day — of " The moon was 
a-waning?" " It is" quoth he, " one of the songs of my 
youth, written long ere I threw aside the shepherd's plaid, 
and took farewell of my barking colley, for a bard's peril- 
ous and thankless occupation. I was a poor shepherd 
half a century ago, and I have never got farther to this 
day : but my friends would be far from regretting this, 
if they knew the joy of spirit that has been mine. This 
was the first song of mine I ever heard sung at the piano, 
and my feelings of exultation are not to be conceived by 
men of sordid dispositions. I had often heard my strains 
chanted from the ewe-bught and the milking-green with 
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delight ; but I now found that I had got a step higher ; I, 
therefore, was resolved to cling to my harp,' with a fond- 
ness which no obloquy should diminish — and I have 
kept the resolution* The song was first set to music 
and sung by Miss C. Forest and has long been a fa* 
vourite, and generally sung through a great portion of 
Scotland." 

Yes, James — thou art but a poor shepherd still — poor 
in this world's goods — though Altrive Lake is a pretty 
little bit farmie — left to thee still — with its few laigh sheep- 
braes — its somewhat stony hay field or two — its pasture 
where Crummie may unhungered graze — nyeuck for the 
potato's bloomy or ploomy shaws — and path divided from 
the porch the garden among whose flowers " wee Jamie" 
plays. But nature has given thee, to console thy heart in 
all disappointments, from the " false smiling of fortune 
beguiling," a boon which thou hast hugged to thy heart 
with transport on the darkest day — the " gift o* genie" 
and the power of immortal song! 

And has Scotland to the Ettrick Shepherd been just — 
been generous — as she was — or was not — to the Ayrshire 
peasant — has she, in her conduct to him, shown her con- 
trition for her sin — whatever that may have been — to 
Burns? It is hard to tell. Fashion tosses the feathered 
head — and gentility turns away her painted cheek from the 
mountain bard ; but when, at the shrine of true poetry, did 
ever such votaries devoutly worship? Cold, false, and 
hollow, ever has been their admiration of genius — and dif- 
ferent, indeed, from their evanescent ejaculations, has ever 
been the enduring voice of fame. Scorn be to the scorners ! 
But Scott, and Southey, and Byron, and the other great 
bards, have all loved the Shepherd's lays — and Joanna the 
palm-crowned, and Felieiaihe Muse's darling, and Caroline 
the Christian poetess, and all the other fair female spirits 
of song. And in his native land, all hearts that love her 
streams, and her hills, and her cottages, and her kirks, the 
bee-humming garden, and the primrose-circled fold, the 
white hawthorn, and the green fairy-knowe, all delight in 
Kilmany and Mary Lee, and in many another vision that 
visited the Shepherd in the Forest. What more could he 
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desire, than such sweet assurance that his name will never 
die — but be remembered among those of 

u The poets who, on earth, have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly lays]" 

Nor haply will the old man in future times be altogether 
forgotten, who, in moods of mirth or melancholy, still 
delighted tq sound his dear shepherd's praise! While 
others scowled, he smiled — nor was the shepherd ungrate- 
ful for the sunshine that thus illumined the gloom, though 
it was poured from an urn which his own genius had filled 
with " golden light." We ever listened to his lyre — 
sounding sweetly to our ears in the wilderness — while all 
unheard by the ears of the worldlings amidst the smoke 
and stir of their earthy life. We loved to look on his 
honest face by the light of his own ingle — or of his own 
forest moon. And we, by aid of Gurney the engrosser — 
have heaped up on his behalf, out of the eihaustless gra- 
nary of his own genius, words not a few and many- 
coloured, 

"All redolent of youth,^ 

and of thoughts that, like perennial flowers, seemingly 
immortal in shade and sunshine, his imagination made 
rise from the seed it scattered lavishly and in profusion 
over a thousand hills. The face of the soul— is it not in 
its aspects — like the sky? and when is that sky so beauti- 
ful — as when far-and-wide, and high-over-head, spread out 
in the bright or dim, the merry or mournful light of the 
star-studded Noctes? 

The most undefinable of all undefinable kinds of poetical 
inspiration are surely— songs. They seem to start up 
indeed from the dew-sprinkled soil of a poet's soul, like 
flowers ; the first stanza being the hidden root, the second 
leaf, the third bud, and all the rest blossoms, till the song 
is like a stalk laden with its own beauty, and laying itself 
down in languid delight on the soft bed of moss — song and 
flower alike having the same " dying fall !" 

Perhaps the above is pure nonsense — but then so pure 
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that you need not fear to swallow it. All great song- 
writers, nevertheless, have been great thieves. Those 
who had the blessed fate to flourish first — to be born when 
" this auld cloak was new,"— the cloak we mean which 
Nature wears — scrupled not to creep upon her as she lay 
asleep beneath the shadow of some single tree among 

•* The grace of forest- woods decay'd, 
And pastoral melancholy/ 1 

and to steal the very pearlins out of her hair — out of the 
silkeit snood which enamoured Pan himself had not untied 
in the Golden Age. Or if she ventured, as sometimes she 
didj to walk along the highways of the earth, they robbed 
her in the face of day of her dew-wrought reticule — with- 
out hurting, however, the hand from which they brushed 
that net of gossamer — a net of jewels and of diamonds 

« 

" Might ransom great kings from captivity." 

Then came the Silver Age of Song, the age in which we 
now live — and the song-singers were thieves still — stealing 
and robbing from them who had stolen and robbed of old ; 
yet, how account you for that phenomenon — all parties 
remaining richer than ever — and Nature, especially, after 
all this thieving and robbery, and piracy and plunder, 
many million times richer than the day on which she re- 
ceived her dowery, 

" The bridal of the earth and sky ;" 

and with "golden store" sufficient in its scatterings to 
enable all the sons of genius she will ever bear, to " set 
up for themselves" in poetry, accumulating capital upon 
capital, till each is a Croesus, rejoicing to lend it out with- 
out any other interest than cent per cent, paid in sighs, 
smiles, and tears, and without any other security than the 
silent promise of a quiet eye, 

41 That broods and sleeps on its own heart !" 

The most famous thieves in our time have been Rob, 
James, and Allan. Burns never saw or heard a jewel or 
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a tone of a thought or a feeling, bat he immediately made 
it his own — that is, stole it. He was too honest a man 
to refrain from such thefts. The thoughts and feelings — 
to whom by divine right did they belong? To Nature. 
But Burns beheld them " waif and stray," and in peril of 
being lost for ever. He seized then on those " snatches of 
old songs," wavering away into the same oblivion that lies 
on the graves of the nameless bards who first gave them 
being ; and now spiritually interfused with his own lays, 
they are secured against decay — and like them immortal. 
So hath the shepherd stolen many of ihe flowers #f the 
forest — whose beauty had breathed there ever since Flod- 
den's fatal overthrow ; but they had been long fading and 
pining away in the solitary places, wherein so many of 
their kindred had utterly disappeared, and beneath the 
restoring light of his genius their bloom and their balm 
were for ever renewed. But the thief of all thieves is the 
Nithsdale and Galloway thief— called by Sir Walter, most 
characteristically, " Honest Allan !" Thief and forger as 
he is — we often wonder why he is permitted to live. 
Many is the sweet stanza he has stolen from time — that 
silly auld carle who kens not even his own — many the 
lifelike line — and many the strange single word that 
seems to possess the power of all the parts of speech. And 
having stolen them, to what use did he turn the treasures T 
Why, unable to give back every man his own — for they 
were all dead, buried, and forgotten — by a potent prayer 
he evoked from his pool-palace, overshadowed by the 
Dalswinton woods, the genius of the Nith, to preserve the 
gathered flowers of song for ever unwithered, for that they 
all had grown ages ago beneath and around the green 
shadows of Criflfel, and longed now to be embalmed in the 
purity of the purest river that Scotland sees flowing in un- 
sullied silver to the sea. But the genius of the Nith — 
frowning and smiling — as he looked upon his son alter- 
nately in anger, love, and pride — refused the votive offer- 
ing, and told him to begone — for that he — the genius — 
was not a Cromek— -and could distinguish with half an eye 
what had once belonged to antiquity, from what had under- 
gone, in Allan's hands, change into "something rich and 
rare," and above all, from what had been blown to life 
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that very year by the breath of his — Allan's — own genius, 
love-inspired by "his ain lassie," the " lass that he lo'ed 
best," springing from seeds itself had sown, and cherished 
by the dews of the same gracious skies, that filled with 
motion and music — the transparency of his — that is, the 
river-god's — never-failing urn. 

There will be no mystery in all this to the readers of a 
Winter Rhapsody by Christopher North- There, too, was 
Chatterton, 

" The sleepless soul that perish'd in his pride," 

like Burns, the Shepherd, and Allan Cunninghame, Thief 
and Forger. And would not Horace Walpole— O Lord ! 
Orford — have punished him as a felon ? " The sleepless 
boy" had committed forgery on old Rowley, and deserved 
death* Ay — he " perished in his pride," and his lordship 
lived on in his — till he became a lean and shrivelled pan- 
taloon — and then withering heaglessly away to dust, left 
the legacy of an artificial light — which for a considerable 
period of time — by the by — really looks almost as well as 
the natural light of immortality — but which, in his case, 
is now wellnigh burnt out — left it in legacy to that — in our 
ears — somewhat ludicrously, though not inappropriately, 
named locality — Strawberry Hill, on which that illustrious 
lord — at once pantaloon and harlequin— clown he was not 
— by a few strokes of his lath built up that fantastic and 
unsubstantial Castle of Otranto — long ago fallen into 
rubbish. 

Then what say you to the two Ireland?- — father and 
son? The junior — poor fellow — we pity him — for trying 
to pass himself off for — Shakspsare! As well might the 
new member for Preston — Mr. Hunt — with a pot of his 
best blacking in his hand, pretend to be the old member 
for paradise — the angel Gabriel, with a cup in his hand of 
drink divine distilled from flowers of amaranth. But if the 
poor lad was a littler-after all, not much— of a small 
knave in his own insignifiant, yet not uninsolent way- 
why his attempt at deception was, in point of moral delin- 
quency, the merest trifle — especially when you take his 
filial piety into account on the other side — in comparison 
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with the more than Durham-ox-sized stupidity of the fat, 
if not stall-fed fools who swore on their knees, that a bit 
of fusty musty fustian was a shred of the robes of light, 
which on earth the spirit of Shakspeare wore ! Such a 
fool — fat if not stall-fed — we use these epithets, you will 
perceive, metaphorically — above the rest 

" Id shape and gesture proudly eminent," 

was Dr. Parr ! What could he — who thus bowed down 
before an image as expressionless as the block on which 
his own buzz-wig was trimmed, believing it to be the living 
Shakspeare — what could he, who, after looking steadfastly 
a hundred times, and for many minutes at a time, on a 
miserable gray goose that had been having his quills 
plucked out of their sockets for months in a Lincolnshire 
caravansery, should swear before the whole ornithological 
world, by Jupiter and Leda, that the waddling fugitive from 
the cavey was a swan — jwe ask, what could such a sand- 
blind, wood-and-waddle-worshipper, with all his knowledge 
of Greek roots and branches, know of the poetry of Homer, 
Pindar, and iEschylus? 

But let us retrace our footsteps along the snow — for lo ! 
there has been a fresh fall — to the mausoleum of Burns. 
Scotland is abused by England for having starved Burns 
to death, or for having suffered him to drink himself to 
death, out of a cup filled to the brim with bitter disappoint- 
ment and black despair. England " lies most foully in 
her throat ;" there is our gage-glove, let her take it up, and 
then for mortal combat with sword and spear— only not on 
horseback — for, for reasons on which it would be idle to 
be more explicit, we always fight now on foot, and have 
sent our high horse to graze all the rest of his life on the 
mountains of the moon. Well then, Scotland met Burns, 
on his first sun-burst, with one exulting acclaim. Scot- 
land bought and read his poetry, and Burns, for a poor 
man, became rich — rich to his heart's desire — and reached 
the summit of his ambition, in the way of this world's 
life, in a — farm. Blithe Robin would have scorned " an 
awmous" from any hands but from those of nature; nor in 
those days, needed he help from woman-born. True, that 
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times began by and by to go rather hard with him, and he 
with them ; for his mode of life was not 

" Such as grave livers do in Scotland use," 

and as we sow we must reap. His day of life began to 
darken ere meridian— and the darkness doubtless had 
brought disturbance before either had been perceived by 
any eyes but his own — for people are always looking to 
themselves and their own lot ; and oh ! how much mortal 
misery may for years be daily depicted in the face, figure, 
or manners even of a friend, without our seeing or sus- 
pecting it, till all at once he makes a confession, and we 
then know that he has been long numbered among the 
most wretched of4he wretched — the slave of his own sins 
and sorrows — or thralled beneath those of another, to 
whom fate may have given sovereign power over his 
whole life! Well, then — or rather ill then — Burns be- 
haved as most men do in misery — and the farm going to 
ruin — that is crop and stock to pay the rent — he desired 
to be — and was made — an exciseman. And for that— 
you ninny — you are whinnying scornfully at Scotland ! 
Many a better man than yourself — beg your pardon — has 
been, and is now, an exciseman. Nay, to be plain with 
you — we doubt if your education has been sufficiently 
intellectual for an exciseman. We never heard it sad of 
you, 

" And even the story ran that he could gauge." 

Burns then was made what he desired to be — what he .was 
fit for — though you are not — and what was in itself re- 
spectable: — an exciseman. His salary was not so large 
certainly as that of the Bishop of Durham — or even of 
London — but it was certainly larger than that of many a 
curate at that time doing perhaps double or treble duty in 
those dioceses, without much audible complaint on their 
part, or outcry from Scotland against blind and brutal 
English bishops, or against beggarly England, for starving 
her pauper curates, by whatever genius or erudition 
adorned. Burns died an' exciseman, it is true, at the age 
of thirty-seven ; on the same day died an English curate 
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we could name, a surpassing scholar, and of stainless 
virtue, blind, palsied, " old and miserably poor,"— without 
as much money as would bury him ; and no wonder for 
he never had the salary of a Scotch exciseman. 

Two blacks — nay twenty — won't make a white. True 
—but one black is as black as another — and the Southern 
Pot, brazen as it is, must not abuse with impunity the North- 
ern Pan. But now to the right nail, and let us knock it 
on the head. What did England do for her own Bloom- 
field 1 He was not in genius equal to. Burns — but he was 
beyond all compare, and out of all sight, the best poet 
ever produced by England's lower orders* He was the 
most spiritual shoemaker that ever handled an awl. The 
Farmer's Boy is a wonderful poem — and will live in the 
poetry of England. Did England, then, keep Bloomfield 
in comfort, and scatter flowers along the smooth and 
sunny path that led him to the grave 1 No. He had given 
him, by some minister or other, we believe Lord Sidmouth, 
a paltry place in some office or other — most uncongenial 
with all his nature ami all his habits — of which the shabby 
salary was insufficient to purchase for his family even the 
bare necessaries of life. He thus dragged out for many 
long obscure years a sickly existence, as miserable as the 
existence of a good man can be made by narrowest cir- 
cumstances — and all the while Englishmen were scoffingly 
scorning, with haughty and bitter taunts, the patronage, 
that, at his own earnest desire, made Burns an excise* 
man ! Nay, when Southey, late in Bloomfield's life, and 
when it was drawing mournfully to a close, proposed a 
contribution for his behoof, and put down his own £5, 
how many purse-strings were untied? How much fine 
gold was poured out for the indigent son of genius and 
virtue 1 Shame shuffles the sum out of sight — for it was 
not sufficient to have bought the manumission of an old 
negro slave I 

With many noble virtues, Burns was at last a man of a 
troubled, a distempered, a diseased moral mind — and even 
to know how to have done good to him — permanently— 
was most difficult ; while in those disturbed and distracted 
times, still more difficult was it to carry into execution any 
designs for his good — and much was there even to excuse 
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his countrymen then in power for looking upon him with 
an evil eye. But Bloomfield led a pure, peaceable, and 
blameless life. Easy, indeed, would it have been to make 
him happy— but he was as much forgotten as if he had 
been dead-— and when he died— did England mourn over 
him— or after having denied him bread, give him so much 
as a stone 1 No. He dropt into the grave with no other 
lament, we ever heard of, but a few copies of indifferent 
verses in some of the Annuals, and seldom or never now 
does one hear a whisper of his name. O fie ! well may 
the white rose blush red — and the red rose turn pale! 
Let England then leave Scotland to her shame about 
Burns— and, thinking of her own treatment of Bloomfield, 
cover her own face with both her hands — and confess that 
it was most base. At least let her not impudently abuse 
us for the same sin— committed against greater genius, 
but less hallowed by virtue; — and if she will not hang 
down her head in humiliation for her own neglect of her 
own " poetic child," let her not, hold it high over Scot- 
land for the neglect of hers — justified as that neglect was 
by many things— and since, in some measure, expiated 
by a whole nation's tears, shed over the laurels on her 
great poet's grave ! 

Whew ! here have we been absolutely working ourselves 
up into a passion about two dead men ! 

" After life's fitful fever they sleep well," 

and peace now lies on both their graves in a shroud of 
snow! 

Snow ! Beautiful as it yet is to our eyes, even through 
our spectacles, how gray— in imagination — it looks be- 
side the snow that used to come with the long winters 
that glorified the earth in our youth, till the white lustre 
was more delightful even than the green — and we prayed 
that the fine fleecy flakes might never cease falling waver- 
ingly from the veil of the sky. No sooner comes the 
winter now, than he is away again to one of the poles. 
Then, it was a year in itself — a whole life. We remem- 
ber slides a quarter of a mile long, on level meadows ; 
and some not less deep, down the sides of hills that to us 

VOL. II. 4 
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were mountains. No boy can slide on one leg now — not 
a single shoe seems to have sparables. The florid style of 
skating shows that that fine art is degenerating ; and, except 
in a Torry, we look in vain for the grand simplicity of the 
masters that spread-eagled in the age of its perfection. 
A change has come over the spirit of the curler's dream. 
They seem to our ears indeed to have " quat their roaring 
play." The cry of " swoop-swoop" is heard still — but oh ! 
a faint, feeble, and unimpassioned cry, compared with that 
that used, on the Mearns Brother-Loch, to make the welkin 
ring, and for a moment to startle the moon and stars— 
those in the sky, as well as those below the ice — till again 
the tumult subsided — and lo ! all the host of heaven above 
and beneath serene as a world of dreams. Is it not even 
so, shepherd? Oh! what is a rink now on a pond in 
Duddingstone policy, to the rinks that rang and roared of 
old on the Loch o' the Lowes, when every stone, circled in 
a glorious halo of spray, seemed instinct with spirit, to 
obey, along all its flight, the voice of him that launched 
it on its unerring aim, and sometimes, in spite of his awk- 
ward skillessness, when the fate of the game hung oh its 
own single crank, went cannonading through all obsta- 
cles, till it fell asleep, like a beauty as it was, just as it 
kissed the Tee ! 

Again we see — again we sit in the snow-house, built by 
us boys out of a drift in the minister's glebe, a drill — judg- 
ing by the steeple— »which was sixty — about twenty feet 
high — and pure as marble. The roof was all strewed 
with diamonds, which frost saved from the sun. The 
porch of the palace was pillared — and the character of the 
building outside, was, without any servile imitation — for 
we worked in the glow of original genius — and none of us 
had then ever seen itself or its picture — -wonderfully like 
the Parthenon. Entering, you found yourself in a superb 
hall, lighted up — not with gas, for up to that era, gas had 
not been used except in Pandemonium — but with a vast 
multitude of farthing-candles — each in a turnip stuck into 
the wall — while a chandelier of frozen snow-branches 
pendent from the roof set that presence-chamber in a blaze. 
On a throne at the upper end sat young Christopher North 
— then the king of boys, as now of men — and proud were 
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his subjects to do him homage. In niches all around the 
side-walls were couches covered with hare, rabbit, fou- 
mart, and foxes skins — furnished by those animals slain 
by U9 in the woods and among the rocks of that sylvan 
and moorland parish — the regal Torus alone being spread 
with the dun-deer's hide from Lochiel Forest in Lochaber. 
Then old airs were sung — in sweet single voice— or in 
full chorus that startled the wandering night- traveller on 
his way to the lone Kingswell — and then in the interme- 
diate push, old tales were told " of goblin groom or fairy," 
or of Wallace Wight at the Barns of Ayr, or the Brigg o' 
Stirling — or a glorious outlaw, harbouring in caves among 
the Cartlane Craigs,— or of Robert Bruce the Deliverer, 
on his shelty, cleaving in twain the skull of Bohun the 
English knight, on his thundering war-steed, armed cap- 
a-pie, while the King of Scotland had nothing on his un- 
conquered head but his golden crown. Tales of the snow- 
house ! Oh, that we had but the genius to recall you to 
life in undying song ! 

Nor was our frozen hall at times uncheered by the 
smiles of beauty. With those smiles was heard the harm- 
less love-whisper, and the harmless kiss of love. For the 
cottages poured forth their little lasses in flowerlike bands, 
nor did their parents fear to trust them in the fairy frozen 
palace, where Christopher was king. Sometimes the old 
people themselves came to see the wonders of the lamp, 
and on a snow-table stood a huge bowl — not of snow- 
that steamed with nectar that made Hyems smile as he 
hung his beard over the fragrant vapour. Nay, the mi- 
nister himself — with his mother and sister — whose souls 
are now in heaven — were with us in our fantastic festivi- 
ties — and gave to the architecture of our palace their 
wondering praise. Then Andrew Lyndsey, the blind 
Paisley musician, a Latin scholar, who knew where Cre- 
mona stood — struck up on his famous fiddle, jig or strath- 
spey — and the swept floor, in a moment, was alive, with a 
confused flight of foursome reels, each begun and ended 
with kisses, and maddened by many a whoop and yell — 
so like savages were we in our glee, dancing at the mar- 
riage of some island king ! 

Filly years have fled since that snow-palace melted 
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away— -and of all who danced there, how many are now 
alive ! Pshaw ! as many probably as then danced any 
where else. It would never do to live for ever — let us 
then live well and wisely — and when death comes — from 
that sleep how blessed to awake ! in a region where is no 
frost — no snow— but the sun of eternal life. Dreaming of 
that snow-palace— we remember the description of another 
by Cowper— more magnificent, no doubt — but to our ima- 
gination not half so dear ! 

"Less worthy of applause, though more admired, 
Because a novelty, the work of man, 
Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Rubs, 
Thy most magnificent and mighty freak, 
The wonder of the north. No forest fell, 
When thou wouldst build ; no quarry sent its stores 
T* enrich thy walls ; but thou didst hew the floods, 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 
In such a palace Aristeus found 
Cyrene, when he bore the plaintive tale 
Of Mb lost bees to her maternal ear ; 
In such a palace Poetry might place 
The armoury of Winter ; where his troops, 
The gloomy clouds, find weapons, arrowy sleet, 
Skin-piercing volley, blossom-bruising hail, 
And snow, that often blinds the traveller's course, 
And wraps him in an unexpected tomb. 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 
No sound of hammer or of saw was there : 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoin'd, nor other cement ask'd 
Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Illumined* every side ; a watery light 
deam'd through the clear transparency, that seem'd 
Another moon new risen, or meteor fall'n 
From Heaven to Earth, of lambent flame serene. 
So stood the brittle prodigy ; though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet frost-bound, 
Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught within, 
That royal residence might well befit, 
For grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths 
Of flowers, that fear'd no enemy but warmth, 
Blush'd on the pannels. Mirror needed none 
Where all was vitreous ; but in order due 
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Convivial table and commodious seat 

(What seem'd at least commodious seat) were there ; 

Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne august, 

The same lubricity was found in all, 

And all was moist to the warm touch ; a scene 

Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 

And soon to slide into a stream again. 

Alas! 'twas but a mortifying stroke 

Of undesign'd severity, that glanced 

(Made by a monarch) on her own estate, 

On human grandeur and the courts of kings. 

'Twas transient in its nature, as in show 

'Twas durable ; as worthless, as it seem'd 

Intrinsically precious ; to the foot 

Treacherous and false ; it smiled, and it was cold." 

Mercy on us ! what a hubbub ! — Can the harriers be 
hunting in such a snowfall as this, and is poor pussy in 
view before the whole murderous pack, opening in full cry 
on her haunches? Why— Imagination, thou art an ass, 
and thy long ears at all times greedy of deception ! Tis 
but a country school house pouring forth its long impri- 
soned stream of life, as in a sudden sunny thaw, the mad 
master flying in the van of his helter-skelter scholars, and 
the whole yelling mass precipitated, many of them head* 
long, among the snow. Well do we know the fire-eyed 
poet-pedagogue, who, more outrageous than Apollo, has 
" ravished all the Nine." Ode, elegy, epic, tragedy, or 
farce — all come alike to him ; and of all the bards we 
have ever known — and the sum total cannot be under a 
thousand — he alone, judging from the cock and the squint 
of his eye, labours under the blessing or the curse— we 
wot not whilk it be — of perpetual inspiration. A rare eye, 
too, is his at the setting of a springe for woodcocks, or 
tracking a mawkin on the snow. Not a dare-devil in the 
school that durst follow the indentations of his toes and 
fingers up the wall of the old castle to the holes just below 
the battlements, to thrust his arm up to the elbows harry- 
ing the martins' nests. The corbies ken the shape of his 
shoulders, as craftily he thrids the wood ; and let them 
build their domicile as high as the swinging twigs will bear 
its weight, agile as squirrel, and as foumart ferocious, up 
speels, by the height undizzied, the dreadless dominie ; 
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and should there be fledged or puddock-haired young ones 
among the wool, whirling with guttural cawings down a 
hundred feet descent, on the hard rooty ground-floor from 
which springs pine, oak, or ash, driven out is the life, with 
a squelsh and a squash, from the worthless carrion. At 
swimming we should not boggle to back him for the trifle 
of a cool hundred against the best survivor among those 
water-serpents, Mr. Turner, Dr. Bedale, Lieutenant Eken- 
head, Lord Byron, Leander, and ourselves — while, with 
the steel shiners on his soles, into what a set of ninnies in 
their ring would he not reduce the Edinburgh Skating 
Club ! 

Saw ye ever a snowball bicker 1 Never ! Then look 
there with all the eyes in your head — only beware of a 
bash on the bridge of your nose, a bash shall dye the show 
in your virgin blood. The poet-pedagogue, alias the Mad 
Dominie, has chosen the six stoutest striplings for his allies, 
and, at the head of that sacred band, offers battle to us at 
the head of the whole school. Nor does that formidable 
force decline the combat. Lo ! how war levels all foolish 
distinctions of scholarship ! Booby is Dux now, and Dux 
Booby — and the obscure dunce is changed into an illustri- 
ous hero. 

" The combat deepens— on ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Nitton,* att thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy schoolery !" 

Down from the mount on which it had been drawn up 
in battle array, in solid square comes the school army, 
with shouts that might waken the dead, and inspire with 
the breath of life the nostrils of the great snow-giant built 
up at the end of yonder avenue, and hardened like marble 
by last night's frost. But there lies a fresh fall— and a 
better day for a bicker never rose flakily from the yellow 
East. Far out of distance, and prodigal of powder, lying 
three feet deep on the flats, and heaped up in drifts to tree 
and chimney-top, the tirailleurs, flung out in front, com- 
mence the conflict by a shower of balls that from the 

* The capital of Mearns in the West 
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bosom of the yet untrodden snow between the two battles, 
makes spin the shining surface like spray. Then falling 
back on the main body, they find their places in the fore- 
most rank, and the whole mottled mass, gray, blue, and 
scarlet, moves onwards o'er the whiteness, a moment ere 
they close, 

"Calm as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm !" 

"Let fly," cries a clear voice — and the snowball-storm 
hurtles through the sky. Just then the valley-mouth blew 
sleety in the faces of the foe — their eyes, as if darkened 
with snuff or salt, blinked batlike — and with erring aim 
flew their feckless return to that shower of frosty fire. In- 
cessant is the silent cannonade of the resistless school — 
silent but when shouts proclaim the fall or flight of some 
doughty champion in the adverse legion. 

See — see — the sacred band are broken ! The cravens 
take ignominiously to flight — and the Mad Dominie and 
Bob Howie alone are left to bear the brunt of battle. A 
dreadful brotherhood ! But the bashing balls are shower- 
ed upon tfcem right and led from a hundred catapultic 
arms — and the day is going sore against them, though they 
fight Tess like men than devils. Hurra ! the Dominie's 
down, and Bob staggers. " Guards, up and at them !" 
" A simultaneous charge of cocks, hens, and earocks !" 
No sooner said than done. Bob Howie is buried — and the 
whole school is trampling on its master ! 

44 Oh, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died !" 

The smothered ban of Bob, and the stifled denunciations 
of the Dominie, have echoed o'er the hill, and, lo ! 

44 Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell," 

The runaways, shaking the snows of panic from their 
shoulders, 

44 Like dew-drops from the lion's mane," 
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come rushing to the rescue. Two of the six tremble and 
turn. The high heroic scorn of their former selves urge 
the four to renew the charge, and the sound of their feet 
on the snow is like that of an earthquake. What bashes 
on bloody noses ! What bungings-up of eyes ! Of lips 
what slittings ! Red is many a spittle ! And as the 
coughing urchin groans, and claps his hand to his mouth, 
distained is the snowball that drops unlaunched at his 
feet ! The school are broken— their hearts die within 
them — and — can we trust our blasted eyes? — the white 
livers show the white feather, and fly ! O shame ! O sor- 
row ! O sin ! they turn their backs and fly ! Disgraced 
are the mothers that bore them — and " happy in my mind," 
wives and widows, " were ye that died," undoomed to hear 
the tidings of this wretched overthow ! Heavens and earth ! 
sixty are flying before six !— and half of sixty-— oh ! that 
we should record it \— are pretending to be dead 1 1 Would 
indeed that the snow were their winding-sheet, so that it 
might but hide their dishonour ! 

Lo ! the Mad Dominie ! like Hector issuing from the 
gates of Troy, and driving back the Greeks to their ships ; 
or rather — hear, spirit of Homer ! — like some great, 
shaggy, outlandish wolf-dog, that hath swum ashoroTrom 
some strange wreck, and after a fortnight's famine on the 
bare sea-cliffs, been driven by the hunger that gnaws his 
stomach like a cancer, and a thirst-fever that can only be 
slaked in blood, to venture prowling for prey up the vale, 
till, snuffing the scent of a flock of sheep-— after some 
grim tiger-like creeping on his belly — he springs at last, 
with huge long spangs, on the woolly people, with bull- 
like growlings quailing their poor harmless hearts — and 
then fast throttling them, one after another — as it might 
seem rather in wantonness of rage than in empty pangs — 
he lies down at last in the midst of all the murdered car- 
casses, licking the blood off his flews and paws — and then, 
looking and listening round with his red turbid eyes, and 
sharp-pointed ears savagely erect, conscious of his crime, 
and fearful of punishment — soon as he sees and hears 
that all the coast is clear and still, again he gloatingly 
fastens his tusks behind the ears, and then eats into the 
kidneys of the fattest of the flock, till, sated with gore and 
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tallow, he sneaks stealthily into the wood, and coiling 
himself up all his wiry length — now no longer lank, hut 
swollen and knotted like that of a deer-devouring snake- 
he falls sullenly asleep, and rebanquets in a dream of 
murder ! 

That simile was conceived in the spirit of Dan Homer, 
hut delivered in that of Kit North. No matter. Like two 
such wolf-dogs are now Bob Howie and the Mad Dominie 
— and the school like such silly, sheep. And lo ! those 
other hell -dogs are leaping in the rear — and to the eyes of 
fear and flight each one of the six seems more many- 
headed than Cerberus, while their mouths kindle the frosty 
air into fire, and thunderbolts pursue the pell-mell of the 
panic. 

Such and so imaginative is not only mental but corporal 
fear ! What though it be but a snow-bicker ! The air, so 
far from being darkened, is brightened by the balls, as in 
many a curve they describe their airy flight — some hard 
as stones — some soft as, slush — some blae and drippy in 
the cold- hot hand that launches them on the flying foes, 
and these are the teasers — some almost transparent to the 
cerulean sky, and broken ere they reach their aim, abor- 
tive " armamentaria cceli" — and some useless from the 
first, and felt, as they leave the palm, to be fozier than the 
foziest turnip, and unfit to bash a fly ! 

Far and wide, over hill, bank, and brae, are spread the 
flying school! Squads of them, and at sore sixes and 
sevens, are making for the frozen woods. Alas ! poor 
covert now in their naked leaflessness for the stricken 
deer ! Twos and threes, in miserable plight, floundering 
in drift-wreaths ! And here and there— wofullest sight of 
all — single boys distractedly ettling at the sanctuaries of 
distant houses — with their heads all the while insanely 
twisted back over their shoulders, and the glare of their 
eyes fixed frightfully on the swift-footed Mad Dominie, 
souse over neck and ears, bubble and squeak, precipitated 
into traitorous pitfall, and in a moment evanished from 
this upper world ! 

Disturbed crows fly away a short distance — and alight 
silent — the magpies chatter pert even in alarm — the lean 
kine collected on the lown sides of braes, wonder at the 
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rippet — their horns moving — but not their tails— while the 
tempest-tamed bull — almost dull now as an ox — gives a 
short sullen growl as he feebly paws the snow. 

But who is he — the tall slender youth — slender, but 
sinewy — a wiry chap — seemingly six feet on his stocking- 
soles — and on his stocking-soles he stands — for the snow 
has sucked his shoes from his feet— that plants himself 
like an oak sapling, rooted ankle-deep on a knoll, and 
there, like a juvenile Jupiter Stator, with voice and arm 
arrests the flight, and fiercely gesticulating vengeance on 
the insolent foe, recalls and rallies the shattered school, 
that he may re-lead them to victory 1 The phantom of a 
visionary dream ! Kit North Himself — 

" In life's morning march when his spirit was young." 

And once on a day was that figure— ours ! Then like a 
chamois-hunter of the Alps ! Now, alas, lik< 



" But be hush'd, my dark spirit— for wisdom condemns, 

When the feint and the feeble deplore ; 
Be strong as a rack of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore. 
Through the perils of chance and the scowl of disdain, 

Let thy front be unalter'd, thy courage elate ; 
Yea ! even the name we have worshipp d in vain 

Shall awake not a pang of remembrance again ; 
To bear, is to conquer our fate /" 

Half a century is annihilated as if it had never been — it is 
as if young Kit had become not old Kit — but were standing 
now as then front to front — with but a rood of trampled 
snow between them — before the Mad Dominie and Bob 
Howie— both the bravest of the brave in snow or stone- 
bicker — in street, lane, or muir-fight — hand to hand, or 
single-pitched with Black King Carey of the Gipsies — or 
in an irregular high-road row — two to twelve — with a 
gang of Irish horse-coupers from the fair of Glasgow re- 
turning by Portpatrick to Donaghadee. 'Tis a strange 
thing so distinctly to see one's self as he looked of yore — 
to lose one's present frail personal identity in that of the 
powerful past ! Or rather to admire one's self as he was, 
without consciousness of the mean vice of egotism, because 
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of the pity almost bordering on contempt, with which one 
regards one's self as he is, shrivelled up into a sort of 
shrimp of a man— or blown out into a flounder ! 

The snow-bicker owns an armistice*— and Kit North- 
that is, we of the olden and the golden time — advance into 
the debateable ground between the two armies with a 
frozen branch in our hand as a flag of truce. The Mad 
Dominie loved us, because then-a-days — bating and barring 
the cock and the squint of his eye — we were like himself a 
poet, and while a goose continued standing on one leg, 
could have composed one jolly act of a tragedy, or book 
of an epic, while Bob, God bless him, to guard us from 
scathe, would have risked his life against a whole craal of 
tinkers. With open arms they come forward to receive us 
— but our blood is up — and we are jealous of the honour 
of the school which has received a stain which must be 
wiped out in blood. Oh ! from what mixed motives act 
boys and men in the deeds deemed most heroic, and 
worthy of the meed of everlasting fame ! Even so is it 
now with us — when sternly looking at the other six, and 
then respectfully eyeing the Mad Dominie, to speak of our- 
selves almost in the language of Shakspeare — . 

" The Prince of Wales stepp'd out before the king, 
And challenged either of them to single fight; 1 ' 

not at long bowls — but toe to toe at the scratch on the 
snow, with the naked mawlies— especially 

" Yon trembling coward who forsook his master," 

the brawny boy with the red shock-head, the craven with 
the carrots, who, by moonlight nights, 

44 Round the stacks with the lasses at bogles to play," 

had dared to stand between us and the ladye of our love. 
Off fly our jackets and stocks — it is not a day for buff — 
and at it like bull-dogs. Twice before had we fought him 
— at our own option — over the bonnet — for 'twas a sturdy 
villain, and famous for the cross-buttock. But now, after 
the first close, in which we lose the falL — with straight* 



% 
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right-handers, we keep him at off-fighting— and lo ! a 
gush of blood from his smeller. " How do you like that, 
Ben ?" Giving his head, with a mad rush, he makes a 
plunge with his heavy left— for he was kerr-handed — at 
our stomach. But a dip of our right elbow caught the 
blow, to the loud admiration of Bob Howie — and even the 
Mad Dominie — the umpire — could not choose but smile. 
Like lightning, our left returns between the ogles— and 
Ben bites the snow. Three cheers from the school— -and, 
lifted on the knee of his second, Jamie Wallace, since sig-. 
najized at Waterloo, and now a colonel of horse— 

*' He grins horribly a ghastly smile," 

and is brought up staggering to the scratch. We know 
that we have him — and ask considerately, " what he 
means by winking ?" And now we play around him, 



" Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play." 



He is brought down now to our own weight — then ten 

• stone jimp— his eyes are momently getting more and more 
piglike — water-logged, like those of Queen Bleary, whose 
stone-image lies in the echoing aisle of the old abbey-church 
of Paisley — and, bat-blind, he hits past our head and body 
—like an awkward hand at the flail, when drunk, thrash- 
ing corn. Another hit on the smeller — and a stinger 
on the throat-apple — and down he sinks like a poppy — 
deaf to the call of time — and victory smiles upon us from 
the bright blue skies. "Hurra — hurra — hurra! — Chris- 
topher for ever !" and perched aloft, astride on the shoul- 
ders of Bob Howie — he, the invincible, gallops with us all 
over the field, followed by the shouting school, exulting 
that Ben the Bully has at last met with an overthrow. 
We exact an oath that he will never again meddle with 
Meg Whitelaw — shake hands cordially — and 

w Off to some other game we all together flew !" 

And so ended the famous Snow-Bicker of Ped mount, now 

• immortalized in our Prose-Poem. 
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Some men, it is sarcastically said, are boys all life-long, 
and carry with them their puerility to the grave. Twould 
be well for the world were there in it more of those 

" Sound, healthy children of the God of heaven !" 

By way of proving their manhood, we have heard grown-up 
people abuse their own boyhood — forgetting what our great 
philosophical poet has told them, that 

"-The boy is father of the man," 

and thus libelling the author of their existence. A poor 
boy indeed must he have been, who submitted to misery 
when the sun was new in heaven. Did he hate or despise 
the flowers around his feet, congratulating him on being 
young like themselves? The stars, young always, though 
Heaven only knows how many million years old, every 
night sparkling in happiness which they manifestly wished 
htm to share? Did he indeed in his heart believe that 
the moon, in spite of her shining midnight face, was 
made of green cheese? Or as Bloomfield said of Suffolk 
kibbock, 

" Of three-times skimm'd sky-blue V 9 

Not only are the foundations dug and laid in boyhood, of 
all the knowledge and the feelings of our prime, but the 
ground-flat too built, and often the second story of the 
entire superstructure, from the windows of which, the soul 
looking out, beholds nature in her state, and leaps down, 
unafraid of a fall on the green or white bosom of earth, to 
join with hymns the front of the procession. The soul 
afterwards perfects her palace— building up tier after tier 
of all imaginable orders of architecture— till the shadowy 
roof, gleaming with golden cupolas, like the cloud-region 
of the setting sun, set the heavens a-blaze. 

Gaze up on the most glorious idea — gaze down on the 
most profound emotion — and you will know and feel in a 
moment that it is not a new birth. You become a devout 
believer in the Pythagorean and Platonic, and Words- 
worthian doctrine of metempsychosis and reminiscence, 
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and are awed by the mysterious consciousness of the 
thought ■" Before !" Try then to fix the date of any 
high feeling, and back travels your soul, now groping its 
way in utter darkness, and now in darkness visible — now 
launching along long lines of steady lustre, such as the 
moon throws on the broad bosoms of starry lakes — now 
arrayed in sudden contrast, and 

" Blind with excess of light !" 

But back let it travel as best or worst it may, through 
and amidst eras after eras of the wan or radiant past, yet 
never, never, except for some sweet instant of delusion 
breaking dewdrop-like at a touch, a breath — never, never 
during all that perilous pilgrimage — and perilous must it 
be, haunted by so many ghosts — may the soul reach or 
rest at the shrine it seeks — at the fountain from which 
first flowed that feeling whose origin seems to have been 
out of the world of time — dare we say — in eternity V 

Read now Wordsworth's sublime ode, " Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood," and 
acknowledge — thou who hast so foolishly scorned that 
season so near the sources — that there are " more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy." Study but this one stanza — and ever after let thy 
cradle — creaking and uncomfortable though it may have 
been to thy peevish self and all the household — ideally 
rock in the light of consecration. 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath bad elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 
And not in utter nakedness, 
Not in entire forgetful n ess, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Befcre the g|pwing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows — 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest, 
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And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day." 

But let us make our escape from the Eleusinian Myste- 
ries of this esoteric creed — and present a plain practical 
exposition of exoteric doctrine to our pupils, the people-— 
the great run of the race. " Be ye educated all," we cry, 
but that cry being interpreted, means, " Educate ybur- 
selves ;" and that again signifies, " In whatever school you 
study, let the head master — we beg her pardon — the head 
mistress — be Nature ! A man or woman may be taught 
many things out of primers when well-stricken in years. 
But there are far more things needful for them to know, 
beyond the communicating power of Brougham or Birk- 
beck. Oh ! that life were so constituted in our land, that 
every human soul might have fair play in this world of 
trial ! But alas ! how many millions of them we call free 
are born — and bred — live and die — slaves ! Here in this 
island, 

" Set like an emerald in the silver sea," 

hath slavery, and the slave-trade, established their strong- 
holds. No day-denied diggers, 

" Plunged deep down beneath the swarthy mine," 

are more hopelessly shut out from the " sun's glad beams," 
than are the melancholy millions whom we insult, by tell- 
ing them that they are free, because, forsooth, Briton-born ! 
Plutus is our god — and all his idolaters are at once tyrants 
and slaves. True — and thank God for it — the lash falls 
not here, on the bare back of the pauper — if he withhold 
his horny hands from crime. If he do not — then away 
with him to the Hulks — the Bermudas, or the gallows. 
But a lash of scorpions is inflicted on his heart. The 
scourge of the mid-day sun smites him — the moon sees 
his wan face at work — and vet, the wretch — toil as he 
may, till he is sweated to the brink of death — starves mid 
a starving family — and is buried at the expense of the 
parish — a skeleton. 
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What an exaggerated picture ! 

" Methinks we hear some gentle spirit cry." 

Yes— it is exaggerated far beyond the truth— as a picture 
of the common condition of the common people. But not 
more so— not so much so — as the pictures of female negro 
slaves, kneeling, with fettered legs and arms, under the 
cart-whip of Saracen-headed overseers. Both are true— 
and both are false — true as individual pictures — alas 1 too 
many— false as general pictures of slavery, either in corn 
and cotton, or sugar and rum islands* But here the 
misery is at our own doors — and within reach not only 
of our open eyes, but of our open hands— yet it groans 
and growls unheeded by those sensual sentimentalists that 
run in search of wretchedness that raves beyond seas, 
and turn aside— not that they may not trample upon— 
but that they may escape relieving him— -the beggar 
perishing on the pavement, within a few steps of their own 
porch. And this is — charity ! 

Under such a system, the political economist comes for- 
ward with his Manual of the Best Means of removing 
Misery — and let us for a moment notice his nostrums— let 
Christopher North, in his Winter Rhapsody, follow John 
Ramsay M'Culloch in his — and let the world decide to 
which rhapsodist the greater portion of common sense be- 
longs, whether in our poetical-prose, or his prose-prose, 
be embarked the richest freightage of truth. 

" The weavers and other mechanics of Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham," quoth our rhapsodizing sage, 
" possess infinitely more general and extended information 
than is possessed by the agricultural labourer of any 
county in the empire. % And this is exactly what a more 
unprejudiced inquiry into the subject would have led us to 
anticipate. The various occupations in which the hus- 
bandman is made necessarily to engage, their constant 
liability to be affected by so variable a power as the 
weather, and the perpetual change in the appearance of the 
objects which daily meet his eyes, and with which he is 
conversant, occupy his attention, and render him a stran- 
ger tcr that ennui and desire for extrinsic and adventitious 
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excitement which must ever be felt by those who are con- 
stantly engaged in burnishing the point of a pin, or in per- 
forming the same endless routine of precisely similar ope- 
rations. This want of excitement cannot, however, be so 
cheaply or effectually gratified in any other way as it may 
be by cultivating — that is, by stimulating — the mental 
powers. The generality of workmen have no time for 
dissipation ; and if they had, the wages of labour in all old- 
settled and densely peopled countries are too low, and the 
propensity to save and accumulate too powerful, to permit 
any very large proportion of them seeking to divert them- 
selves by indulging in riot and excess. They are thus 
driven to seek for recreation in mental excitement ; and 
the circumstances under which they are placed, afford them 
every possible facility for amusing and diverting them- 
selves in this manner. By working together, they have 
constant opportunities of entering into conversation ; and 
a small individual contribution enables them to obtain large 
supplies of newspapers, and of the cheaper kinds of periodi- 
cal publications." 

This does not seem to us to be by any means an example 
of the successful application of moral to economical 
science. The rhapsodist attributes the mental inferiority 
of the agricultural labourer to the very causes which all 
other inquirers have agreed in considering of most benefi- 
cial influence on the moral and intellectual being of the 
peasant — to the various occupations in which he is engaged, 
under all varieties of weather — the perpetual change in 
the appearance of the objects which daily meet his eye — 
and all the alternations of employment which, throughout 
all the seasons of the year, enliven and diversify rural life. 
These, all other people we ever heard of, have agreed in 
thinking to be in themselves an innocent and salutary 
excitement ; but the rhapsodist laments that they leave the 
peasant a stranger to that far more beneficial ennui and 
desire for extrinsic excitement which is ever felt by those 
who are constantly engaged in burnishing the point of a 
pin ! Why, worthy sir, if the feelings and thoughts — the 
moral and intellectual being of the peasant be awakened 
by his occupations — and who dare deny they are ? — what 
better excitement would you, a Christian moralist and po- 

VOL. II. 5 
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litical economist, desire that he should enjoy? The busi- 
ness is already done to your hands by the hands of nature 
—and little or nothing left to be done by you or similar 
sages. 

Ennui! Why, we had no notion that this fashionable 
complaint had become epidemic among the weavers and 
other mechanics of Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham* 
How romantic a pensive cotton-spinner pining in ennui ! 
The blue-devils plaguing the spinning-jenny and the 
power-loom, and moping in a pin-manufactory ! 

But our rhapsodist could not have had all his wits about 
him when he represented his friends the weavers, and other 
mechanics, preyed upon by this moon-eyed demon* " By 
working together,' 9 quoth he, " they have constant oppor- 
tunities of entering into conversation." Have they ? How, 
then, our good, but inconsistent and self-contradicting sir, 
can they be subject to ennui, though " engaged in burnish- 
ing the point of a pin ?" They must be all as joyous as 
larks — stored as their minds must be " by large supplies 
of newspapers, and of the cheaper kinds of periodical pub- 
lications." Pray, sweet rhapsodist, do explain to us how, 
and why, and wherefore, those extensively informed me- 
chanics, all enjoying "constant opportunities of entering 
into conversation," should be the victims of ennui, and of 
the blue-devils? 

But we ask our rhapsodist, and surely one rhapsodist 
may question another, without offence, on the common 
subject-matter of their rhapsodies, — is the peasant less dis- 
posed to cultivate his mind by reading or conversation at 
his own fireside, after his day's-darg in the field, than the 
artificer, or artisan, or mechanic of any kind, after his 
day's-darg in his crowded workshop ? Or, is he less capa- 
ble—more incapacitated for then and there doing so ? We 
should think not. Let them be held equally disposed and 
equally capable — and no sincere lover of his kind, or of 
truth, will wish more for the one than for the other — yet 
few will deny that the rural labourer has some advantage 
here in the comparative calm, in the quiet and seclusion, 
and in the old-established simplicity of the primeval life of 
man, of which the spirit has not yet altogether left our 
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land, and of which may the traces, however faint in too 
many places, never be obliterated. 

The character of the peasantry of Scotland can speak 
for itself — nobly and well — and some of its finest spirits 
have by their genius consecrated to every feeling and 
thinking heart, their habits, their manners, their customs, 
their affections, their living abodes, and the graves in the 
kirkyard, where 

" The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep!" 

Scotland has yet just reason to be proud of her peasantry, 
who can understand and rejoice in the pictures of their 
own life, painted by Ramsay, Hogg, Cunningham, and 
Burns. Our rhapsodist may care little or nothing for any 
of these things ; what he desiderates in the Scotch peasant 
is " more general and extended information," such as is 
possessed by the mechanics of Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Birmingham; and from what sources — pray — is this kind 
of general and extended information of those mecha- 
nics derived ? Our rhapsodist has been so kind and con- 
siderate as to tell us, " from a large supply of newspapers, 
and of the cheaper kinds of periodical works !" Not much 
amiss, in their way, perhaps, sometimes — but why may 
not the peasant too occasionally drink from the same pure 
and consecrated source? "A large supply," indeed, he 
can hardly hope for, either in solitary hut or social cla- 
chan — he desires it not — nor, in our poor opinion, would 
he be the better of it — but if whiggishly inclined, he can 
contrive regularly to see the Scotsman — now much more 
wholesome food for the poor man, be he mechanic or pea- 
sant, than it once was— and if he be a Tory, which we 
hope he is — then he may let the cheaper class of periodi- 
cal works go to the dogs, and brighten his heart and his 
hearth with Blackwood's Magazine. But besides Maga 
and the Scotsman — who live like man and wife — that is, 
like cat and dog — there are other works to be found in the 
" Peasant's Nest," which we fear may be too often looked 
for in vain in the dwellings of the mechanics of Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, with all their more " gene- 
ral and extended information." Our peasants have their 
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old songs and ballads that brighten up antiquity before 
their eyes — they have their fireside tales and traditions — 
they have histories, true or fabulous, or a mixture of truth 
and fable — no bad reading in its way — they have not sel- 
dom a few books of still more serious and solemn import — 
what say you, Mr. M'Culloch, to some volumes of sermons, 
odd or in sets — with other works on theology or divinity — 
perhaps natural as well as revealed — forming on the win* 
dow-sole of the spence, or on the top of the chest of 
drawers in the gudeman's ain room, or haply in the 
awmery, safe from moth, fly, or spider, a small moral and 
religious library, which, when they have read it all through 
once, they may e'en read again ; — and to crown all — and 
oftener read of old than all, they have , 

"The big Ha'-bible, aince their father's pride." 

It is no easy matter, we hold, to ascertain the compara- 
tive acuteness and intelligence of classes of men so very 
different from each other in all their habits, manners, and 
ways of life, as the mechanics of great manufacturing 
towns, and men employed in agriculture. We presume 
that in all things immediately appertaining to their own 
respective occupations, they are pretty much on a par ; but 
the townsman will probably be more ready and communi- 
cative than the countryman, and more fluent in speech. 
Many things too, of a fleeting interest, he will know some- 
thing about, probably not much — of which the other is 
entirely ignorant; and perhaps it may be said with truth, 
that his information is likely to be rather more miscella- 
neous. But can the quantity of mere knowledge possessed 
by the generality of weavers, or by the generality of rural 
labourers either, be very considerable ? We suspect not. 
We must look, therefore, rather to the quality ; and to us 
— we confess, though we speak if not hesitatingly, not 
dogmatically — the quality of the knowledge of the rural 
labourer seems to be, in general, the better of the two— 
for his, in general, is a knowledge more strictly appertain- 
ing to his own essential interests — his interests not as a 
labourer only, anxious, and properly anxious, about the 
rise or fall of wages, and thinking himself, not so properly, 
acquainted with the laws by which they are regulated, but 
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as a human being with a heart and a soul that can over- 
flow with rational happiness, when the implements of la- 
bour are laid aside for the night, and he may, for an hour 
or so before going to bed, refresh himself with an hour's 
reading, an hour's thought, or an hour's conversation with 
his household. Mere information, such as an intellectual 
weaver may possess — however useful and honourable to 
him— cannot of itself constitute real worth ; and we must 
find something else in him of far higher value, before we 
can speak proudly of his character. We must not, in our 
estimation of a man's worth, rate too highly his mere 
knowledge, however "general and extensive," after the 
fashion of that of the more enlightened among weavers and 
other mechanics of Glasgow, Manchester, or Birmingham. 
It is a tendency of the times to do so; and philanthropists 
seem now-a-days satisfied, if the lower orders be what is 
called tolerably intelligent, not looking into their hearts 
with a humane concern for that far better well-being, with- 
out which they may be good men in the market, but any 
thing but good men in their own houses — and seldom or 
never at church. This is not said with any view of dis- 
paraging plans for the education of the people ; for he 
who would deny education to any one of his brethren, 
would thereby show that his own had been neglected or 
perverted ; but it is said with the view of condemning as 
worthless — or worse than worthless — such education as 
our rhapsodist eulogizes, one derived from " a large sup- 
ply of newspapers, and the cheaper kinds of periodical 
works ;" or if that be not his meaning, an education which, 
when " perfected," induces the " weaver or other mecha- 
nic," whom it has enlightened, to devote all his leisure 
hours to such sources of that " more general and extended 
information," by which he is made so very inferior a being 
to the poor peasant who may rarely see but one newspa- 
per, and that one not till it be as old at least as the full 
moon. Granting then, for a moment, to our rhapsodist, 
that the " weavers and other mechanics of Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham," are generally much more acute 
—which, now that the moment is gone, we beg leave most 
peremptorily to deny, and utterly to " reprobate the idea" 
— than the peasants of the Carse of Gowrie, or the sbep. 
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herds of Tweddale — that acuteness would weigh little 
with us in our estimate of the worth of their character; 
for such sort of acuteness is very often found to belong to 
men of little or no moral feeling, and of the most profligate 
habits* It is not a quality — however useful it may be- 
that of itself excites much respect ; nor ought it, on any 
account, to be singled out as the quality by which we are 
to try, as by a test, even the intellectual— much less surely 
the moral characters — of different orders of men. 

With regard to the general and extended information of 
the weavers and other mechanics of Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, we confess ourselves somewhat sceptical.. 
Very remarkable men sometimes appear among them ; and 
generally shaking, their information is creditable to the 
class. But Scotland this day as of old — and we speak of 
Scotland, simply because we happen to be born and now 
live there — has many men among her rural population of 
a far higher and nobler stamp. Perhaps to the formation 
or upholding of such characters, a rural life is essential. 
Setting them out of the question — such peasants, shepherds, 
and herdsmen as would try the intellectual strength of 
both us rhapsodists, and haply give us a fall — and whose 
moral and religious character is worthy not of admiration 
but reverence; the inhabitants of the country — in the 
northern part of our island — have hitherto been far better 
educated than those of any of the towns in Britain, and 
taking one with another, have been a higher order of hu- 
man beings. The education that made them so, has never 
been of the kind eulogized by our rhapsodist ; for, by his 
own account, they have never had " a large supply of 
newspapers, and of the cheaper sort of periodical works." 

Our rhapsodist, in speaking of human nature, speaks 
like an oracle. We do not mean that he speaks as if he 
were inspired; but, sitting like a priest, on the stuffed 
leather of a tripod, in the penetralia of his own study- 
shrine, he thence, in a gruff voice, coughs forth responses, 
which, wise as they may look, are far indeed from setting 
at rest the general question. Thus, our oracular rhapso- 
dist declares that the mechanics in large towns are not 
permitted by the laws of human nature to divert them- 
selves by indulging in riot and excess. " The propensity 
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to save and accumulate is too powerful !" That propen- 
sity, powerful as it is, it seems to us, who are no Sir Ora- 
cle, is often met by another as powerful, and 

" When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war !" 

We mean the propensity to spend and scatter. Many, it 
is true, are the close-fisted fellows among mechanics in 
large towns — absolute misers — who contrive to sneak 
through social life without ever paying their shot. Such 
scamps are generally sober — they have not the souls to. 
get drunk. But treat them to blazes of blue ruin — and 
they make their first appearance, with distinguished sue- 
cess, in the character of David's sow. But how many 
open-handed lads there are, who are miserable till they 
have melted their wages — whether paid in paper or gold 
—into the curse of life ! The common run of mechanics 
are neither misers nor spendthrifts — but anxious, from the 
dictates of reason, to save and accumulate, and desirous, 
from the dictates of passion, to spend and scatter — and 
hence their mixed and melancholy life — its lights and 
shadows — one week drunk and another sober — for nature 
permits, nay, impels, her children to display inconsisten- 
cies of conduct that must often perplex our rhapsodist, in 
his most dogged determination to see all men who live in 
large towns, in old-settled countries, not only unable, from 
low wages, to divert themselves, by indulging in riot and 
debauchery, but not permitted to do so, by " the powerful 
propensity to accumulate and save ;" all setting their faces 
against every kind of intoxication, whether of woman or 
wine ; and by the saving grace of the " auri sacra fames," 
(our Rhapsodist's darling quotation from the classics,) led 
past the temptation of the open doors of sin ! 

That mechanics, in great towns, in old-settled countries, 
have seldom wages high enough to enable or induce any 
great part of them to indulge in dissipation, we must, in 
spite of our rhapsodist's imperious dictum, say that no- 
body who knows any thing of the ruinous fluctuations 
incident to manufactures through commerce, can for a 
moment believe. That the majority are tolerably well- 
behaved and sober, in ordinary times, we cheerfully grant ; 
but a man must shut his eyes, and put cotton into his ears, 
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who intends to walk the streets of a great manufacturing 
town, even by day — and if by night, he had better leave 
both his eyes and ears at home — with seeing and hearing 
the din and disorder of a wide-spread and profligate dissi- 
pation. Ennui itself— the plague it seems of unwashed 
artificers— although it possibly may make those who suf- 
fer under it, fly for relief to newspapers and the cheaper 
sort of periodical works — will far more frequently, we 
should opine, drive them to the gin-shop, or worse places 
—or to the druggists' shops — for we have heard that 
there are vulgar opium-eaters. But banishing ennui to 
fashionable or genteel life — our rhapsodist is a dreamer 
among men indeed, if he seriously believes that in old- 
settled countries, mechanics do not too often, and in 
miserable numbers — get drunk. His creed looks like the 
crotchet of some hare-brained rural sentimentalist, poetiz- 
ing about towns, and not like an opinion adopted from 
reflection, observation, experience, and reason, by the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of London. 

Our rhapsodist says by "cultivating, that is, stimulat- 
ing — the mental powers." With what an air of grand 
simplicity he lets his dogma drop from his lips, or trickle 
from his pen! You may stimulate a mechanic's or a 
peasant's mental powers by such reading as shall poison 
or kill his soul. You may stimulate them so as to impel 
him to burn stacks and break machinery — and thus ele- 
vate him to the gallows. Nor do we know any other 
kind of reading more likely to do so than that of" a large 
supply of newspapers, and the cheaper kinds of periodical 
works" — for they are not all like the tracts circulated by 
the Society for Useful and Entertaining Knowledge — and 
many of them are as inflammatory — as stimulative, as if 
edited by "Swing." Strong spirits stimulate — but they 
destroy — and cheap gin, bad as it is for soul and body, for 
the corporeal and for the mental powers, is not more so 
than the cheap paper-poison of the incendiary press. 

*' Cultivating, that is, stimulating I" and this is the secret 

of education for the people ! 

To know what is the real character and condition either 
of the town or country population of this kingdom, we 
must look a little deeper into both than our rhapsodist, 
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and not content ourselves with such a very superficial 
survey. The condition of rural labourers is certainly 
more steadfast than that of manufacturing workmen ; and 
therefore whatever good and useful qualities of mind, or 
habits of conduct, are naturally formed and fostered by 
such influences, will and must belong to the one rather 
than to the other. Such qualities and habits are of vast 
importance to the virtue and happiness of human beings ; 
and therein the rural population certainly have the advan- 
tage. It is a blessing belonging to their condition, and 
breathing its influence over their whole life. Nor does it 
at all disprove the truth of this, that bad governments 
have it in their power to break in upon and disturb, and 
even, indeed, reverse this law. To such thwarting and 
counteracting causes all modes and conditions of life are 
alike subject ; but we have spoken of what would happen, 
were the agency of natural laws not grievously nullified 
or worse, by the ignorance and folly of pretended science. 

Finally, will our rhapsodist doubt or deny, that in 
large towns and cities vice has it haunts and its strong- 
holds? There is comparative innocence in the country. 
The human heart, indeed, is the same in a crowded lane 
and in a lonely valley ; and it often remains the same — 
nay, the virtue of self-denial, and of " holding fast its in- 
tegrity," and of turning away in stern disdain of pollu- 
tion, is often witnessed — oftener its triumphs unwitnessed 
— in the corruption of a great city, than in the untainted 
air of rural life. Such conquests are great, and " verily 
they shall have their reward." But on the whole, is 
there not a lower tone of morality — more laxity of man- 
ners among the inhabitants of cities — high as well as 
low — but of the low alone we now speak — than among 
country people? A greater license in all things is al- 
lowed — one family is not such a check upon another— 
that moral inquisition, which conscience herself establishes 
in the country, cannot be in cities — evil deeds can be con- 
cealed there, or lost in the crowd — and there is the infector 
and the contagion of the plague of evil* 

Gentle and judicious reader ! to the side of which rhap- 
sodist dost thou incline? 

But let us away like a flamingo to other scenes over 
the trackless snow. 
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What do you mean by original genius ? By that fine 
line in the Pleasures of Hope— 

" To muse on Nature with a poet's eyel" 

Why — genius — one kind of it at least — is transfusion of 
self into all outward things. The genius that does that — 
naturally, but novelly — is original — and now you know 
the meaning of one kind of original genius. Have we, 
then, Christopher North, that gift? Have you? Yea, 
both of us. Our spirits animate the insensate, earth, till 
she speaks, sings, smiles, laughs, weeps, sighs, groans, 
goes mad, and dies. Nothing easier,' though perhaps it is 
wicked, than for original genius like ours, or yours, to 
drive the earth to distraction. We wave our wizard hand 
thus — and lo ! list ! she is insane. How she howls to 
heaven, and how the maddened heaven howls back her 
frenzy ! Two dreadful maniacs raging apart, but in com- 
munion, in one vast bedlam ! The drift-snow spins before 
the hurricane, hissing like a nest of serpents, let loose to 
torment the air. What fierce flakes ! furies ! as if all the 
wasps that ever stung had been revivified, and were now 
careering part and parcel of the tempest. We are in a 
Highland hut in the midst of mountains. But no land is 
to be seen any more than if we were in the middle of the 
sea. Yet a wan glare shows that the snowstorm is 
strangely shadowed by superincumbent cliffs ; and though 
you cannot see, you hear the mountains. Rendings are 
going on, frequent over your head — and all around the 
blind wilderness — the thunderous tumbling down of ava- 
lanches, mixed with the moaningsj shriekings, and veil- 
ings of caves, as if spirits there were angry with the snow- 
drift choking up the fissures and chasms in the cliffs. Is 
that the creaking, and groaning, and rocking and tossing 
of old trees, afraid of being uprooted and Sung into the 
spate ? 

" Red comes the river down, and loud and oft 
The angry spirit of the water shrieks" 

more fearful than at midnight in this nightlike day — 
whose meridian is a total sun eclipse. The river runs by, 
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bloodlike, through the snow — and, short as is the reach 
you can see through the flaky gloom, that short reach 
shows that all his course must be terrible — more and more 
terrible— as, gathering his streams like a chieftain his 
clan — ere long he will sweep shieling, and hut, and 
hamlet to the sea, undermining rocks, cutting mounds 
asunder, and blowing up bridges that explode into the air 
with a roar like that of cannon. You sometimes think 
you hear thunder, though you know that cannot be- 
but sublimer than thunder is the nameless noise so like 
that of agonized life — that eddies far and wide around— 
— high and huge above — fear all the while being at the 
bottom of your heart — an objectless, dim, dreary, inde- 
finable fear, whose troubled presence — if any mortal feel- 
ing be so — is indeed sublime. Your imagination is trou- 
bled, and dreams of death, but of no single corpse, of 
no single grave. Nor fear you for yourself, for the hut 
in which you enjoy the storm, is safer than the canopied 
cliff-calm of the eagle's nest ; but your spirit is convulsed 
from all its deepest and darkest foundations, as if by a 
soul-quake, and all that lay hidden there of the wild and 
wonderful, the pitiful and the strange, the terrible and 
pathetic, is now upturned in dim confusion, and imagi- 
nation working among the secret treasures of the heart, 
creates out of them moods kindred and congenial with 
the hurricane, intensifying the madness of the heaven and 
the earth, till that which sees, and that which is seen, that 
which hears, and that which is heard, undergo alternate 
mutual transfiguration ; and the blind roaring day — at 
once substance, shadow, and soul — is felt to bo one with 
ourselves, and the blended whole, either the live-dead, or 
the dead-alive ! • 

We are in a Highland hut — if we called it a shieling, 
we did so merely because we love the sound of the word 
shieling, and the image it at once brings to eye and ear — 
the rustling of leaves on a summer silvan bower, by simple 
art slightly changed from the form of the growth of nature, 
or the waving of fern on the turf-roof and turf-walls, all 
covered with wild-flowers and mosses, and moulded by one 
single season into a knoll-like beauty, beside its guardian 
birch-tree, insupportable to all evil spirits, but with its sil- 
very stem and drooping tresses, dear to the Silent People 
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that won in the land of peace. Truly this is not the 
sweet shieling-season, when, far away from all other 
human dwellings, on the dip of some great mountain, 
quite at the head of a day's-journey-long glen, the young 
herdsman, haply all alone, without one single being with 
him that has the use of speech, liveth for months retired 
far from kirk and cross — Luath his sole companion — his 
sole care the pasturing flocks — and when their bleat is 
silent the sole sounds he hears the croak of the raven on 
the cliff, or bark of the eagle in the sky ! O sweet, solitary 
lot of lover ! Haply in some oasis in the wilderness, 
some steadfast gleam of emerald light amid the hya- 
cinth ine hue of the heather, that young herdsman hath 
pitched his tent, by one good spirit haunted morning, noon, 
and night, through all those sunny, moonlight, starry 
months, — the orphan girl, whom years ago her dying 
father gave into his arms — the old blind soldier — knowing 
that the boy would shield her innocence— when every 
blood-relation had been buried — now orphan girl no more, 
but sitting — growing there — like a lily at the shieling 
porch, or singing sweeter than any bird — the happiest of 
all living things — her own dark-haired Ronald's bride. 

We are in a Highland hut among a Highland snow- 
storm, and all at once the dreams of fancy and imagina- 
tion fade, and 

" The still sad music of humanity" 

is heard by the heart amidst the roar of the merciless hur- 
ricane* We remember the words of Burns — the peerless 
peasant — and simple as they are, with what profound 
pathos are they charged ! 

" Listening the doors an* winnocks rattle, 
I think me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O 1 winter war, 
And thro 9 the drift, deep-lairing sprattle, 

Beneath a scaur ! 

" Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o' spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o* thee ? 
Whar wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing, 

An' close thy ee 1 
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" Ev'n you on murdering errands toil'd, 
Lone from your savage homes exiled, 
The blood-stain'd roost, and sheep-cote spoil'd, 

My heart forgets, 
While pitiless the* tempest wild 
Sore on you beats." 

Burns is our Lowland bard — but poetry is poetry all over 
the world, when streamed from the life-blood of the human 
heart. So sang the genius of inspired humanity in his 
tree-sheltered " auld clay-biggin," in one of the vales of 
Coila, where gently swell the " banks and braes o' bonny 
Doon ;" and now our heart responds the strain, high up 
among the Celtic cliffs, central among a sea of mountains 
lurking hidden in a snowstorm that enshrouds the day- 
light. Ay — the one single door of this hut — the one single 
" winnock," does " rattle" — by fits — as the blast smites it, 
in spite of the white mound drilled hill-high all round the 
almost buried dwelling. Dim through the peat-reek cower 
the figures in tartan — fear has hushed the cry of the infant 
in the swinging cradle— and all the other imps are mute. 
But the household is thinner than usual at the meal-hour ; 
and feet that loved to follow the red-deer along the bent, 
now fearless of pitfalls, have been, since the first lower of 
morning light, traversing the tempest. The shepherds, 
who sit all day long, when summer hues are shining, and 
summer flowerets blow, almost idle in their plaids, beneath 
the shadow of some rock watching their flocks feeding 
above, around, and below, now expose their bold breasts 
to all the perils of the pastoral life. This is our Arcadia — 
a realm of wrath — wo — danger, and death. Here are 
bred the men whose blood — when the bagpipe blew — 
has been prodigally poured forth on a thousand shores. 
The limbs strung to giant force by such snows as these, 
moving in line of battle within the shadow of the Pyramids, 

" Brought from the dust the sound of liberty," 

while the invincible standard was lowered before the heroes 
of the Old Black Watch, and victory out of the very heart 
of defeat arose on "that thrice-repeated cry" that quails 
all foes that madly rush against the banners of Albyn. 
The storm 

" That keeps the raven quiet in her nest," 
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and has frozen in his eyry the eagle's wing, driven the 
deer to the comb beneath the cliffs, and all night impri- 
soned the wild-cat in his cell, hand in hand, as is their 
wont when crossing a stream or flood, bands of High- 
landers now face in its strongholds, all over the ranges of 
mountains, come it from the wrathful inland or the more 
wrathful sea. 

" They think upon the ourie cattle 
And silly sheep," 

and man's reason goes to the help of brute instinct—- of 
them " whose life is hidden with God !" 

How passing sweet is that second stanza, heard like a 
low hymn amidst the noise of the tempest ! Let our 
hearts recite it — even once more ! 

" Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o' spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o' thee 1 
Whar wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing, 
An' close thy ee 1" 

The whole earth is in a moment green again— trees whis- 
per — streamlets murmur— -and the " merry month o' 
spring" is musical through all her groves* But 

" A change comes o'er the spirit of our dream," 

and in a moment we know that almost all those sweet 
singers are now dead— or that they 

" Cower the chittering wing," 

never more to flutter through the woodlands, and " close 
the ee" whose wild brightness, now dim, shall never more 
be reillumined with love, when the season of nests is at 
hand, and bush, tree, and tower are again all a-twitter 
with the survivors of some gentler clime! 

The poet's heart, humanized to utmost tenderness by the 
beauty of its own merciful thoughts, extends its forgetful- 
ness — that is, its forgiveness — to all the poor beasts of 
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prey. That, say we, is true Christian poetry, and then 
expressed in what powerful words ! 

•• Ev'n you on murdering errands toil'd, 
Lone from your savage homes exil'd !" 

Each syllable tells — each stroke of the poet-painter's pencil 
depicts the life and sufferings of the poor beast of prey ! 
And then, feeling that at such an hour all life is subject to 
one lot, how profound the pathos reflected back upon our 
own selves and our mortal condition, by these few simplest 
words — 

•• My heart forgets, 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats !" 

They go to help the "ourie cattle" and the "silly 
sheep ;" but who knows that they are not sent on an errand 
of higher mercy, by Him whose ear has not been shut to 
the prayer almost frozen on the lips of them about to 
perish ! A tale of truth and tears, long forgotten, comes 
across our heart — long forgotten, though on the eve of that 
day on which the deliverance happened, so passionately 
did we all regard it, that we felt that interference provi- 
dential — as if we had indeed seen the hand of God stretched 
down through the mist and snow from heaven ! We all 
said that it would never all our lives long desert our 
memory. But all of us forgot it — and now, while the 
tempest howls, it seems again but of yesterday ! 

One family lived in Glencreran, and another in Glenco 
— the families of two brothers — seldom visiting each other 
on working days, for their sheep mingled not on the hill ; 
seldom meeting even on sabbaths, for theirs was not the 
same parish-kirk ; and seldom coming together on rural 
festivals or holidays, for in the Highlands now these are 
not so frequent as of yore ; yet all these sweet seldoms, 
taken together, to loving hearts made a happy many, 
and thus, though each family passed its life in its own 
homefelt wilderness, there were many invisible threads 
stretched out through the intermediate air, connecting the 
two dwellings together — even as the dew-gemmed gossa- 
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xner keeps floating from one tree to another, each with its 
own secret nest. And nestlike both, dwellings were. That 
in Glenco, built beneath a treeless but high-heathered 
rock — lown in all storms — with greensward and garden 
on a slope down to that rivulet, the clearest of the clear, 
(oh ! once wofully redden'd !) and growing — so it seems in 
the mosses of its own roof, and the huge stones that over- 
shadow it— out of, and belonging to, the solid earth. That 
in Glencreran, more conspicuous, on a knoll among the 
pastoral meadows, midway between mountain and moun- 
tain, so that the grove which shelters it, except when the 
sun is shining in his meridian-tower, is darkened by both 
their shadows, and dark, indeed, even in the sunshine, for 
'tis a low but wide-armed grove of old oaklike pines. A 
little farther down, and Glencreran is truly "a silvan 
scene" indeed ; but this dwelling is the highest up of all, 
the first you descend upon, near the foot of that wild hang- 
ing staircase now between you and Glen-Etive, and, except 
this old oaklike grove of pine3, there is not a tree, and 
hardly a bush, on bank or brae, pasture or hayfield, 
though these are kept, by many a rill, there mingling 
themselves into one stream, in a perpetual green lustre 
that seemeth " unborrowed from the sun," and to be as 
native to the grass as its light is to the glow-worm. Such 
are the two huts — for they are huts and no more — and 
you may see them still, if you know how to discover the 
beautiful sights of nature from descriptions treasured in 
your heart — and if the spirit of change, now nowhere at 
rest on the earth, not even in its most solitary places, 
have not swept violently from the scenes they beautified, 
the humble but hereditary dwellings that ought to be 
allowed, in the fulness of the quiet time, to relapse back 
into the bosom of nature, through insensible and unper- 
ceived decay. 

These huts belonged to brothers — and each had an 
only child — a son and a daughter — born on the same day 
—and now blooming on the verge of youth. A year ago, 
and they were but mere children — but what wondrous 
growth of spirit and of the spirit's frame does nature, at 
that season of life, often present before our eyes, so that 
we almost see the very change going on between morn 
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and morn, and feel that these objects of our affection are 
daily brought closer to ourselves, by their partaking daily 
more and more in all our most sacred thoughts, in our 
cares and in our duties, and in knowledge of the sorrows 
as well as the joys of our common lot. Thus had these 
cousins grown up before their parents' eyes, Flora Mac* 
donald — a name hallowed of yore — the fairest, and Hamish, 
the brightest of all the living flowers in Glencreran and 
Glenco. It was now their sixteenth birth-day — and never 
had a winter sun smiled more serenely over a hush of snow. 
Flora, it had been agreed on, was to pass that day in 
Glencreran, and Hamish to meet her among the moun- 
tains, that he might bring her down the many precipitous 
passes to his parents 9 hut. It was the middle of February, 
and the snow had lain for weeks with all its drifts un- 
changed, so calm had been the weather, and so continued 
the frost. At the same hour, known by horologe on the 
cliff touched by the finger of dawn, the happy creatures 
left each their own glen, and mile after mile of the smooth 
surface glided away past their feet, almost as the quiet 
water glides by the little boat that, in favouring breezes, 
walks merrily along the sea. . And soon they met at the 
trysting-place — a bank of birch-trees, beneath a cliff that 
takes its name from the eagles. 

On their meeting, seemed not the whole wilderness to 
their souls and senses suddenly inspired with beauty and 
with joy ? Insects unheard by them before hummed and 
glittered in the air — from tree-roots, where the snow was 
thin, little flowers, or herbs flowerlike, now for the first 
time were seen looking out as if alive — the trees themselves 
seemed budding as if it were already spring — and rare as, 
in that rocky region, are the birds of song, a faint trill for a 
moment touched their ear, and the flutter of a wing, telling 
them that somewhere near there was preparation for a 
nest. Deep down beneath the snow they listened to the 
tinkle of rills unreached by the frost — and merry, thought 
they, was the music of these contented prisoners. Not 
summer's self, in its deepest green, so beautiful had ever 
been to them before, as now the mild white of winter ; and 
when their eyes were lifted up to heaven, when had they 
ever seen before a sky of such perfect blue — a sun so 
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gentle in its brightness, or altogether a week-day in any 
season, so like a Sabbath in its stillness, so like a holiday 
in its joy ! Lovers were they — although as yet they knew 
it not — for from love only could have come such bliss as 
now was theirs — a bliss, that while it beautified, they felt 
•came from and belonged to the eternal skies. 

In that wilderness Flora sang all her old songs to those 
wild Gaelic airs that sound like the sighing of winds 
among fractured cliffs, or the branches of storm-tossed 
trees, when the subsiding tempest is about to let them rest. 
Monotonous music ! but irresistible over the heart it has 
once awakened and enthralled, so sincere seems to be the 
mournfulness it breathes in its simplicity— a mournfulness 
brooding and feeding for ever and ever on the same note, 
that is at once its natural expression and its sweetest 
aliment, of which the dreaming singer never wearieth in 
her wo, while her heart all the lime is haunted by all 
that is most piteous in memory, by the faces of the dead in 
their paleness returning to the shades of mortality, only 
that once more they may pour from their fixed eyes those 
strange showers of unaccountable tears ! 

How merry were they between those mournful airs ! Oh 
how Flora trembled to see her lover's burning brow and 
flashing eyes, as he told her tales of great battles fought in 
foreign lands far, far across the sea — tales which he had 
drunk in with greedy ears from the old heroes scattered 
all over Lochaber and Badenoch, on the brink of the grave 
still garrulous of blood 1 

" The sun sat high in his meridian tower,** 

but time had not been with the youthful lovers, and the 
blessed beings believed that yet 'twas but a little hour since 
beneath the Eagle Cliff they had met in the prime of the 
full- brightened morn ! 

The boy starts to his feet — and his keen eye looks along 
the ready rifle— for his sires had all been famous deer- 
stalkers, and the passion of the chase was hereditary in 
his blood. Lo ! a deer from Dalness, dog-driven, or sul- 
lenly astray, slowly bearing his antlers up the glen, then 
stopping for a moment to snuff the air, and like lightning 
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away — away ! The rifle-shot rings dully from the scarce 
echoing snow-cliffs, and the animal leaps aloft, struck by a 
mortal but not a sudden-death wound. Oh ! for Fin gal now 
to pull him down like a wolf — but labouring and lumbering 
heavily along, the snow spotted, as he bounds, with blood, 
the huge animal at last disappears round some rocks at 
the head of the glen. " Follow me, Flora !" the boy-hun- 
ter cries — and flinging down their plaids they turn their 
bright faces to the mountain, and away up the long glen 
after the stricken deer. Fleet was the mountain-girl as 
an Oread — and Hamish, as he ever and anon looked 
back to wave her on, with pride admired the beauty 
of her lightsome motion as she bounded along the snow. 
Redder and redder grew that snow, and more heavily 
trampled, as they winded round the rocks — and, lo! the 
deer staggering up the mountain, not half a mile off, and 
there standing at bay, as if before his swimming eyes 
came a vision of Fingal, the terror of the forest, whose 
howl was known to all the eehoes, and quailed the herd 
while their antlers were yet afar off! " Rest, Flora ! rest ! 
while I fly to him with my rifle — and shoot him through 
the heart !" 

Up — up — up — far far far up the interminable glen, that 
kept winding and winding, round many a jutting promon- 
tory, and many a castled cliff, the red-deer kept dragging 
its gore-oozing bulk, sometimes almost within, and then, 
for some hundreds of yards, beyond rifle-shot, while the 
boy, maddened by the chase, pressed forwards, now all 
alone, nor any more looking behind for Flora, who -had 
entirely disappeared ; and thus he was hurried on for miles 
by the whirlwind of passion — till at last he struck the 
noble quarry, and down sank the antlers in the snow, while 
the air was spurned by the convulsive beatings of feet. 
Then leaped Hamish upon the red-deer like a beast of 
prey — and lifted up a look of triumph to the mountain 
tops. 

Where is Flora ? Her lover has forgotten her — and he 
is alone — nor knows it — in the wilderness — he and the 
red-deer — an enormous animal — fast stiffening in the frost 
of death. 
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Some large flakes of snow are in the air — and they 
seem to waver and whirl, though, an hour ago, there was 
not a breath all over the region. Faster they fall and 
faster — the flakes are almost as large as leaves — and 
over-head, whence so suddenly has come that huge yel- 
low cloud 1 " Flora, where are you ? where are you, 
Flora?"— rand from the huge hide the hoy leaps up, and 
sees that no Flora is in the glen. But yonder is a moving 
speck far off upon the snow ! 'Tis she — -'tis she — and 
again Hamish turns his eyes upon the quarry, and the 
heart of the hunter burns within him like a new-stirred 
fire. Shrill as the eagle's cry, disturbed in his eyry,he 
sends his voice down the glen — and Flora, with cheeks 
pale and bright by fits, is at last at his side. Panting and 
speechless she stands — and then dizzily sinks fainting on 
his breast. Her hair is ruffled by the wind that revives 
her, and her face all moistened by the snow-flakes, now 
not falling, but driven — for the day has undergone a dis- 
mal change, and all over the skies are now lowering 
savage symptoms of a fast-coming night-storm. 

Bare is poor Flora's head, and sorely drenched her 
hair — that an hour or two ago glittered in the sunshine. Her 
shivering frame misses now the warmth of the plaid which 
almost no cold can penetrate, and which had kept the vital 
current flowing freely in many a bitter blast. What 
would the miserable boy give now for the coverings lying 
far away, which, in his foolish passion, he flung down to 
chase that fatal deer ! " Oh ! Flora ! if you would not 
fear to stay here by yourself— under the protection of 
God, who surely will not forsake you — soon will I go and 
come from the place where our plaids are lying ; and under 
the shelter of the deer, we may be able to outlive the hur- 
ricane — you wrapt up in them — and folded — O my dear- 
est sister — in my arms!"— "I will go with you down 
the glen, Hamish !" and she left his breast — but, weak as 
a day-old lamb, tottered — and sank down among the 
snow. The cold — intense as if the air were ice — had 
chilled her very heart, after the heat of that long race ; 
and it was manifest that here she must be for the night — 
to live or to die ! And the night seemed already come, so 
full was the lift of snow ; while the glimmer every moment 
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became gloomier, as if the day was expiring long before 
its time. Howling at a distance down the glen was heard 
a sea-born tempest from the Linnhe-Loch, where now they 
both knew the tide was tumbling in, bringing with it sleet 
and snow-blasts from afar ; and from the opposite quarter 
of the sky an inland tempest was raging to meet it, while 
every lesser glen had its own uproar, so that on all hands 
they were environed with death. 

" I wiH go — and, till I return, leave you with God." — 
" Go, Hamish !" and he went and came — as if he had 
been endowed with the raven's wings. 

Miles away — and miles back had he flown — and an 
hour had not been with his going and his coming — but 
what a dreary wretchedness meanwhile had been hers ! 
She feared that she was dying — that the cold snow-storm 
was killing her — and that she would never more see 
Hamish, to say to him a right last farewell. Soon as he 
was gone, all her courage had died. Alone, she feared 
death — and wept — and wept — and wept in the wilderness- 
thinking how hard it was for one so young thus miserably 
to die! He came — and her whole being was changed. 
Folded up in both the plaids she felt as if she were in 
heaven. " Oh 1 kiss me — kiss me, Hamish — for thy love 
— great as it is— or never hadst thou travelled so the long 
snows for my sake — is not as my love — and you must 
never forget me, Hamish — when your poor Flora is dead !" 

Religion with these two young creatures was as clear 
as the light of the Sabbath-day — and their belief in heaven 
just the same as in earth. The will of God they thought 
of just as they thought of their parents' will — and the 
same was their loving obedience to its decrees. If she 
was to die — supported now by the presence of her brother — 
Flora was utterly resigned ; if she were to live, her heart 
imaged to itself the very forms of her worshipping grati- 
tude ! But all at once she closed her eyes — spake not — 
breathed not — and, as the tempest howled and rumbled in 
the gloom that fell around them like blindness, Hamish 
almost fell down, thinking that she was dead ! 

" Wretched sinner that I am ! — my wicked madness 
brought her here to die of cold in the snow !" And he 
smote his heart — and tore his hair — and feared to look up, 
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lest the angry eye of God were looking on him through 
the storm. 

All at once, without speaking a word, Hamish lifted 
Flora in his arms, and walked away up the glen — here 
almost narrowed into a pass. Distraction gave him super- 
natural strength, and her weight seemed that of an infant. 
Some walls of what had once been a house, he had sud- 
denly remembered, were but a short way off — whether or 
not they had any roof, he had forgotten ; but the thought 
even of such shelter seemed a thought of salvation. There 
it was — a snow-drift at the opening that had once been a 
door — snow up to the holes once windows — the wood of 
the roof had been carried off for fuel, and the snow-flakes 
were falling in, as if they would soon fill up the inside of 
the ruin ! The snow in front was all trampled as if by 
sheep ; and carrying in his burden under the low lintel, lo! 
the place was filled with a flock that had foreknown the 
hurricane, and all huddled together, looked on him as on 
the shepherd come to see how they were faring in the 
storm. 

And a young shepherd he was, with a lamb apparently 
dying in his arms. All colour — all motion — all breath 
seemed to be gone — and yet something convinced his 
heart that she was yet alive. The ruined hut was roof- 
less, but across an angle of the walls, some pine-branches 
had been flung as a sort of shelter for the sheep or cattle 
that might repair thither in cruel weather — some pine- 
branches left by the wood-cutters, who had felled the few 
trees that once stood at the very head of the glen. Into 
that corner the snowdrift had not forced its way, and he 
sat down there with Flora in the cherishing of his embrace, 
hoping that the warmth of his distracted heart might be 
felt by her who was as cold as a corpse. The chill air 
was somewhat softened by the breath of the huddled flock, 
and the edge of the cutting wind blunted by the stones. 
It was a place in which it seemed possible that she might 
revive — miserable as it was with mire-mixed snow — and 
almost cold as one supposes the grave. And she did 
revive — and under the half-open lids the dim blue appeared 
to be not yet life-deserted. It was yet but the afternoon— 
nightlike though it was — and he thought, as he breathed 
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upon her lips, that a faint red returned, and that they felt 
his kisses poured over them to drive death away. 

" Oh ! father, go seek for Hamish, for I dreamt to-night 
he was perishing in the snow !" — " Flora, fear not, God is 
with us." — " Wild swans, they say, are come to Loch- 
Phoil — let us go, Hamish, and see them — but no rifle — for • 
why kill creatures said to he so beautiful?" Over them 
where they lay, bended down the pine-branch roof, as if 
it would give way beneath the increasing weight of snow; 
— but there it still hung— though the drift came over their 
feet and up to their knees, and seemed stealing upwards to 
be their shroud. " Oh ! I am overcome with drowsiness, 
and fain would be allowed to sleep. Who is disturbing 
me — and what noise is this in our house ?" — " Fear not— 
fear not, Flora — God is with us." — «' Mother ! am I lying 
in your bosom ? My father surely is not out in the storm! 
Oh ! I have had a most dreadful dream !" and with such 
mutterings as these, Flora relapsed again into that perilous 
sleep — which soon becomes that of death. 

Night itself came — but Flora and Hamish knew it not — 
and both lay now motionless in one snow-shroud. Many 
passions — though earthborn, all divine — pity, and grief, 
and love, and hope, and at last despair — had prostrated the 
strength they had so long supported — and the brave boy — 
who had been for some time feeble as a very child after a 
fever — with a mind confused and wandering, and in its 
perplexities, sore afraid of some nameless ill, had submitted 
to lay down his head beside his Flora's, and soon became 
like her insensible to the night and all its storms ! 

Bright was the peat-fire in the hut of Flora's parents in 
Glenco— and they were among the happiest of the humbly 
happy, blessing this the birthday of their blameless child. 
They thought of her singing her sweet songs by the fire- 
side of the hut in Glencreran — and tender thoughts of her 
cousin Hamish were with them in their prayers. No 
warning came to their ears in the sugh or the howl ; for 
Fear it is that creates its own ghosts, and all its own ghost- 
like visitings, and they had seen their Flora in the meek- 
ness of the morning, setting forth on her way over the 
quiet mountains, like a fawn to play. Sometimes, too, 
Love, that starts at shadows, as if they were of the grave, 
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is strangely insensible to things that might well strike it 
with dismay. So was it now with the dwellers in the hut 
at the head of Glencreran. Their Hamish had left them 
in the morning — night had come, and ' he and Flora were 
not there — but the day had been almost like a summer- 
day, and they in their infatuation never doubted that the 
happy creatures had changed their minds, and that Flora 
had returned with him to Glenco. Hamish had laughingly 
said, that haply he might surprise the people in that glen 
by bringing back to them Flora on her birthday — and, 
strange though it afterwards seemed to her to be, that 
belief prevented one single fear from touching the mother's 
heart, and she and her husband that night lay down in 
sleep unhaunted by any woful dream ! 

What could have been done for them, had they been 
told by some good or evil spirit, that their children were 
in the clutches of such a night? As well seek for a single 
bark in the middle of the misty main ! But the inland 
storm had been seen brewing among the mountains round 
the King's-House, and hut had communicated with hut, 
though far apart, in that wilderness where the traveller 
sees no symptoms of human life. Down through the long 
cliff-pass of Mealanumy, between Buchael-Etive and the 
Black-Mount, towards the lone House of Dalness that 
lives in everlasting shadows, went a band of shepherds, 
trampling their way across a hundred frozen streams. 
Dalness joined its strength — and then away over the drift- 
bridged chasms toiled that gathering, with their sheep-dogs 
scouring the loose snows — in the van, Fingal, the Red 
Reaver, with his head aloft, on the look-out for deer, 
grimly eyeing the Correi where fast he tasted blood. All 
" pi aided in their tartan array," these sfcepherds laughed 
at the storm — and hark ! you hear the bagpipe play — the 
music the Highlanders love both in war and in peace. 

" They think then of the ourie cattle, 
And silly sheep ;" 

and though they ken 'twill be a moonless night — for the 
snow-storm will sweep her out of heaven — up the mountain 
and down the glen they go, marking where flock and herd 
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have betaken themselves, and now, at nightfall, unafraid 
of that blind hollow, they descend into the depth of where 
once stood the old Grove of Pines. Following the dogs, 
who know their duties in their instinct, the band, without 
seeing it, are now close to that ruined hut. ' Why bark 
the sheep-dogs so — and why howls Fingal, as if some 
spirit passed athwart the night ? He scents the dead body 
of the boy who so often had shouted him on in the forest, 
when the antlers went by ! Not dead— nor dead she who 
is on his bosom ! Yet life in both is frozen — and will the 
iced blood in their veins ever again be thawed ? Almost 
pitch-dark is the roofless ruin — and the frightened sheep 
know not what is the terrible shape that is howling there. 
But a man enters, and lifts up one of the bodies, giving it 
into the arms of them at the doorway — and then lifts up 
the other ; and by the flash of a rifle, they see that it is 
Hamish and Flora Macdonald, seemingly both frozen to 
death ! Some of those reeds that the shepherds burn in 
their huts are kindled, and in that small light they are 
assured that such are the corpses. But that noble dog 
knows that death is not there — and licks the face of 
Hamish, as if he would restore life to his eyes ! Two of 
the shepherds know well how to fold the dying in their 
plaids — how gentliest to carry them along ; for they had 
learnt it on the field of victorious battle, when, without 
stumbling over the dead and wounded, they bore away 
the shattered body — yet living;; — of the youthful warrior, 
who had shown that of such a clan he was worthy to be 
the chief. 

The storm was with them all the way down the glen — 
nor could they have heard each other's voices had they 
spoke — but mutely they shifted the burden from strong 
hand to hand — thinking of the hut in Glenco, and of what 
would be felt there on their arrival with the dying or dead. 
Blind people walk through what to them is the night of 
crowded day-streets — unpausing turn round corners — un- 
hesitatingly plunge down steep stairs*— wind their way 
fearless through whirlwinds of life — and reach in their 
serenity, each one unharmed, his own obscure house. 
For God is with the blind. So is he with all who walk 
on works of mercy. This saving band had no fear — and 
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therefore there was no danger — on the edge of the pitfall 
or the cliff. They knew the countenances of the moun- 
tains shown momentarily — by ghastly gleamings — through 
the fitful night, and the hollow sound of each particu- 
lar stream beneath the snow — at places where in other 
weather there was a pool or a waterfall. The dip of the 
hills — in spite of the drifts — familiar to their feet, did not 
deceive them now; and then, the dogs in their instinct 
were guides that erred not, and as well as the shepherds 
knew it themselves, did Fingal know that they were 
anxious to reach Glenco. He led the way — as if he 
were in moonlight ; and often stood still when they were 
shifting their burden, and whined as if in grief. He 
knew where the bridges were — stones or logs; and he 
rounded the marshes where at springs the wild-fowls feed. 
And thus instinct, and reason, and faith conducted the 
saving band along — and now they are at Glenco — and at 
the door of the hut ! 

To life were brought the dead — and there at midnight 
sat they up like ghosts. Strange seemed they — for a 
while— to each other's eyes — and at each other they 
looked as if they had forgotten how dearly once they 
loved ! Then as if in holy fear they gazed on each 
other's faces, thinking that they had awoke together in 
heaven. " Flora !" said Hamish — and that sweet word, 
the first he had been able to speak, reminded him of all 
that had passed, and he knew that the God in whom they 
had put their trust had sent them deliverance. Flora, too, 
knew her parents, who were on their knees — and she 
strove to rise up and kneel down beside them — but power- 
less was she as a broken reed — and when she thought 
to join with them in thanksgiving — her voice was gone. 
Still as death sat all those simple shepherds in the hut — 
and one or two who were fathers Were not ashamed to 
weep. ###### 

Who were they — the solitary pair — all alone by them- 
selves save a small image of her on whose breast it hung 
—-whom— seven summers after — we came upon in our 
wanderings, before their shieling in Correi-Vollach at 
the foot of Ben Chrulas who sees his shadow in a hun« 
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dred lochs ? Who but Hamish and Flora ! sitting on the 
greensward. 

Nay, dry up— daughter of our soul ! dry up thy tears ! 
and lo ! a vision set before thy eyes shall fill them with 
unmoistened light. 

Start not back, nor let the soul within thee be afraid. 
Oft before have those woods and waters — those clouds 
and mountains — that sun and sky, held thy spirit in 
Elysium, — thy spirit, that then was disembodied, and 
living in the beauty and the glory of the elements. 'Tis 
Windermere — Windermere ! Never canst thou have 
forgotten the imperishable beauty of those more than 
fortunate — those thrice-blessed isles ! But when last we 
saw them within the still heaven of thy smiling eyes, 
summer suns had overloaded them with beauty, and they 
stooped their flowers and foliage down to the blushing — 
the burning deep, that glowed in its transparency with 
other druid groves as gorgeous as themselves, the whole 
mingling mass of reality and of shadow forming one 
undistinguishable creation. But now, lo ! Windermere in 
winter ! All leafless now the groves that girdled her, as 
if shifting rainbows were in love perpetually letting fall 
their colours on the Queen of Lakes. Gone are her 
banks of emerald, that carried our calm gazings with 
them, sloping away back into the cerulean sky. Her 
mountains, shadowy in sunshine, and seeming restless as 
seas, where are they? And the cloud^cleaving cliffs that 
shot up into the blue region where the buzzard sailed? 
All gone. But mourn not for that loss. Accustom thine 
eye — and through it thy soul, to that transcendent substi- 
tution, and deeply will they be reconciled. Sawest thou 
ever the bosom of the lake hushed into pro founder rest ? 
No white-winged pinnace glides through the sunshine — no 
clanking oar is heard leaving or approaching cape, point, 
or bay — no music of voice, stop, or string wakens the 
sleeping echoes. How strangely dim and confused on the 
water the fantastic frostwork imagery, yet more stead- 
fastly hanging there than ever hung the summer banks 
when all the heavens were still as the breath of a sleeping 
child ! For all one sheet of ice now— clear as the Glass 
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of Glamoury in which that Lord of old beheld his Geral- 
dine — is Windermere, the heaven^loving and the heaven- 
beloved. Not a wavelet murmurs in all her bays, from 
the silvan Brathay to where the southern straits narrow 
into a river, now chained, too, on his silvan course, to- 
wards that perilous estuary afar raging on its wreck- 
strewn sands. The frost came after the last fall of snow 
•—and not a single flake ever touched that surface; and 
now, that you are contented to miss — or rather no longer 
miss — the green twinkling of the large July leaves, does 
not imagination love those motionless frozen forests, cold 
but not dead, serene but not sullen, and inspirative in the 
strangeness of their apparelling wild and dreamy thoughts 
and feelings about the scenery of foreign climes, far, far 
away among the regions of the North, where nature works 
her wonders aloof from human eyes, and that wild archi- 
tect the frost, during the absence of the sun employs his 
long nights in building and dissolving his ice-palaces, 
magnificent far beyond the reach of any power set to work 
at the bidding of earth's crowned and sceptered kings ? 
All at once a hundred houses, high up among the hills, 
seem on fire. The setting sun has smitten them, and the 
snow-tracts are illuminated by harmless conflagrations. 
Their windows are all lighted up by a lurid and ghastly 
splendour in its strong suddenness sublime. But look- 
look, we beseech you, at the sun — the sunset — the sunset 
region — and all that kindred and corresponding heaven 
effulgent, where even now lay in its cold glitter the blue 
bosom of the frozen lake. Who knows the laws of light 
and the perpetual miracle of their operation ? God, not 
thou. The snow-mountains are white no more, but gor- 
geous in their colouring as the clouds. Lo ! Pavy-Ark — 
magnificent range of cliffs — seeming lo come forward, 
while you gaze — how it glows with a rosy light, as if a 
flush of flowers decked the precipice in that ineffably deli- 
cate splendour! Langdale-Pikes, methinks, are tinged 
with faintest, finest purple — and the thought of violets is 
with us as we gaze on the slight tinted beauty of the 
bosom of the mountains dearest to the setting sun. But 
that long broad slip of orange-coloured sky is yellowing 
with its reflection almost all the rest of our Alps — all but 
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yon stranger — the summit of some mountain base belong- 
ing to another region — ay — the great Gabel — silent now 
as sleep— when last we clomb his cliffs, thundering in the 
mists of all his cataracts. In his shroud he stands like a 
ghost — pallid and colourless; — beyond the reach of the 
setting sun he lowers in his exclusion from the rejoicing 
light — and imagination, personifying his solitary vastness 
into forsaken life, pities the doom of the forlorn giant. 
Ha ! just as the eye of day is about to shut, one smile 
seems sent afar to that lonesome mountain, and a crown 
of crimson encompasses his forehead. 

On which of the two sunsets art thou now gazing? 
Thou who art to our old loving eyes so like the " mountain 
nymph, sweet liberty?" On the sunset in the heaven— •- 
or the sunset in the lake ? The divine truth is — O daugh- 
ter of our age — that both sunsets are but visions of our 
own immortal spirits, creative in their immortality. Lo 
both are gone from the outward world — and nought 
remains behind but a forbidding frown of the cold bleak 
snow ! But imperishable in thy imagination will be the 
sunset that owed all its beauty to the beauty of thine own 
soul — and though it will sometimes fade away into obli- 
vion — say rather retire into the recesses of thy memory, 
and lie there among the unsuspected treasures of forgotten 
imagery that have beep unconsciously accumulating thejre 
since first those gentle eyes of thine had perfect vision 
given to their depths of blue— yet, mysteriously brought 
back from vanishment by some one single silent thought, 
to which power has been yielded over that bright portion 
of the past, will that sunset sometimes reappear to thee 
in solitude — or haply when in the very heart of life. And 
then surely a.few tears will fall for sake of him by whose 
side thou stoodest, when first that double sunset, confusing 
Windermere with heaven, enlarged thy sense of beauty, 
and capacities of joy, and made thee — in thy father's eyes 
— the sweetest — best — and brightest poetess— whose whole 
life is musical inspiration — ode, elegy, and hymn, sung 
not in words but in looks — sigh-breathed, or speechlessly 
distilled in tears. 

So much, though but little, for the beautiful — with per- 
haps,, a tinge of the sublime. Are the two emotions dif- 
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ferent and distinct— think ye — or modifications of one and 
the same ? 'Tis a puzzling question — and we, the Sphinx, 
might wait till doomsday, before you, CEdipus, could solve 
the enigma. Certainly a rose is one thing and Mount 
Mtna. is another- — an antelope and an elephant — an insect 
and a man-of-war, both sailing in the sun — a little lucid 
well, in which the fairies bathe, and the Greenland Sea, in 
which Leviathan is " wallowing unwieldy, enormous in his 
gait" — the jewelled finger of a virgin bride, and grim Saturn 
with his ring — the upward eye of a kneeling saint, and a 
comet, " that from his hair shakes pestilence and war. 9 ' 
But let the rose bloom on the mouldering ruins of the 
palace of some great king — among the temples of Balbeck 
or Syrian Tadmor — and in its beauty, methinks, 'twill be 
also sublime. See the antelope bounding across a raging 
chasm — up among the region of eternal snows on Mount 
Blanc — and deny it, if you please^-for assuredly we think 
that there is sublimity in the fearless flight of that beauti- 
ful creature, to whom nature grudged not wings, but gave, 
instead, the power of plumes to her small delicate limbs, 
unfractured by alighting among the pointed rocks. All 
alone, by your single solitary self, in some wide, lifeless 
desert, could you deny sublimity to the unlooked-for hum 
of the tiniest insect, or to the sadden shiver of the beauty 
o£ his gauze-wings ? Not you, indeed. Stooping down 
to quench your thirst in that little lucid well where the 
fairies bathe, what jf you saw the image of the evening 
star shining in some strange subterranean world ? We 
shrewdly suspect that you would hold in your breath and 
swear devoutly that it was sublime. Dead on the very 
evening of her marriage day is that virgin bride whose 
delicate hands were so beautiful — and as she lies in her 
white wedding garments that serve for a shroud — that 
emblem of eternity and of eternal love — the ring upon her 
finger — with its encased star shining brightly still now 
that her eyes, once stars, are closed-— would, methinks, be 
sublime to all Christian hearts. In comparison with all 
these beautiful sublimities, Mount ^Etna, the elephant, the 
man-of-war, Leviathan swimming the ocean stream, Sa- 
turn with his ring, and with his horrid hair the comet — 
would be all less than nothings ! Therefore beauty and 
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sublimity are twin-feelings of the soul— one and the 
same birth of imagination — throughout all life inseparable 
— as you or any man may know — if you still doubt it — 
by becoming a fire-worshipper — and singing your morn- 
ing and evening orisons to the rising and the setting 
sun. 

But we have heard it whispered that we are no meta- 
physicians — and though we cannot say that 

"The wicked whisper came, and made 
Our hearts as dry as dust ;" 

yet as the metaphysics of most other' men are indeed drier 
than the baked dust of the Great Desert when driven by 
sirocco or simoom into the eyes and noses of pilgrims 
journeying to Mecca, we are off and away out of our 
Winter Rhapsody — and beg to conclude Fytte IV. (shall 
there be Fyttes V. and VI. ? — speak and it shall be done) 
with some delightful stanzas, this instant — what a pleasant 
coincidence ! — put into our hands by Beelzebub — start not 
— 'tis but a printer's devil — who caught the postman at our 
street-door — and having snatched the letter out of his paws, 
put him into too great a fright to remember to ask the 
postage. 

THE WINTER WILD. 

BY DELTA. 

I. 

How sudden hath the snow come down ! 

Last night the new moon show'd her horn, 
And, o'er December's moorland brown, 

Rain on the breeze's wing was borne ; 
But, when I ope my shutters, lo! 

Old Earth hath changed her garb again, 
And, with its fleecy whitening, snow 

O'ermantles hill, and cumbers plain. 

ii. 

Bright snow, pure snow, I love thee well, 

Thou art a friend of ancient days; 
Whene'er my eyes upon thee dwell, 

Long-buried thoughts 'tis thine to raise;— 
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Far— to m remotest infancy — 
My pensive mind thou hurriest back, 

When* first, pure blossoms of the sky, 
I watch'd to earth your mazy track — 

in. 

And upward look'd, with wondering eyes, 

To see the heavens with motion teem, 
And butterflies, a thousand ways, 

Down flaking in an endless stream; 
The roofs around all clothed with white, 

And leafless trees with feathery claws,. 
And horses black with drapery bright, — 

Oh, what a glorious sight it was ! 

IV. 

Each season had its joys in store, 

From out whose treasury boyhood chose : 
What though blue Summer's reign was o'er, 

Had Winter not his storms and snows ? 
The giant then aloft was piled, 

And balls in mimic war were toss'd, 
And thumps dealt round in trickery wild, 

As felt the passer to his cost. 

v. 

The wintry day was as a spell 

Unto the spirit — 'twas delight 
To note its varying aspects well, 

From dawn to noon, from noon to night, 
Pale morning on the hills afar, — 

The low sun's ineffectual gleam, — 
The twinkling of the evening star 

Reflected in the frozen stream : 

VI. 

And when the silver moon shone forth 

O'er lands and lakes, in white array'd, 
And dancing in the stormy north 

The red electric streamers play'd; 
'Twas ecstasy, 'neath tinkling trees, 

All low-born thoughts and cares exiled, 
To listen to the polar breeze, 

And look upon "the winter wild." 
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VEL 

Hollo ! make way along the line : 

Hark how the peasant scuds along,— 
His iron heels, in concord line, 

Brattling afar their under*eong : 
And see, that urchin ho-ieroe ! 

His truant legs they sink from under, 
And to the quaking sheet below, * 

Down thwacks he, with a thud like thunder ! 

vm. 

The skater there, with motion nice, 

In semicirque and graceful wheel, 
Chalks out upon the dark clear ice 

His chart of voyage with his heel ; 
Now skimming underneath the boughs,- 

Amid the crowd now gliding lone,— 
Where down the rink the curler throws, 

With dext'rous arm, his booming stone. 

IX. 

Behold ! upon the lapsing stream 

The frostwork of the night appears,- 
Beleaguer'd castles, round which gleam 

A thousand glittering crystal spears ; 
Here galleys sail of shape grotesque; 

There hills overspread with palmy trees ; 
And mix'd with temples arabesque,— 

Bridges and pillar'd towers Chinese. 



Ever doth winter bring to me 

Deep reminiscence of the past: 
The opening flower, and leafing tree,— 

The sky without a cloud o'ercast, — 
Themselves of beauty speak, and throw 

A gleam of present joy around, 
But, at each silent fall of snow, 

The heart to boyhood's pulses bound— 

XI. 

To boyhood turns reflection back, 
With mournful pleasure to behold 

Life's early morn, the sunny track 
Of feet, now mingled with the mould : 

VOL. II. 7 
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Where are the playmates of those years? 

Hills rise and oceans roll between : 
We call — but scarcely one appears— 

No more shall be what once hath been. 

XII. 

Yes ! gazing o'er the bleak, green sea, 

The snow-clad peaks and desert plain, 
MirrorM in thought, methinks to me 

The spectral past comes back again : 
Once more in retrospection's eyes, 

As 'twere to second life restored, 
The perish'd and the past arise, 

The early lost, and long deplored ! 



i. 



« 



AUDUBON'S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY; 



(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1831.) 



INTRODUCTION. 

The present age, which, after all, is a very pretty and 
pleasant one, is feelingly alive and widely awake to the 
manifold delights and advantages with which the study of 
natural science swarms, and especially that branch of it 
which unfolds the character and habits, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, of those most interesting and admirable 
creatures — birds. It is familiar not only with the shape 
and colour of beak, bill, claw, talon, and plume, but with 
the purposes for which they are designed, and with the 
instincts which guide their use in the beautiful economy of 
all-gracious nature. We remember the time when the 
very word ornithology would have required interpretation 
in mixed company ; and when a naturalist was looked on 
as a sort of out-of-the-way but amiable monster. Now, 
one seldom meets with man, woman, or child, who does 
not know a hawk from a handsaw, or even, to adopt the 
more learned reading, from a heronshaw ; a black swan 
is no longer erroneously considered a rara avis any more 
than a black sheep ; while the Glasgow gander himself, 
no longer apocryphal, has taken his place in the national 
creed, belief in his existence being merely blended with 
wonder at his magnitude, and some surprise perhaps among 
the scientific, that he should be as yet the sole speci- 
men of that enormous anser. 

The chief cause of this advancement of knowledge in 
one of its most delightful departments, has been the gra- 
dual extension of its study from stale books, written by 
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men, to that book ever fresh from the hand of God. And 
the second — another yet the same— has been the gradual 
change wrought by. a philosophical spirit in the observa- 
tion, delineation, and arrangement of the facts and laws 
with which the science is conversant, and which it exhibits 
in the most perfect harmony and order. Students now 
r^hge for themselves* according to their capacities and 
opportunities, fields, woods, rivers, lakes, and seas ; and 
proficients, no longer confining themselves to mere nomen- 
clature, enrich their works with anecdotes and traits of 
character, which, without departure from truth, have im- 
bued bird -biography with the double charm of reality and 
romance. 

How we come to love the birds of Bewick, and White, 
and the two Wilsons, and Montagu, and Mudie, and Knapp, 
and Selby, and Swainson, and Syme, and Audubon, and 
many others, so familiar with their haunts and habits, 
their affections and their passions, till we feel that they are 
indeed our fellow-creatures, and part of one wise and 
wonderful system ! If there be sermons in stones, what 
think ye of the hymns and psalms, matin and vesper, of 
the lark, who at heaven's gate sings, — of the wren, who 
pipes her thanksgivings as the slant sunbeam shoots 
athwart the mossy portal of the cave, in whose fretted 
roof she builds her nest above the waterfall ? 

Ay, these, and many other blameless idolaters of nature, 
haye worshipped her in a truly religious spirit, and have 
taught us their religion. Nor have our poets been blind 
or deaf to the sweet Minnesingers of the woods. Thom- 
son, and Cowper, and Wordsworth, have loved them as 
dearly as Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Milton. All those 
prevailing poets have been themselves " musical and me- 
lancholy" as nightingales, and often from the inarticulate 
language of the groves, have they breathed the enthusiasm 
that inspired the finest of their own immortal strains. 
" Lonely wanderer of nature," must every poet be — and 
though often self-wrapt his wanderings through a spiritual 
world of his own, yet as some fair flower silently asks his 
eye to look on it, some glad bird his ear solicits with a 
song, how intense is then his perception, his emotion how 
profound, his spirit being thus appealed to, through all its 
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human sensibilities, by the beauty and the joy perpetual 
even in the most solitary wilderness ! 

Our moral being owes deep obligation to all who assist 
us to study nature aright ; for believe us, it is higb and 
rare knowledge, to know and to have the true and full use 
of our eyes. Millions go to the grave in old age without 
ever having learned it ; they were just beginning perhaps 
to acquire it when they sighed to think that " they who 
look out of the windows were darkened ;" and that, while 
they had been instructed how to look, sad shadows had 
fallen on the whole face of nature, and that the time for 
those intuitions was gone for ever. But the science of 
seeing has now found favour in our eyes ; and " blessings 
are with them and eternal praise 1 ' who can discover, dis- 
cern, and describe the least as the greatest of nature's 
works, who can see as distinctly the finger of God in the 
lustre of the little humming-bird murmuring round a rose- 
bush, as in that of " the star of Jove, so beautiful and 
large," shining sole in heaven. 

Take up now almost any book you may on any branch 
of natural history, and instead of the endless, dry details 
of imaginary systems and classifications, in which the 
ludicrous littlenesses of man's vain ingenuity used to be 
set up as a sort of symbolical scheme of revelation of the 
sublime varieties of the inferior — as we choose to call it 
—creation of God, you find high attempts in a humble 
spirit rather to illustrate tendencies, and uses, and harmo- 
nies, and order, and design. With some glorious excepr- 
tions, indeed, the naturalists of the day gone by, showed 
us a science that was but a skeleton — nothing but dry 
bones ; with some inglorious exceptions, indeed, the natu- 
ralists of the day that is now, have been desirous to show 
us a living, breathing, and moving body, to explain, as far 
as they might, its mechanism and its spirit. Ere another 
century elapse, how familiar may men be with all the 
families of the flowers of the field, and the birds of the air, 
with all the interdependencies of their characters and their 
kindreds, perhaps even with the mystery of that instinct 
which now is seen working wonders, not only beyond the 
power of reason to comprehend, but of imagination to con- 
ceive I 
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Take up, we say, what book you will, and such is its 
spirit. There, for example, are these two unpretending, 
but enlightened volumes, "The British Naturalist," by 
Mr. Mudie, which, we need not add, we recommend to all 
students, and how much more real knowledge do they 
contain than many ambitious works we could mention 
m^tde up of words — words — words-*-and words, too, as 
fusionless as chips — chips — chips? This contribution to 
natural history, lie tells us at once, is sanctioned by no name 
or authority, and pretends to no systematic arrangements 
He does not fear to say that the dictum of authority, and 
the divisions of system, are the bane of study to the peo- 
ple at large ; and is it not, we add, the people at large, 
whom the people in few should seek to instruct in the 
wisdom that framed the world ? True it is, as Mr. Mudie 
says, that the dictum of authority represses the spirit of 
inquiry, and that in the divisions of system the parts are 
so many, and so scattered, that the whole cannot be under- 
stood. It were as easy to tell the hour from the disjointed 
movements of a number of watches jumbled together in a 
box, as to find " how nature goes," from the mere dissec- 
tion of her works. 

" I do not want to hear the harangue of the exhibiter ; I 
want to see the exhibition itself, and that he shall be quiet, 
and let me study and understand that in my own way. If 
I meet with any object that arrests my attention, I do not 
wish to run over the roll of all objects of a similar kind ; 
\ want to know something about the next one, and why 
they should be in juxtaposition. If, for instance, I meet 
with an eagle on a mountain cliff, I have no desire to be 
lectured about all the birds that have clutching talons and 
crooked beaks. That would take me from the book of 
nature, which is before me, — rob me of .spectacle, and give 
me only the story of the exhibiter, which I have no wish 
either to hear or to remember. 1 want to know why the 
eagle is on that cliff, where there is not a thing for her to 
eat, rather than down in the plain, where prey is abundant ; 
I want also to know what good the mountain itself does, 
— that great lump of sterility and cold ; and if I find out, 
that the cliff is the very place from which the eagle can 
sally forth with the greatest ease and success, and that the 
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mountain is the parent of all those streams that gladden 
the valleys and plains, — I am informed. Nay, more, I 
see a purpose in it, — the working of a power mightier than 
that of man. My thoughts ascend from mountains to 
masses, wheeling freely in absolute space. I look for the 
boundary : I dare not even imagine it : I cannot resist the 
conclusion — « This is the building of God.' 

" Wherever I go, or whatever I meet, I cannot be satis- 
fied with the mere knowledge that it is there, or that its 
form, texture, and composition, are thus or thus ; I want 
to find out how it came there, and what purpose it serves ; 
because, as all the practical knowledge upon which the 
arts of civilization are founded has come in this way, I too 
may haply glean a little. Nor is that all : wonderful as 
man's inventions are, I connect myself with something 
more wonderful and more lasting : and thus I have a hope 
and stay, whether the world goes well or ill ; and the very 
feeling of that, makes me better able to bear its ills. When 
I find that the barren mountain is a source of fertility, 
that the cold snow is a protecting mantle, and that the all- 
devouring sea is a fabricator of new lands, and an easy 
pathway round the globe, I cannot help thinking that that, 
which first, seems only an annoyance to myself, must ulti- 
mately involve a greater good. 

" This was the application given to natural history in 
the good old days of the Derhams and the Rays ; and they 
were the men that breathed the spirit of natural science 
over the country. But the science and the spirit have 
been separated ; and though the learned have gone on 
with perhaps more vigour than ever, the people have fallen 
back. They see the very entrance of knowledge guarded 
by a hostile language, which must be vanquished in single 
combat before they can enter; and they turn away in 
despair." 

That accomplished and philosophic naturalist, Professor 
Rennie, in one of his dissertations prefixed to his edition 
of Montagu's Ornithological Dictionary of British Birds, 
has lately laid before the public a plan of study, according 
to the method he has pursued in his own researches, which 
beautifully embodies the spirit of these remarks. So sim- 
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pie is it, that it appears some ingenious friend, to whotn 
he showed it in manuscript, objected to it that it was no 
plan of study at all. What is its method ? Why this and 
no more—- but then how much ! First, to observe a fact 
or circumstance in the fields, then to endeavour to dis- 
cover the design it was intended to serve by the great 
Creator, and subsequently to examine the statements to 
be met with in books, in order to compare them with what 
you have actually observed. On this plan, he rightly 
says, any person with a little care may become a tolerably 
good naturalist, the first walk he takes in the fields, with- 
out much knowledge of books; on the opposite and too 
current plan, much study is indispensable to enable any 
person to master the theory or system, in relation to which 
the observed facts are supposed to have their whole value 
and importance. He agrees with the leading rule laid 
down by the .illustrious M. Levaillant, that the principal 
aim of a naturalist ought to be to multiply observations — 
that theories are more easy and more brilliant indeed than 
observations ; but it is by observation alone that science 
can be enriched, while a single fact is frequently suffi- 
cient to demolish a system. Levaillant was himself one 
who preferred reading the page of nature in the woods and 
fields to the inferior study of cabinets and books — and 
hence, Professor Rennie observes, he was stigmatized, as 
another enthusiastic and genuine observer, Audubon, is at 
present, by cabinet naturalists, as a romancer unworthy 
of credit. 'Tis ever so. People sitting in their own par- 
lour, with their feet on the fender, or in the sanctum of 
some museum, staring at stuffed specimens, imagine 
themselves naturalists; and in their presumptuous and in- 
solent Ignorance, which is often total, scorn the wisdom 
of the wanderers of the woods, who have for many stu- 
dious and solitary years been making themselves familiar 
with all the beautiful mysteries of instinctive life. 

Take two boys and set them respectively to pursue 
the two plans of study. How puzzled and perplexed will 
be the one who pores over the " interminable terms" of 
a system in books, having, meanwhile, no access to, or 
communion with nature ! The poor wretch is to be pitied 
—•nor is he any thing else than a slave. But the young 
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aaturalist, who takes his first lessons in the fields, observ- 
ing the unrivalled scene which creation every where dis- 
plays, is perpetually studying in the power of delight and 
wonder, and laying up knowledge which can be derived 
from no other source. The rich boy is to be envied, nor 
is he any thing else than a king. The one sits bewildered 
among words, the other walks enlightened among things ; 
the one has not even the shadow, the other more than the 
substance — the very essence and life of knowledge; and 
at twelve years old he may be a better naturalist than ever 
the mere bookworm will be, were he to outlive old Tommy 
Balmer. 

In education — late or early— for heaven's sake let us 
never separate things and words. They are married in 
nature; and what God hath put together let no man put 
asunder-— 'tis a fatal divorce. Without things, words ac- 
cumulated by misery in the memory, had far better die 
than drag out a useless existence in the dark ; without 
words, their stay and support, things unaccountably dis- 
appear out of the storehouse, and may be for ever lost. 
But bind a thing with a word, a strange link, stronger than 
any steel, and softer than any silk, and the captive remains 
for ever happy in its bright prison-house, nor would it flee 
away had it even the wings of a dove, for already is it 
at rest. On this principle, it is indeed surprising at how 
early an age children can be instructed in the most in- 
teresting parts of natural history ; and in illustration of 
that, Professor Rennie aptly quotes a few of Coleridge's 
beautiful lines to the nightingale :— 

" That strain again ! 
Full fain it would delay me ! My dear babe, 
Who capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp. 
How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
His little hand, the small forefinger up, 
And bid us listen ! and I deem it wise 
To make him nature's child." 

Compare the intensity and truth of any natural know- 
ledge insensibly acquired by observation in very early 
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youth, with that corresponding to it picked up in later 
life from books ! In fact, the habit of distinguishing be* 
tween things as different, or of similar forms, colours, and 
characters, formed in infancy, and childhood, and boy- 
hood, in a free intercourse and communion with nature, i 
while we are merely seeking and finding the divine joy of 
novelty and beauty perpetually occurring before our eyes ^ 
in all her haunts, may be made the foundation of an ac- i 
curacy of judgment of inappreciable value as an intellec- 
tual endowment. We must all have observed with Pro- 
fessor Rennie, how exceedingly difficult it is for persons 
arrived at manhood to acquire this power of discriminating 
objects whose general similarity of appearance deceives a 
common observer into a belief of their identity; though a 
little care on the part of a parent or teacher will render it 
comparatively easy. 

So entirely is this true, that we know many observant 
persons, that is, observant in all things intimately related 
with their own pursuits, and with the experience of their 
own early education, who, with all the pains they could 
take in after life, have never }>een able to distinguish by 
name, when they saw them, above half-a-dozen, if so 
many, of our British singing birds ; while as to knowing 
them by their song, that is wholly beyond the reach of 
their uninstructed ear, and a shilfa chants to them like a 
yellow-yoldrin. On seeing a small bird peeping out of a 
hole in the eaves, and especially on hearing him chatter, 
they shrewdly suspect him to be a sparrow, though it 
does not by any means follow that their suspicions are al- 
ways verified, as our friend not unfrequently turns out 
altogether another animal — further the deponent sayeth 
,not; and though, when sitting with her white breast so love- 
ly, out of the " auld clay-bigging," in the window-corner, he 
cannot mistake Mistress Swallow, yet when flitting in fly- 
search over the lake, and ever and anon dipping her wing- 
tips in the lucid coolness, 'tis an equal chance that he 
misnames her Miss Marten. 

We could give a hundred — a thousand — ten thousand 
instances of the most astonishing ignorance Shown even by 
naturalists of considerable reputation — book and cabinet 
naturalists— with regard to facts falling under the most ob- 
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vious, and, as one might think, the most universal obser- 
vation of men, whether naturalists or not, who have seen 
the prudence and propriety of walking with their eyes open. 
But Professor Rennie quotes, and remarks on one in itself 
quite sufficient for our purpose, from the " highly lauded 
article" Ornithology, in Reese's Cyclopaedia. — " Birds of 
the same species," says the author, " collect all the same 
materials, arrange them in the same manner, and make 
choice of similar situations for fixing the places of their 
temporary abodes. Wherever they dispose them, they al- 
ways take care to be accommodated with a shelter ; and 
if a natural one does not offer itself, they very ingeniously 
make a covering of a double row of leaves, down the slope 
of which the rain trickles, without entering into the little 
opening of the nest that lies concealed below." What pre- 
cious nonsense ! What a pack of confusion ! Does the 
Cyclopaedist, or rather the Cyclops, for he could have " had 
but one eye, and that was no piercer," here speak of all 
birds, or but of some particular species? 

In either case alike is he a dolt. If of all birds, then he 
forgets, when speaking of the care they always take to 
be accommodated with shelter, the numerous families which 
lay their eggs on the bare ground, leaving them exposed 
the greater part of the day on the sands of the desert, the 
sea-beach, or isolated rocks. Accommodate them with 
shelter, and in a couple of days the shore will be stinking 
— nor will a single sea-fowl — all addled in the yellow — 
ever chip the shell. Of what " little openings of the nest" 
does the perverse and purblind old Monops prate ? The 
wren's 1 or the eagle's 1 But the wren (Miss Kitty) most 
frequently builds her domicile out of the flutter of leaves; 
on old mossy stumps, on house-walls, or the living rock ; 
and when in hedges, she would laugh at the idea of 
this dotard providing the little opening of her nest that lies 
concealed below, with a double row of leaves ; for hang the 
globe in the sunshine or the storm, and St. Catharine will 
sit within, unscared and unscathed, counting her beads 
— perhaps a score — counting them with her fine-feeling 
breast that broods in bliss over the priceless pearls. 

As for the eagle, the little opening of his nest doth verily 
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not lie concealed below a covering of a double row of 
leaves ; but, eighteen feet in circumference, (we have mea- 
sured one,) it lies unconcealed, except by its height from 
your ogles, mayhap a mile or a league, on a cliff-platform 
occasionally no doubt hidden in clouds; and men, who 
speak what is now called the English tongue, call it an 
eyrie. 

If the old gentleman be not yet quite dead — and if he be, 
then we appeal to the most scientific of his surviving de- 
scendants — he is hereby humbly requested to have the 
goodness to inform us of the name of this ingenious bird ; 
and to tell us, in a postscript, if ever, in all his born days, he 
saw a bird's nest of any kind whatever, on cliff or castle, 
ground or grove, in bush, tree, hedge, or old man's beard. 

But what constant caution is perpetually necessary du- 
ring the naturalist's perusal of even the very best books ! 
From the very best we can only obtain knowledge at second 
band, and this, like a story circulated among village gos- 
sips, is more apt to gain in falsehood than in truth, as it 
passes from one to another ; but in field study, we go at 
once to the fountain-head, and obtain our facts pure and 
unalloyed by the theories and opinions of previous ob- 
servers. Hence it is that the utility of books becomes ob- 
vious. You witness with your own eyes some puzzling, 
perplexing, strange, and unaccountable— •■fact ; twenty dif- 
ferent statements of it have been given by twenty diffe- 
rent ornithologists ; you consult them all, and getting a hint 
from one, and a hint from another, here a glimmer of light 
to be followed, and there a gloom of darkness to be avoid- 
ed — why, who knows but that in the end you do yourself 
solve the mystery, and absolutely become not only happy 
but illustrious? We cannot deny ourselves and friends 
the pleasure of perusing, in proof of this, the following pas- 
sage, which exhibits a characteristic specimen of Professor 
Rennie's happy style of treating whatever subject comes 
within the range either of his reading or his observation. 

"You pay a visit,/or example, to the nest of adabchick 
or grebe, (Fodiceps,) which you had discovered some days 
before among the reeds at the edge of a pond, and are 
surprised to find that the eggs have disappeared ; but much 
more so on taking up some of the rude materials of the 
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nest, to see the eggs snugly concealed beneath. The ques- 
tion immediately arises, Did the mother bird thus cover the 
eggs herself, and if so, for what purpose was it done ? *I f 
you, be not too impatient, (a state of mind exceedingly ad* 
verse to accuracy and originality,) you will endeavour to 
ascertain whether the covering of the eggs was peculiar to 
this individual, or common to the species, by repeated ob- 
servation, as frequently as opportunity offers ; or, if pa- 
tience fail you for this, such books as you have access to 
may be consulted. Look into Linnaeus, and all you find 
is, that this bird * builds a floating nest of grass and reeds/ 
Latham says, ' the nest is made of water-plants among tbo 
reeds, and close to the surface of the water, floating inde- 
pendent.' Willughby, Ray, and Brisson, say not a word 
about the nest. Fleming, says the ' nest is in marshes of 
aquatic plants, and made so as to float.' ' They breed/ 
says Goldsmith, ' among reeds and flags, in a floating 
nest, kept steady by the weeds and margin.' They ' con- 
struct their nest,' says Griffith, evidently copying Tern- 
minck, ' with rushes, &c. interlaced,, which they attach to 
the stems of reeds, resting it on their broken tops, or suf- 
fering it to float.' ' Nest large,' according to Jennings, 
' made of aquatic plants not attached to any thing, but 
floats among the reeds and flags penetrated by water*' 
Belon, who is followed by Gesner, Aldrovand, Jonston, 
and M. Drapiez, says, ' it nestles near the ground upon 
some turfy clump in a marsh, difficult of access.' ' On 
our large pools,' says Buffon, ' they build with reeds and 
rushes interwoven, and the nest is half dipped in the water, 
though not entirely afloat, as Linnaeus asserts, but shut and 
attached to the reeds.' Wood subsequently adds, in a note. 
' they construct a floating nest of reeds.' ' They build 
their nests,' says Hill, ' floating and loose among the flags ;' 
and, * being altogether unconnected with the reeds among 
which it floats, it sometimes happens that it is blown from 
among them into the open lake. In this situation the 
owner, like a skilful pilot, it is said, steers the nest into a 
safe harbour, by passing her feet through it.' 

" In all these various notices of the nest in question, by 
the well-known naturalists thus consulted, there occurs no 
mention of any covering of the eggs, though the inquiry 
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has brought under notice some other curious particulars, 
which, no doubt, a young and ardent observer will be anx- 
ious to verify on the nest itself, from which his book- 
research originated. Some of the authors, it has been seen, 
assert that the nest floats on water, nay, that it is purpose- 
ly built to float by the mother bird ; while others make no 
mention of its floating, and some expressly deny it. In 
a supposed case like this, it may, perhaps, be deemed 
premature for me to decide ; but the nests which have 
fallen under my observation, agree with those originally 
described by Belon, in being built on raised clumps in 
marshes, or at least so supported by wafer-plants as not 
to be intended to float. That in consequence of flopds 
these nests may, by accident, have been found floating, it 
would be wrong to deny, though there can be little doubt that 
Linnaeus, who was much too credulous of wonders, magni- 
fied a chance occurrence into a general rule. The story 
of the mother bird navigating her nest when it has been 
carried away by a flood, is altogether incredible ; for the 
nest is not only constructed of a bedding of reeds, rushes, 
and other water-plants, more than a foot in thickness, but 
the feet of the bird are so broad and clumsy, that they 
could not be thrust through it without entirely destroying 
its texture. 

« Pennant, however, seems to believe this nonsense, for 
he adds to the account — ' In these circumstances the hal- 
cyon's nest, its floating house, fluctivaga domus, as Sta- 
tius expresses it, may in some measure be vindicated.' 
The same author also is more particular about the floating 
of the nest, which he says is built near ( banks in the 
water, but without any fastening, so that it rises and falls 
as that does. To make its nest, it collects an amazing 
quantity of grass, water-plants,' &c. : and he adds, « it 
should seem wonderful how they are hatched, as the water 
rises through the nest and keeps them wet ; but the natu- 
ral warmth of the bird bringing on a fermentation in the 
vegetables, which are full a foot thick, makes a hot-bed fit 
for the purpose.' If our young student, upon reading this 
very questionable doctrine, turn to this Dictionary, page 
127, he will learn that Colonel Montagu uniformly found 
the nests cold, and that, taking into account the chemical 
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principles of fermentation, it was impossible they could be 
warm. - 

44 But Pennant also mentions a circumstance of mucn 
more interest in reference to the original inquiry, when he 
says, that tnis bird » lays five or six white eggs, and always 
cavers them when U quits the nest,' — the very point to 
ascertain which the research was begun. With this autho- 
rity, supported as it is by Montagu, most students might 
rest satisfied, but the ardent naturalist never arrives at any 
conclusion like this, without bringing all the facts within 
his knowledge to bear upon it, in order to elucidate con- 
necting causes ant! consequences ; for the fact being ascer- 
tained of the mother bird covering her eggs, it becomes 
interesting to inquire why she does this. 

" It is admitted by all the naturalists already quoted, 
that the' nest in question is built on moist ground, if not 
actually touching the water, and that part at least of the 
materials consist of moist water-plants. Now, it is indis- 
pensable to hatching, that the eggs be kept at a high tem- 
perature, and not be suffered for a moment to cool. The 
natural heat of the bird itself is sufficient for this purpose, 
without the heat of fermentation, erroneously supposed by 
Pennant ; but if she quits them for a moment to go in pur- 
suit of food, or to withdraw the attention of an intruding 
water-spaniel, or a prying naturalist, their near vicinity to 
moist plants or to water, would certainly prove fatal to the 
embryo chicks. In order then to prevent her brood from 
being destroyed by cold, the careful bird covers the eggs 
with a quantity of dry hay, to keep them warm till her 
return. 

" By keeping this interesting fact in his mind, our young 
naturalist may subsequently find that other birds employ 
the same, or similar devices. The carrion-crow, (parvus 
coronet) for example, who lines her nest with wool and rab- 
bits' fur, always covers her eggs with a quantity of this 
before leaving her nest, no doubt, for the same reason that 
the dabchick employs hay. Again, several birds of very 
different habits, such as the wood-wren, (Sylvia sibilatrix,) 
and the hay-bird, (Sylvia trochilus,) construct a permanent 
arch of moss and dried grass over their nests, leaving a 
narrow entrance in the side. Having recently had occa- 
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sion to investigate the structure of various nests with some 
minuteness, I have been led to adopt the opinion, that the 
arched coping, or dome, so remarkable in several small 
birds for ingenious and beautiful workmanship, is designed 
to preserve their animal heat from being dissipated during 
the process of incubation ; an opinion which appears to be 
corroborated by the fact of our native birds that thus cover 
in their nests at the top, being all very small. 

"Among these, besides the wood- wren and the hay- 
bird, are the common wren, the chiff-chaff, {Sylvia 
fripolais,) the gold-crested wren, the bottle-tit, (Parus cau- 
datuSy Ray,) and the dipper, (Oinclus %qttattcus, Bech- 
8Tein.) There are other birds, no doubt, little larger than 
these, such as the blackcap and the babillard, (Ourruca 
garrida, Brisson ,) which do not build domed nests ; but 
it is worthy of remark, that the latter usually lay much 
fewer eggs ; the babillard seldom more than four, and the 
blackcap four or five ; while the gold-crested wren lays 
from seven to ten, the bottle-tit from nine to twelve, and 
the common wren from eight to (some say) fourteen, and 
even twenty. It will follow of course, that in order to 
hatch so large a number, these little birds require all their 
animal heat to he concentrated and preserved from being 
dissipated. The dipper, indeed, lays but five or six eggs, 
and weighs from six to eight times more than any of our 
other dome builders ; but it is to be recollected, that, from 
its being a water bird, and building near water, ii may 
have more occasion to use ' all appliances' to concentrate 
its heat. In tropical countries, where the heat is great, 
such domed nests are very common, and are probably 
intended to protect the mother birds, while hatching, from 
the intense heat of a perpendicular sun ; though most na- 
turalists think they are designed to avert the intrusion of 
shakes, — forgetting that snakes would more naturally run 
their heads into a nest with a small side entrance, than if 
it were open above. A circumstance which fell under my 
observation, corfobative of this remark, I have recorded 
under the article Hay Bird. Other birds, in warm coun- 
tries, leave their eggs during the day exposed to the heat 
of the sun, and only sit upon them during the night, or in 
cloudy weather, when the temperature of the air is not 
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sufficiently high, — a fact which has given origin to the 
error, that the ostrich (Struthio camelns,) lays her eggs in 
the sand and abandons them to chance." ■■ 

What, then, in the opinion of this acute observer and 
inquirer, jfr the use of what in natural history is called a 
system? A methodical classification is useful in as far 
only as it may serve as a framework or a cabinet, into the 
partitions of which many little facts may be stored and 
dove-tailed, that would otherwise be scattered through the 
memory at random, at the great hazard of being lost. The 
advantage of a system of this kind, then, consists in its 
preserving such collections of facts, as a cabinet preserves 
a collection of specimens ; and, provided the several facts 
be not too far separated from their usual associations, it 
matters little what other qualities the systems possess* 
Simplicity, indeed, must always be valuable, and a simple 
system .may be likened to a plain unornamented cabinet, . 
where the specimens hold a prominent place, and the cabi- 
net itself is almost overlooked ; while a complex system 
may, in the same way, be likened to a cabinet bedizined 
with grotesque carving and fret work,. the compartments of 
which are " curiously cut," and fantastically arranged, 
consisting indeed chiefly of empty framework, without a 
useful fact, or an interesting specimen on which the mind 
can rest; and afterwards Mr. Rennie says, with equal 
truth and boldness, of these same system-mongers, that the 
alphabet of their system is all they study, yet they scruple 
not to call themselves naturalists, and the alphabet of their 
system, Natural History, though they might, with equal 
propriety, call the twenty- four letters in a hornbook the 
History of England, and rank the village schoolmaster 
who teaches it with Hume or Lingard. That some minds 
may be so constituted as to take pleasure in such nick-nack 
study, is proved by the analogous pursuits of collectors of 
old coins and medals, not for their utility, but solely on 
account of their rarity, or to perfect a series; yet it would 
be as preposterous to rank such mere collectors with a man 
like Niebuhr, who investigated medallion inscriptions, in 
order to elucidate the history of Rome, as it would be to 
rank a mere systematist with Aristotle, Ray, or John 
Hunter. 

VOL. II. 8 
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A loud outcry will doubtless be raised against Professor 
Rennie on account of these opinions, by the self-appointed 
ctibinet-ministers of nature, who are assuredly neither her 
secretaries nor her interpreters. He need not mre for the 
abuse of such persons — he writes for those wno aim at 
philosophical and extended views of nature. With all his 
admiration of the enthusiasm, devotion, and even genius of 
Linnaeus, he cannot consider that extraordinary man a 
philosophic naturalist. Linnaeus thought that the superi- 
ority of a naturalist depended upon his knowing the greatest 
number of species, and that the study of natural history 
consisted in the collection, arrangement, and exhibition of 
the various productions of the earth. Unquestionably, by 
storing the memory with specific names and technical dis- 
tinctions, *' a good gossiping naturalist" might be made; 
but good gossiping naturalists are of all old women the 
most wearifu' and superfluous, and the breed should be 
subjected to all possible discouragements. A study, again, 
narrowed down as Linnaeus narrowed it, and without 
reference to causes, effects, or the wise contrivances of the 
Creator, would never lead to the natural history which 
Lord Bacon declares to be the basis of all science, and 
" fundamental to the erecting and building of a true phi- 
losophy." Nor is Professor Rennie singular in his just 
severities on Linnaeus and his followers — for he backs them 
with the opinions of Dr. Aikin, Professor Lindley, Mr. 
White of Selborne, Mr. Vigors, Mr. MacLeay, Dr. Flem- 
ing, and Dr. Heineken ; and sums up all by asserting the 
truth to be, that the Linnaean system mainly contributed to 
extinguish the genuine study of nature, and rendered it 
unpopular for many years, since every writer surrendered 
himself unconditionally to its shackles, and, of course, 
repelled every student imbued with a particle of philosophy 
or of taste, or alive to the glorious beauties of the creation. 

What, in good truth, can be more puerile than to limit, 
as Linnaeus did, his descriptions of specific character to 
twelve words— or than his division of one of his works 
into twelve parts, because there are twelve months in the 
year — and into three hundred and sixty-five paragraphs, 
to correspond to the number of days in the year ! Thus, 
all that Linnaeus tells us of the bank swallow (Rirundo 
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riparia — Ray,) is contained in the following twelve 
words : — " H. riparia, cinerea, gula abdomineque albis — 
Habitat in Europae colli bus arenosis abrupt is, foramine 
serpentino." This is all we are taught to believe—" that 
the industry of man has been able to discover concerning 
it !" Pennant and Latham are nearly as brief and just as 
meagre, and Cuvier himself does not improve on it, " by 
gravely adding this absurdity:" — "Elle pond dans des 
trous le long des eaux. II parait constant qu'elle s'engour- 
dit pendant I'hiver, et m£me qu'elle passe cette saison an 
fond de l'eau des marais !" Compare this useless stuff 
with all the interesting facts " that the industry of man" 
has really accumulated concerning the same bird, and you 
will acknowledge that Linnaeus, wonderful being as he 
was, may, without offence to any rational mind, be safely 
pronounced an ignoramus; The late Dr. Heineken speak- 
ing of Gmelin, a disciple of the Linnaean school, charac- 
terizes him as having " an instinctive propensity towards 
the erroneous ;" — and of that gifted person's " thirteenth 
edition of Linnaeus, as it is called," quoth the doctor, " I 
have had the good fortune never to be burdened with it — 
but in an evil hour, a kind friend bestowed on me the 
seven ponderous tomes of that kindred spirit, Turton." 
Temminck calls Gmelin's edition of Linnaeus " the most 
undigested book in existence." Of Temminck's " Manuel 
d'Ornithologie," Rennie of course speaks highly, which, 
though essentially Linnaean, is much more circumstantial 
and accurate than is usual with the disciples of that school. 
It proves, however, that Temminck is much better ac- 
quainted with, collections of stuffed specimens than with 
living birds, except such aquatic ones as frequent the 
shores of Holland, and in that point of view, it contrasts 
strongly with the Dictionary of Montagu — especially now 
that that book has been so greatly enriched from many 
sources by its editor. On turning from Montagu to Tem- 
minck, we indeed are made to feel the truth of the obser- 
vat ion, that a lexicon or explanatory catalogue is of un- 
questionable and indispensable use, for the purpose of 
identifying the species which may come under observa- 
tion, or chance to be connected with interesting discussion 
and detail ; but that nobody beyond the barriers of Lin- 
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nseanism could ever dream of designating any of these, 
useful though they be, a natural history, any more than 
of calling a book like Blair's Chronology the History of 
the World. 

Mr. Rennie concludes his sixty page preface to Montagu 
with three lists containing almost all the names of /the 
writers of any note on ornithology — rudimental, literary, 
and philosophic naturalists. Under the first he includes 
all works consisting of descriptive catalogues, chiefly of 
museum specimens, arranged systematically ; including 
either whole classes, or particular groups of animals ; the 
latter termed Monographs, and t>nly useful to aid the stu- 
dent in identifying specimens by form, colour, and structure, 
commonly omitting historical and philosophical details, and 
rarely like the beautiful account of the British swallows, 
which White of Selborne called by the now abused title of 
Monograph — such- works, particularly the Monograph, 
often dealing in critical disquisitions about names, divi- 
sions, and the particular place a species, genus, or group, 
ought to occupy in the system adopted, exhibiting, in many 
instances, passages of worthless trifling, undeserving of 
perusal. The second comprehends all works consisting of 
notices and details, sometimes, though less frequently de- 
rived from the observation of living nature than from. closet 
reading, but often highly interesting and valuable, though 
very commonly sprinkled with inaccuracies. The third 
contains works consisting of personal observations on the 
habits, character, or physiology of living animals, and in- 
quiries into the causes and reasons of what is observed, 
for the purpose either of supporting theories, often fanciful, 
or of illustrating the providential wisdom of the Great 
Creator. It is to be noted, that philosophical naturalists 
are often no less deficient in knowledge of systematic cata- 
logues, than the rudimental naturalists are of philosophy — 
both are important to be known. The three lists contain, 
if not a complete, a comprehensive bibliography of birds. 

We have been led into these somewhat detailed remarks 
— some of them our own, and some of them Mr. Rennie's 
— who, we are sure, will not grudge us the use of them in 
a magazine which occasionally touches, in its own way, 
on zoology — from our anxiety to encourage students, in 
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this department of natural history, against those depressing 
fears that must sometimes assail them from the cold, dry, 
and horrid aspect which the science assumes in the Lin- 
osean school. With him we do indeed lament that the 
meagre index fashion of describing natural productions 
was ever introduced, since, as he says, it has so seldom 
been employed in the only way in which it can be useful ; 
and it appears to have taken such deep root as to threaten, 
like some sorts of noxious weeds, to be incapable of being 
eradicated ; for by far the greater number of recent works 
upon the subject, even when they pretend to novelty of 
system, have the essential characteristic of the Linnaean 
school, of being most carefully stripped of every interest- 
ing detail, and trimmed down to a limited number of lines, 
reminding one strongly of the old poets, who squared their 
leaves into the forms of adzes, hearts, and triangles, and 
left the consideration of sentiment and imagery to bards 
who would not condescend to such puerile trifling. 

It has been well said by a writer in Loudon's Magazine 
of Natural History, that "those who employ themselves 
in disguising and degrading science by cacophonous no- 
menclature, and a parade of barbarous Latinity, which 
fools think learning, are entitled to reprobation and con- 
tempt. There are many such in France, and some among 
ourselves, great men in their little circles ; they do well to 
make the moat of this, for they may rest assured that 
however high they rank in their own estimation, or in that 
of their coteries, the world neither knows nor cares any 
thing about them." Yet the puerile triflers thus employed 
hold in contempt the works that alone deserve the name of 
science; these miserable manufacturers of words com- 
plaining in querulous tones of their " legitimate produc- 
tions," being " left to languish and decay,"'" because the 
grown-up public are satisfied with infants' food in the 
shape of cheap compilations, crude translations, wonders 
of the insect worlds &c, &c* with such other amusing 
trifles, fit only for children." A consumptive blockhead 
with a queasy stomach might as well call roast-beef and 
plum-pudding " infants' food," as the sapid and nutritive 
dishes which have lately been set before the healthy public, 
and which she has plentifully devoured with great gusto. 
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Why a translation should be crude we do riot see, any 
more than its original ; and the ninny of ninnies must he 
indeed be, who, in a nation owing a million million of debt, 
and taxed accordingly, complains of a compilation " that it 
is cheap." The sneer at " Wonders of the insect world" 
is aimed, we presume at Professor Rennie's "Insect Archi- 
tecture," " Insect Transformations," &c. ; but the person 
who could call such wonders as are revealed there, 
" amusing trifles fit only for children," must be himself 
an insect scarge worthy even of this short notice, — an 
ephemeral and a midge. 

It is encouraging, however, to know, that flesh-and- 
blood naturalists are held now in far higher repute in 
Britain than the skeletons. The good sense of the English 
public never stomached such a work as Turton's seven 
ponderous % Li anaean tomes, which sell now for little more 
than the price of waste paper; and that too at a time 
when the works of genuine naturalists, such as White's 
Selborne, and Knapp's Journal of a 'Naturalist are selling 
by thousands, and will continue to sell to the tune of tens 
of thousands. 

In this state of public opinion and feeling on the subject 
of natural knowledge and science, what fears can be enter- 
tained for the success and glory of such an ornithologist 
as Audubon? We have seen that Professor Rennie classes 
him along with Levaillant, in the first order, into which 
none can be admitted but the sons of genius, who, in the 
spirit of philosophy, have pursued science over the bosom 
of nature. Of him, Swainson says, " there is a freshness 
and originality about his Essays, which can only be com- 
pared to the unrivalled biographies of Wilson. Both these 
men contemplated Nature as she really is, not as she is 
represented in books; they sought her in her sanctuaries. 
The shore, the mountain, and the forest, were alternately 
their study, and there they drank the pure stream of 
knowledge at its fountain-head. The observations of such 
men are the corner-stones of every attempt to discover the 
system of Nature. Their writings will be consulted when 
our favourite theories shall have passed into oblivion. 
Ardently, therefore, do I hope, that M. Audubon will 
alternately become the historian and the painter of his 
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favourite objects, that he will never become a convert to 
any system, but instruct and delight us as a true and unpre- 
judiced biographer of Nature." And Baron Cuvier, in a 
report made to the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
after having pronounced a splendid euiogium on Audu- 
bon's " Quatre cents dessins qui contiennent a-peu pres 
deux mille figures," thus concludes his " compte verbal*" 
" Formerly European naturalists had to make known to 
America the treasures she possessed ; but now the Mit- 
chells, the Harlans, the Wilsons, the Charles Bonapartes, 
have repaid with interest the debt which America owed to 
Europe. The History of the Birds of the United States, 
by Wilson, already equals in elegance our most beautiful 
works in ornithology. If ever that of M. Audubon be 
completed, then it will have to be granted that America, 
in magnificence, of execution, has surpassed the Old 
World." But before speaking of the magnificent design 
of Audubon, now fast being accomplished, let us first 
acquaint our readers with the man. In an autobiogra- 
phical sketch — would that it had been a finished picture- 
prefixed to the volume now before us, he , exhibits many 
traits of his simple, single-hearted, enthusiastic, enter- 
prising, and persevering character, which it is impossible 
to regard without affectionate admiration. He calls him- 
self, in the pride of genius and patriotism, an " American 
woodsman." And when some five years ago, we first set 
our eyes upon him in a party of literati, in " stately 
Ed inbo rough throned oh crags," he was such an Ameri- 
can woodsman as took the shine out of us modern Athe- 
nians. Though dressed, of course, somewhat after the 
fashion of ourselves, his long raven locks hung curling 
over his shoulders, yet unshorn from the wilderness. 
They were shaded across his open forehead with a simple 
elegance, such as a civilized Christian might be supposed 
to give his " fell of hair," when practising, " every man 
his own perruquier," in some liquid mirror in the forest- 
glade, employing, perhaps, for a comb, the claw of the 
bald eagle. His sallow fine-featured face Jbespoke a sort 
of wild independence, and then such an eye — keen as that 
of the falcon 1 His foreign accent and broken English 
speech — for he is of French descent — removed Ju m sti" 
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farther out of the commonplace circle pf this every-day 
world of ours — and his whole demeanour — it might be 
with us partly imagination — was coloured to our thought 
by a character of conscious freedom and dignity, which 
he had habitually acquired in his long and lonely wander- 
ings among the woods, where he had lived in the un com- 
panioned love and delight of Nature, and in the studious 
observation of all the ways of her winged children, that 
for ever fluttered over his paths, and roosted on the tree 
at whose feet he lay at night, beholding them still the sole 
images that haunted his dreams. All this, we admit, 
must have had over it a strong tincture of imagination ; 
for we had been told of his wandering life and his wonder- 
ful pencil ; but the entire appearance of the man was most 
appropriate to what had for so many years been his call- 
ing, and bore upon it, nor to be mistaken for a moment 
or overlooked, the impress, not of singularity, but of 
originality ; in one word, of genius — self-nursed, self- 
ripened, and self-tutored among the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of the forest, on which, jn one soul-engrossing pur- 
suit, it had lavished its dearest and divinest passion. Nor 
will this language sound extravagant to those who know 
Audubon, and that the man is never for an hour distinct, 
in his being, from the ornithologist. But hear him speak 
of himself — 

" I received life and light in the New World. When 
I had hardly yet learned to walk, and to articulate those 
first words always so endearing to parents, the produc- 
tions of nature that lay spread all around, were constantly 
pointed out to me. They soon became my playmates; 
and before my ideas were sufficiently formed to enable me 
to estimate the difference between the azure tints of the 
sky, and the emerald hue of the bright foliage, I felt 
that an intimacy with them, not consisting of friendship 
merely, but bordering on frenzy, must accompany my 
steps through life ; — and now, more than ever, am I per- 
suaded of the power of those early impressions. They 
laid sucrrhold of me, that, when removed from the woods, 
the prairies, and the brooks, or shut up from the view of 
the wide Atlantic, I experienced none of those pleasures 
most congenial to my mind. None but aerial companions 
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suited my fancy. No roof seemed so secure to me as 
that formed of the dense foliage under which the feathered 
tribes were seen to resort, or the caves and fissures of the 
massy rocks, to which the dark-winged cormorant and the 
curlew retired to rest, or to protect themselves from the 
fury of the tempest. My father generally accompanied 
my steps, — procured birds and flowers for me with great 
eagerness, — pointed out the elegant movements of the 
former, the beauty and softness of their plumage, the 
manifestations of their pleasure or sense of danger, — and 
the always perfect forms and splendid attire of the latter. 
My valued preceptor would then speak of the departure 
and return of birds with the seasons, would describe their 
haunts, and, more wonderful than all, their change of 
livery ; thus exciting me to study them, and to raise my 
mind toward their. Creator. 

" A vivid pleasure shone upon those days of my early 
youth, attended with a calmness of feeling, that seldom 
failed to rivet my attention for hours, whilst I gazed in 
ecstasy upon the pearly and shining eggs, as they lay 
imbedded in the softest down, or among dried leaves and 
twigs, or exposed upon the burning sand or weather-beaten 
rock of our Atlantic shores. I was taught to look upon 
them as flowers yet in the bud. I watched their opening, 
to see how Nature had provided each different species 
with eyes, either open at birth, or closed for some time 
after ; to trace the slow progress of the young birds toward 
perfection, or admire the celerity with which some of them, 
while yet unfledged, removed themselves from danger to 
security. 

" 1 grew up, and my. wishes grew with my form. 
These wishes, kind reader, were for the entire possession 
of all that I saw. I was fervently desirous of becoming 
acquainted with Nature. For many years, however, I 
was sadly disappointed, and for ever, doubtless, must I 
have desires that cannot be gratified. The moment a bird 
was dead, however beautiful it had been when in life, the 
pleasure arising from the possession of it became blunted ; 
and although the greatest cares were bestowed on endea- 
vours to preserve the appearance of nature, I looked upon 
its vesture as more than sullied, as requiring constant 
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attention and repeated mendings, while, after all, it could 
no longer be said to be fresh from the hands of its maker. 
I wished to possess all the productions of Nature, but 
I wished life with them. This was impossible. Then 
what was to be done? I turned to my father, and made 
known to him my disappointment and anxiety. He pro- 
duced a book of illztstratums. A new life ran in my veins. 
1 turned over the leaves with avidity ; and although what 
I saw was not what I longed for, it gave me a desire to 
copy Nature. To Nature I went, and tried to imitate her, 
as in the days of my childhood I had tried to raise myself 
from the ground and stand erect, before Nature had 
imparted the vigour necessary for the success of such an 
undertaking. 

" How sorely disappointed did I feel for many years, 
when I saw that my productions were worse than those 
which I ventured (perhaps in silence) to regard as bad, in 
the book given me by my father ! My pencil gave birth 
to a family of cripples. So maimed were most of them, 
that they resembled the mangled corpses, on a field of 
battle, compared with the integrity of living men. These 
difficulties and disappointments irritated me, but never for 
a moment destroyed the desire of obtaining perfect repre- 
sentations of nature. The worse my drawings were, the 
more beautiful did I see the originals. To have been torn 
from the study, would have been as_ death to me. My 
time, was entirely occupied with it. J produced hundreds 
of these rude sketches annually; and for a long time, at 
my request, they made bonfires on the anniversaries of 
my birthday." 

While yet a boy, he was sent to Paris, and studied draw- 
ing under David. " Eyes and noses belonging to giants, 
and beads of horses represented in ancient sculpture, 
were ) my models. These, although fit subjects for men 
intent on pursuing the higher branches of the art, were 
immediately laid aside by me ;" and at the age of seven- 
teen, he returned from France to the woods of the New 
World with fresh ardour, and commenced a collection of 
drawings under the title of the " Birds of America*" His 
father gave him a beautiful " plantation" in Pennsylvania, 
refreshed during the summer heats ' by the waters of the 
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Schuylkill river, and traversed by a creek named Perki- 
omen. Its fine woodlands, its extensive fields, its hills 
crowned with evergreens, offered many subjects for his 
pencil. There too he married — and children were bora 
unto him, whom he did not love the less ardently and 
deeply because of his love of the flowers of the field and 
the birds of the air. In all his subsequent struggles with 
uncertain, if not with evil fortune, when all other friends 
frowned, and were too ready to blame his passion for or- 
nithology, by which they saw that money might be lost 
but not won, his own family still approved of his pursuits, 
and cheered and cherished his enthusiasm, that was its 
own reward. His residence at the Pennsylvanian planta- 
tion was short as sweet ; and for twenty years his life was 
a succession of vicissitudes. Yet, amidst them all, his 
ruling passion never ebbed — it flowed on perpetually to- 
wards the forests. " Any one unacquainted with the 
extraordinary desire I felt of seeing and judging for my- 
self, would doubtless have pronounced me callous to every 
sense- of duty, and regardless of every interest. I under- 
took long and tedious journeys, ransacked the woods, the 
lakes, the prairies, and the shores of the Atlantic. Years 
were spent away from my family. Yet, reader, will you 
believe it 1 I had no other object in view, than simply to 
enjoy the sight of nature. Never, for a moment, did I 
conceive the hope of becoming in any degree useful to my 
kind, until I accidentally formed an acquaintance with the 
Prince of Musignano (Charles Bonaparte) at Philadelphia, 
to which place 1 went, with the view of proceeding east- 
ward along the coast." This was in April 1824. It does 
not appear* however, that though 

Boston is a pretty town, 

And so is Philadelphy ; 
You shall have a sugar plum, 

And I'll have one myself— eh ? 

that any sweetmeats or crumbs of comfort were bestowed 
on Audubon, who was soon compelled elsewhere to seek 
for patronage. He went to New York, where he was 
received with a kindness well suited to elevate his depress- 
ed spirits ; and afterwards ascending that noble stream, the 
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Hudson, he glided over the broad lakes, and sought the 
wildest solitudes of the pathless and gloomy forests. 

There it was, he tells us, in these forests, that, for the 
first time, he* communed, with himself- as to the possible 
event of his visiting Europe. His drawings had multiplied 
on his hands in spite of all disastrous chances — and he 
began to fancy them under the hands of the graver. We 
say in spite of all disastrous chances. 

" An accident which happened to two hundred of my 
original drawings, nearly put a stop to my researches in 
ornithology. I shall relate it, merely to show you how far 
enthusiasm — for by no other name can I call the perse- 
vering zeal with which I laboured — may enable the ob- 
server of nature to surmount the most disheartening obsta- 
cles. I left the village of Henderson, in Kentucky, situated 
on the bank of the Ohio, where I resided for several years, 
to proceed to Philadelphia on business. I looked to all my 
drawings before my departure, placed them carefully in a 
wooden box, and gave them in charge to a relative, with 
injunctions to see that no injury should happen to them. 
My absence was of several months; and when I returned, 
after having enjoyed the pleasures of home for a few days, 
JL inquired after my box, and what I was pleased to call 
my treasure. The box was produced, and opened ; — but, 
reader, feel for me — a pair of Norway rats had taken pos- 
session of the whole, and had reared a young family 
amongst the gnawed bits of paper, which, but a few 
months before, represented nearly a thousand inhabitants 
of the air ! The burning heat which instantly rushed 
through my brain was too great to be endured, without 
affecting the whole of my nervous system. I slept not for 
several nights, and the days passed like days of oblivion, 
-—until the animal powers being recalled into action, 
through the strength of my constitution, I took up my 
gun, my note-book, and my pencils, and went forth to 
the woods as gaily as if nothing had happened. I felt 
pleased that I might now make much better drawings 
than before, and, ere a period not exceeding three years 
had elapsed, I had my portfolio filled again. 9 ' 

That 6uch a heroic adventurer in the pursuit of know- 
ledge should live and die obscure, was not in the power 
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of the most malignant star. But Audubon was born under 
a lucky conjunction of propitious planets, and already an- 
ticipated his fame* " Happy days ! and nights of pleasing 
dreams ! I read over the catalogue of my collection, and 
thought how it might be possible for an unconnected and 
unaided individual like myself to accomplish the grand 
scheme. I improved the whole as much as was in my 
power ; and as I daily retired farther from the haunts of 
men, determined to leave nothing undone, which my la- 
bour, my time, or my purse could accomplish." Eighteen 
months elapsed — Audubon returned to his family, then in 
Louisiana, and having explored every portion of the vast 
woods around, at last sailed towards the Old World. 

As he approached the, coast of England, he tells us that 
the despondency of his spirits became great. True that 
he had with him letters from American friends, and states- 
men of great eminence, but he knew not an individual in 
the country, and his situation appeared precarious in the 
extreme. For a few days in Liverpool, "hot a glance of 
sympathy did he meet in his wanderings ;" and he sighed 
for his woods. But very soon all his prospects brighten- 
ed ; for those ardent friends of merit, the Rath bones, the 
Roscoes, the Trails, the Chorleys, and the Mellies, and 
others too, took the stranger by the hand ; " and so kind," 
says the grateful Audubon, " and beneficent, nay, so gene- 
rously kind have they all been towards, me, that I can 
never cancel the obligation. My drawings were publicly 
exhibited and publicly praised. Joy swelled in my heart. 
The first difficulty was surmounted. Honours which, on 
application being made through my friends,, Philadelphia 
had refused, Liverpool fairly awarded." In Manchester, his 
reception was equally honourable to the Greggs, the Lloyds, 
the Sergeants, the Holmes, the Black walls," the Bentleys, 

id many others — names which, as his gratitude delights 
to/record, so is it pleasant to us to dame them. on this oc- 
casion. Had his reception in Liverpool and Manchester 
been cold or forbidding, in all probability Audubon had 
returned to America, and the world perhaps never have 
heard of him or his magnificent works. " Friends," says 
he, with a touching simplicity, " pressed me to accompany 
them to the pretty villages of Bakewell, Matlock, and 
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Buxton. It was a jaunt of pure enjoyment. Nature was 
then at her best, at least such was the feeling of our whole 
party ; the summer was full of promise." 

Soon after his arrival in Edinburgh, where he soon 
found many friends, he opened his exhibition. Four hun- 
dred drawings — paintings in water-colours— of about two 
thousand birds, covered the walls of the Institution-Hall, 
in the Royal Society Buildings, and the effect was like 
magic. The spectator imagined himself in the forest. 
All were of the size of life, from the wren and the hum- 
ming-bird to the wild turkey and the bird of Washington. 
But what signified the mere size? The colours were all 
of life too — bright as when borne in beaming beauty 
through the woods. There too were their attitudes and 
postures, infinite as they are assumed by the restless 
creatures, in motion or rest, in their glee and their gam- 
bols, their loves and their wars, singing, or caressing, or 
brooding, or preying, or tearing one another into pieces. 
The trees, too, on which they sat or sported, all true to 
nature, in bole, branch, spray, and leaf; the flowering- 
shrubs and the ground-flowers, the weeds and the very 
grass, all American — so too the atmosphere and the skies 
— all transatlantic. 'Twas a wild , and poetical vision of 
the heart of the New World, inhabited as yet almost wholly 
by the lovely or noble creatures that " own not man's do* 
minion." There we beheld them all; there was a picture 
of their various life. How different from stuffed feathers 
in glass cases — though they too " shine well where they 
stand" in our College Museum ! There many a fantastic 
tumbler played his strange vagaries in the air— there many 
a cloud-cleaver swept the skies — there living gleams 
glanced through the forest glades — there^ meteor-like plu- 
mage shone in the wood-gloom — there strange shapes 
stalked stately along the shellbright shores — and there, 
halcyons all, fair floaters hung in the sunshine on wave- 
less seas. That all this wonderful creation should have 
been the Unassisted work of one man — in his own country 
wholly unbefriended, was a thought that awoke towards 
"the American woodsman" feelings of more than admi- 
ration, of the deepest personal interest ; and the hearts of 
all warmed towards Audubon, who were capable of con- 
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ceiving the difficulties, and dangers, and sacrifices, that 
must have been encountered, endured, and overcome, be- 
fore genius had thus embodied these the glory of its innu- 
merable triumphs. 

The impression produced on all minds, learned and 
unlearned, by this exhibition, was such as to encourage 
Audubon to venture on the dangerous design of having the 
whole engraved. Dangerous it might well be called, 
seeing that the work was to contain four hundred plates 
and two thousand figures. " A work," says Cuvier, " con- 
ceived and executed on so vast a plan has but one fault, 
that its expense must render it inaccessible to the greatest 
number of those to whom it will be the most necessary. 
Yet is the price far from being exorbitant. One livraison 
of five plates costs two guineas ; and thus the five livraisohs 
can be had at no very great annual expense. Most desi- 
rable at least it is, as well for the interests of art as of 
science, lhat all the great public bodies, and all persons of 
wealth who love to enrich their libraries with works of 
splendour, should provide themselves with that of Audu- 
bon." " It will depend," says Swainson r in the same 
spirit, * on the powerful and the wealthy, whether Britain 
shall have the honour of fostering such a magnificent under- 
taking. It will be a lasting monument, not only to the 
memory of its author, but to those who employ their 
wealth in patronising genius, and in supporting the na- 
tional credit. If any publication deserves such a distinc- 
tion, it is surely this ; inasmuch as it exhibits a perfection 
in the higher attributes of zoological painting, never before 
attempted. To represent the passions and the feelings of 
birds, might, until now, have been well deemed chimeri- 
cal. Rarely, indeed, do we see their outward forms repre- 
sented with any thing like nature. In my estimation, not 
more than three painters ever lived who could draw a bird. 
Of these, the lamented Barrabaud, of whom France may 
be justly proud, was the chief. He has long passed away; 
but his mantle has, at length, been recovered in the forests 
of America." 

Generous and eloquent — but, in the line printed in ita- 
lics, obscure as an oracle. Barrabaud and Audubon arjs 
two— why not have told us who is the third? Can Mr. 
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Swainson mean himself 7 We have heard as much hinted ; 
if so, we cannot but admire his modesty in thus remaining 
the anonymous hero of his own panegyric* If not so, 
then has he done himself great injustice, for he is a beauti- 
ful bird-painter and drawer, as all the world knows, 
though assuredly in genius far inferior to Audubon. Is 
the third Bewick ? If so, why shun to name " the genius 
that dwelt on the banks of the Tyne?" If not so, Mr. 
Swainson may live and die assured, in spite of this sen- 
tence of exclusion from the trio, that Bewick will in scecida 
sceculorum sit on the top of the tree of fame, on the same 
branch with the most illustrious, nor is there any fear of 
its breaking, for it is strong, and the company; destined to 
bestride it, select. 

. Audubon speaks modestly of bis great wprk, but with 
the enthusiasm and confidence, natural and becoming, in a 
man of such extraordinary genius. We cannot do better 
than employ, when they come to us, his own words. Not 
only, then, is every object, as a whole, of the' natural size, 
but also every portion of each object. The compass aided 
him in its delineation, regulated and corrected each part, 
even to the very fore-shortening. The bill, feet, legs, a" rid 
claws, the very feathers as they project one beyond another, 
have been accurately measured. The birds, almost all of 
them, were killed by himself, and were regularly drawn on 
or hear the spot. The positions, he observes, may, per* 
haps, in some instances, appear autre ; but such supposed 
exaggerations can afford subjects of criticism only to per- 
sons unacquainted with the feathered tribes, for nothing 
can be more transient or varied than the attitudes of birds. 
For example, the heron, when warming itself in the sun, 
will sometimes drop its wings several inches, aa if they 
were dislocated ; the swan may often be seen floating with 
one foot extended from the body ; and some pigeons turn 
quite over when playing in the air. The flowers, plants, 
or portions of the trees which are attached to the principal 
objects, have always been chosen from amongst those in 
the vicinity of which the birds were found, and are not, as 
some persons have thought, the trees or plants on which 
they always feed or perch. We may mention, too, that 
Audubon invented ways of placing birds, dead or alive, 
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before him while he was drawing them, so that he saw 
them still in the very attitudes he had admired when they 
were free in the air, or on the bough ; and, indeed, without 
such most ingenious apparatus of wires and threads as he 
employs, it was not in mortal man to have caught as he 
has done, and fixed them on paper, all the characteristic 
but evanescent varieties of their motion and their repose. 
His ingenuity is equal to his genius. 

It may be useful to mention here the particulars of the 
plan of his work. The size is double-elephant folio — as 
Cuvier says, " qui approche des^doubles planches de la 
Description (Denon's) de L'Egypte." The paper being of 
the finest quality— the engravings are, in every instance, 
of the exact dimensions of the drawings, which, without 
any exception, represent the birds, and other objects, of 
their natural size — the plates are coloured in the most 
careful manner from the original drawings — the work 
appears in numbers, of which five are published annually, 
each number consisting of five plates, and the price of 
each number is two guineas, payable on delivery. The 
first volume, consisting of one hundred plates, and repre- 
senting ninety-nine species of birds, of many of which 
there are several figures, is now published, accompanied 
by the volume from which we have given the above inte- 
resting extracts; but which is also sold by itself, and can- 
not fail of finding a ready market. It is expected that 
other three volumes of equal size, will complete the work ; 
and each volume of plates will, in like manner with the 
first, be accompanied with a volume of letterpress. These 
four volumes of letterpress will be most delightful reading 
to every body ; and fit companions for those of Wilson, 
which we are happy to see are now in course of publica- 
tion, in a cheap form, in Constable's Miscellany, under the 
superintendence of that eminent naturalist, Professor 
Jameson. In our next article on Audubon we shall speak 
of Wilson. 

vol* ii. 9 
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SECOND SURVEY. 

Among the many million moods of our own mind, that 
come and go like rainbows, uniting heaven and earth by 
lovely lines of living lustre — alas ! too evanescent— one 
has frequently visited us with soft and sweet solicitation to 
indite in a few wee bit bookies, in themselves a library of 
useful and entertaining, or, in other words, instructive 
and interesting knowledge — The Lives of the Naturalists* 

Compare naturalists *with any other sect, religious or 
irreligious, such as poets, philosophers, physicians, divines, 
admirals, generals, or worthies in general, civil or military, 
lay or clerical, and you will acknowledge that they are, 
peculiarly, a peculiar people, zealous in good works. 
Poets are perhaps not always very unamiable ; but they 
are most of them oddities, and are too often unintelligible 
both in theory and practice. The acquired habit of em- 
ploying a language such as no plain prose person in his 
seven senses might, could, would or should employ, were 
you to bribe him with a stamp-mastership, seems to have 
a strong, but, under the circumstances, neither a strange 
nor singular influence on the original constitution of their 
whole character. Let us not mince the matter — but say 
at once that many of them are inspired idiots, while too 
many drop the adjective, and are simply (it is all one in 
the Greek, i&wnjs) private gentlemen. Philosophers, again, 
are sad simpletons—- especially such as have been afflicted 
with the metaphysics. It is their affair to study the human 
mind, as it exhibits itself to what is called the mental eye, 
which mental eye turns inwards, we are told, and narrowly 
inspects all the premises. The palace of the soul is un- 
questionably a building of much magnitude and magnifi- 
cence ; but the Cretan Labyrinth was a joke to it in inex- 
tricable intricacy; and though, when looking at it from 
without, and at some distance, you suppose it illuminated, 
like a large cottonmill in honour of the Glorious Unit, yet 
on entering it, either by vestibule or postern-gate, you 
find yourself in the predicament of the Jewish lawgiver 
on the going out of his candle— all the interior is dark as 
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Erebus. The mental eye, turn inwards as it may, sees 
not a single particle or article of any sort whatsoever, 
any more than in an unborn, or rather unconceived 
magazine, or other miscellaneous work. There is an 
unaccountable noise, very like the sea ; and the poor phi* 
losopher is afraid to set one foot before the other, lest he 
should walk over the edge of an abyss like that which, 
among the Peaks of Derbyshire, bears the name of an 
individual at once illustrious and obscure, but who, on the 
present occasion — for there are persons and places which 
we never mention 'fore ears polite — must, like most of 
our other contributors, remain anonymous. Nevertheless, 
though the truth should not always be spoken in plain and 
plump expression, it should always be written, figuratively 
or in apothegm ; and therefore we say— Sages are Sumphs. 
Of physicians, thank heaven, we know nothing and none 
—except our family physician, who, we devoutly trust 
and pray, will long keep out of the Family Library, 
which treats but of the defunct. Their lives are all led 
in one long line of prescriptions; and though cholera 
morbus and other diseases are, on Burke's principles — 
pain, danger, fear, and terror — exceedingly sublime, yet 
we take leave to think a colic more so than a dose of 

flaubers, and the patient on a bed, from which he has 
icked sheets, blankets, and coverlet, and is writhing 
away like a wounded worm or a scotched serpent, out of 
all sight more impressive than the doctor, with his Fee- 
fa-fum, sitting with all due composure on a quiet chair, 
where " he expects the issue with repose." Of divines, 
thank heaven, we know even less, if that indeed be pos- 
sible, than of physicians. A few of the old English ones, 
such as Jeremy Ta'ylor and Isaac Barrow, were "the 
wale o' auld men;" and we shall ever venerate the 
memory of Dr. Macknight. But of the Lives of British 
Divines — and there are fione else — the less that is written 
the better — they are almost all so wearisomely worthy — 
so fatiguingly free from those faults without which a man 
may be respectable, but can never hope to win our admi- 
ration. Therefore " dinna wauken sleepin' dougs," but 
let the clergy sleep and snore, and sermonize on in that 
peaceful privacy so engaging in the Christian life, whether 
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it be a life enlightened by Episcopalianism, redolent of 
Presbytery, or embued with dissent without dissension, a 
nonconformity conformable with all the laws of good 
citizenship, morality, and religion. With all admirals we 
have cultivated friendship since first we launched, on the 
mare parvum of a puddle pretending to be a pond, a boat 
of bark, with paper sails, drawing the eighth of an inch of 
water, tonnage one hundred wafers, and celebrated in the 
naval annals of Mearns, under the name of The Butterfly, 
for freight and passage apply to the Ring of the Fairies, 
in the holms of Humby, close by the Brigg of Yearn. 
Since that service, we have occasionally circumnavigated 
the globe, till, in fact, we began to get sick of doubling 
Cape Horn. The last great action, in which we more 
than assisted, was the attack on Algiers. We stood by 
the side of the gallant Mylne, in the form of a volunteer, 
and are ready to say that considerable execution was 
done on our quarter-deck, by the splinters of our crutch. 
We attribute our deafness to the noise we made in the 
world on that day, but we cannot lament the loss of a 
single sense— a sufficient number remain unimpaired — in- 
curred in liberation of the Christian captives. Campbell's 
Lives of the Admirals is one of our vade-mecums, and so is 
the Naval Chronicle, which, from the necessary number 
of volumes, became, however, rather a heavy work. 
James's Naval History — we love to carry our head high 
even in sleep— we use as a pile of pillows on Clerk of 
Eldin's book about Breaking the Line (an old achieve- 
ment), which has long been our bolster ; and had we not 
got through so much of our longevity, we should cheer- 
fully accept Mr. Murray's very handsome, indeed gene- 
rous offer, of five thousand guineas, for a more philoso- 
phical and poetical and political history of the flag that 
has " braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze." 
But we reluctantly leave the glory of that great work to 
Basil Hall, than whom the British navy contains not a 
man better skilled in the science, not even excepting 
Marryat, both of pen and cutlass. He is a true son of 
a sea-gun. Generals, again, are our particular friends, 
" and that is sure a reason fair" not to write their biogra- 
phies. Impartiality could not be reasonably expected 
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from a person not only on the crutch, hut the staff. To 
that excellent periodical, then, the United Service Journal, 
we leave our " great commanders" alike of the battalion, 
light-hobs, and grenadiers — not forgetting the rifle-bri- 
gade, the bravest of the brave, and with all kind regards 
to Captain Kincaid, whose Memoirs of the Green-Glan- 
cers would inspire with valour a constitutional coward, 
had he even been suckled by a White Doe. Peace to the 
manes, and fame to the name of Sir Sidney Beckwith ! A 
man, as Napier says, who was equal to any emergency, 
and more than once in Spain retrieved a disastrous day. 
As for Napier himself, his " Spanish Campaigns 1 ' are im- 
mortal. His famous passage about " the astonishing in- 
fantry," the fifteen hundred un wounded survivors of the 
six thousand British heroes, crowning the hill with fire, 
and dyeing it in blood, at Albuera, will be quoted as long 
as we are a military people, and that we trust will be till 
we fade away within the Millennium, (yet we devoutly 
hope afar off,) as the most spirit-stirring specimen, in any 
tongue, of the moral and physical sublime. The sooner, 
too, that J. G. P. R. James, (why not the whole alphabet 
at once?) the author of the History of Chivalry, and of 
those admirable romances, Richelieu, Darnley, De L'Orme, 
and Philip Augustus, lets us hear his trumpet the better— 
— sounding its points of war, a reveille to the " Com- 
manders" now sleeping in the dust — all their brows, 
before imagination's eyes, crowned and shadowed with 
unwithering laurels. Of worthies in general, civil and 
military, we have neither space nor time, business nor 
leisure, now to say one half of what they deserve—so we 
hand them over — and from him they will receive the best 
treatment — to Patrick Tytler, Esq., the ingenious, learned, 
and eloquent historian of Scotland, a country which con- 
tains, we verily believe, more worthies than all the rest 
of the world. 

The gentle reader must be pleased to observe, that 
having announced our intention to show that Naturalists 
are the only people who deserve having their lives taken, 
we have been betrayed by the benignity of our nature into 
an animated panegyric on all other mortal men. This is 
so like us. We assume the appearance of the satirical— 
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and instantly relapse into the reality of the eulogistic. We 
exchange an attitude which threatens war and annihilation, 
for a posture pregnant with praise and perpetual life : just 
as if Jem Warde or Simon Byrne, while extending his 
mawlies in a flourish apparently prelusive of a knock* 
down, were' suddenly to pat you on the cheek as gently as 
if he were making love to a modest Hibernian maiden in a 
booth at Donnybrook Fair. Yet, to balance this caprice 
on the other side, the observant reader cannot well have 
failed to remark, during his fifteen years' assiduous study 
of the Star of the North, that sometimes while, according 
to all reasonable expectation, founded on all reasonable 
grounds, we seem about to pat, as if with a velvet cats- 
paw, the cheek of our dear, we smite him on the osfrontis 
as with an iron gauntlet. Like a bull in a china shop, or 
even on a heather mountain, there is no dependence to be 
placed on our temper. We have always a sharp — but 
sometimes a sullen eye in our head — and we are aware of 
our infirmity — a hereditary predisposition — with difficulty 
to be distinguished from instinct — for instinct, too, is mu- 
table and precarious — to tossing. Belling the cat is easier 
than belling^the bull — which is beyond the power even of 
a Douglas — and he who should try it, would be as infatu- 
ated a quack as the Great Glasgow Gander. Once on a 
time an awkward squad of Whigs, consisting of some 
scampish scores, under the excitement of a paltry Peter the 
Hermit, attempted a crusade against Mount Taurus ; it 
being their intention to saw off the points of his horns, affix 
a board to his forehead, and perhaps to perpetrate even 
greater enormities— more disloyal Use majestie against the 
sovereign lord of herds, majestically, but peacefully low- 
ing in the verdant pastures. One growl — an earth-shak- 
ing lion's was comparative silence — produced unmention- 
able effects on the ragged and rascal Rashness that took to 
flight in a shower of vermin'd tatters. Ever since, the sun 
has lingered in the same sign — or alternated with one other 
— leading his shining life equally divided between Taurus, 
Christopher North, and 'Virgo, which is but the classical 
and celestial name of — Maga — name figurative too — for 
is it not recorded in the Book of the Chaldees, by the pen 
of the inspired Shepherd — " That her number is as the 
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number of a virgin when the days of her virginity have 
expired ?" 

Having thus arrived by short and easy stages to the end 
— we beg your pardon — to the beginning of our day's jour- 
ney, let us introduce you to a brace of naturalists, whom 
we are confident you will take to at once most kindly, and 
thank us for giving you the opportunity of cultivating their 
friendship — Alexander Wilson and John James Audubon. 
— Ah ! gentlemen, so you are already acquainted 1 Well 
— away with us to the woods ! 

Wilson was a weaver — a Paisley weaver — a useful 
occupation, and a pleasant place, for which we entertain 
great regard. He was likewise a pedlar — and the hero 
of many an excursion. But the plains and braes of Ren- 
frewshire were not to him prolific— and in prime of life, 
after many difficulties and disappointments, he purchased 
with his " sair-won penny-fee" a passage to America. We 
say after many difficulties and disappointments, some of 
which he owed to his own imprudence, for it was not till the 
ruling passion of his genius found food ever fresh and fair 
in Ornithology, that his moral and intellectual character 
settled down into firm formation. In a journal which he 
kept of an excursion made in 1789 along the east coast of 
Scotland with his miscellaneous pack on his shoulders, 

u A vagrant merchant, bent beneath his load," 

and a prospectus of a volume of poems in his pocket, we 
find these sentences. " I have this day, I believe, mea- 
sured the height of an hundred stairs, and explored the re- 
cesses of twice that number of miserable habitations , and 
what have I gained by it?— only two shillings of worldly 
pelf! but an invaluable treasure of observation. In this 
elegant dome, wrapt up in glittering silks, and stretched 
on the downy sofa, recline the fair daughters of wealth 
and indolence — the ample mirror, flowery floor, and mag- 
nificent couch, their surrounding attendants; while, sus- 
pended in his wiry habitation above, the shrill-piped canary 
warbles to enchanting echoes. Within the confines of 
that sickly hovel, hung round with squadrons of his brother 
artists, the pale-faced weaver plies the resounding lay, or 
launches the melancholy murmuring shuttle. Lifting this 
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simple latch, and stooping for entrance to the miserable 
hut, there sits poverty and ever-moaning disease, clothe4 
in dunghill rags, and ever shivering over the tireless chim- 
ney. Ascending this stair, the voice of joy bursts on my 
ear, — the bridegroom and bride, surrounded by their jo- 
cund companions, circle the sparkling glass and humor- 
ous joke, or join in the raptures of the' noisy dance — the 
squeaking fiddle breaking through the general uproar in 
sudden intervals, while the sounding floor groans beneath 
its unruly load. Leaving these happy mortals, and usher- 
ing into this silent mansion, a more solemn — a striking 
object presents itself to my view. The windows, the furm« 
ture, and every thing that could lend one cheerful thought,, 
are hung in solemn white ; and there, stretched pale and 
lifeless, lies the awful corpse ; while a few weeping friends 
sit, black and solitary, near the breathless clay. In this 
other place, the fearless sons of Bacchus extend their bra- 
zen throats, in shouts like bursting thunder, to the praise 
of their gorgeous chief. Opening this door, the lonely 
matron explores, for consolation, her Bible: and in this 
house, the wife brawls, the children shriek, and the poor 
husband bids me depart, lest his termagant's fury should 
vent itself on me. In short, such an inconceivable variety 
daily occurs to my observation in real life, that would, 
were they moralized upon, convey more maxims of wisdom, 
and give a juster knowledge of mankind, than whole vo- 
lumes of Lives and Adventures, that perhaps never had a 
being, except in the prolific brains of their fantastic au- 
thors." 

The writer of an excellent memoir of Wilson in Consta- 
ble's Miscellany (Mr. Hetherington, author of a poetical 
volume of much merit — Dramatic Scenes — characteristic 
of Scottish pastoral life and manners) justly observes, 
" that this, it must be acknowledged, is a somewhat prolix 
and overstrained summing up of his observations : but it 
proves Wilson to have been, at the early age of twenty- 
three, a man of great penetration, and strong native sense ; 
and shows that his mental culture had been, much greater 
than could have been expected from his limited opportuni- 
ties." At a subsequent period, he retraced his steps, taking 
with him copies of his poems to distribute among subscri- 
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bers, and endeavour to promote a more extensive circula- 
tion. Of this excursion also he has given an account in 
his journal, from which it appears that his success was far 
from encouraging. Among amusing incidents, sketches 
of character, occasional sound and intelligent remarks 
upon the manners and prospects of the common classes of 
society into which he found his way, there are not a few 
severe expressions indicative of deep disappointment, and 
some that merely bespeak the keener pangs of wounded 
pride founded on conscious merit. " You," says he, op 
one occasion, " whose souls are susceptible of the finest 
feelings, who are elevated to rapture with the least dawn- 
ings of hope, and sunk into despondency with the slightest 
thwartings of your expectations — think what I felt 1" Wil- 
son himself attributed his ill fortune, in his attempts to 
gain the humble patronage of the poor for his poetical pur- 
suits, to his occupation. " A packman is a character 
which none esteems, and almost every one despises. The 
idea that people of all ranks entertain of them is, that they 
are. mean-spirited loquacious liars, cunning and illiterate) 
watching every opportunity, and using every mean art 
within their power to cheat." This is a sad account of 
the estimation in which a trade was then held in Scotland, 
which the greatest of our living poets has attributed to the 
chief character in a poem comprehensive of philosophical 
discussions on all the highest interests of humanity. But 
both Wilson and Wordsworth are in the right ; both saw 
and have spoken truth. Most small packmen must be, in 
some measure, what Wilson says they were generally 
esteemed to be — peddling pilferers,, and insignificant swin- 
dlers. Poverty sent them swarming over bank and brae, 
and the " sma' kintra touns"-— and for a plack people will 
forget principle who have — as we say in Scotland — missed 
the world. Wilson knew that to a man like himself there 
was degradation in such a calling — and he latterly vented 
his contemptuous sense of it, exaggerating the baseness of 
the name and nature of packman. But suppose such a 
man as Wilson to have been one of but a few packmen 
travelling regularly for years over the same country, each 
with his own district or domain — and there can be no 
doubt that he would have been an object both of interest 
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and of respect — his opportunities of seeing the very best 
and the very happiest of humble life — in itself very various 
— would have been very great; and with his original 
genius, he would have become, like Wordsworth's Pedlar, 
a good moral philosopher. 

Without, therefore, denying the truth of his picture of 
packmanship, we may believe the truth of a picture en- 
tirely the reverse, from the hand and heart of a still wiser 
man — though his wisdom has been gathered from less im- 
mediate contact with the coarse garments and clay-floors 
of the labouring poor. Thus speaks Wordsworth— " At 
the risk of giving a shock to the prejudices of artificial 
society, I have ever been ready to pay homage to the 
aristocracy of nature ; under a conviction that vigorous 
human-heartedness is the constituent principle of true 
taste. It may still, however, be satisfactory to have prose- 
testimony, how far a character, employed for purposes of 
imagination, [he alludes to the Pedlar in' his noble poem 
the Excursion,] is founded upon general fact. I there- 
fore subjoin an extract from an author who had opportu- 
nities of being well acquainted with a class of men from 
whom my own personal knowledge emboldened me to 
draw this portrait." Wordsworth quotes a passage from 
Heron's Tour in Scotland — in which there are these im- 
pressive sentences. 

" It is farther to be observed, for the credit of this most 
useful class of men, that they commonly contribute, by 
their personal manners, no less than by the sale of their 
wares, to the refinement of the people among whom they 
travel. Their dealings form them to great quickness of 
wit and acuteness of judgment. Having constant occa- 
sion to recommend themselves and their goods, they ac- 
quire habits of the most obliging attention, and the most 
insinuating address. As in their peregrinations they have 
opportunity of contemplating the manners of various men 
and various cities, they become eminently skilled in the 
knowledge of the world. As they wander, each alone, 
through thinly-inhabited districts, they form habits of re- 
flection and of sublime contemplation. With all these 
qualifications, no wonder that they should often be, in 
remote parts of the country, the best mirrors of fashion, and 
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censors of manners ; and should contribute much to polish 
the roughness, and soften the rusticity of our peasantry. 
It is not more than twenty or thirty years, since a young 
man going from any part of Scotland to England, of pur- 
pose to carry the pack, was considered as going to lead 
the life, and acquire the fortune, of a gentleman. When, 
after twenty years' absence, in that honourable line of em- 
ployment, he returned with his acquisitions to his native 
country he was regarded as a genlleman to all intents 
and purposes." 

It is pleasant to hear Wordsworth speak of his own 
" personal knowledge" of packman or pedlars. We can- 
not say of him in the words of Burns, " the fient a pride 
nae pride had he ;" for pride and power are brothers on 
earth, whatever they may prove to be in heaven. But 
his prime pride is in his poetry ; and he had not now been 
**sole king of rocky Cumberland," had he not studied the 
characters of his subjects — in " huts where poor men lie" 
—had he not " stooped his anointed head" beneath the 
doors of such huts, as willingly as he ever raised it aloft, 
with all its glorious laurels, in the palaces of nobles and 
princes. Burns has said, too, 

"The muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsell he loved to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn's meander," &c. 

and such have been Wordsworth's wanderings among all 
the solitary beauties and sublimities of nature. Yet the 
inspiration he "derived even from the light of setting 
suns," was not so sacred as that which often kindled within 
his spirit all the divinity of Christian man, when con- 
versing charitably with his brother-man, a wayfarer on 
the dusty high-road, or among the green lanes and alleys 
of merry England. Thence came the Creation — both 
bright and solemn— of the age, humble but high, of the 
finest of philosophical poems — with soul " capacious and 
serene," the sage at whom— oh ! ninny of ninnies, we have 
been assured that you have sneered, to the capricious beck 
of Mr. Jeffrey, himself a man, in his wiser moods, to ho- 
nour most, as Wordsworth always does, " the aristocracy of 
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nature," which you, presumptuous simpleton, must needs 
despise ; and would — if you knew how to set about it— 
perhaps eke — reform ! Now we shall shut and seal your 
mouth in perpetual dumbness, with a magical spell. 

" In days of yore how fortunately fared 
The minstrel ! wandering on from hall to hall, 
Baronial court or royal ; cheer'd with gifts 
Munificent, and love, and ladies' praise; 
Now meeting on his road an armed knight, 
Now resting with a pilgrim by the side 
Of a clear brook; — beneath an abbey's roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next 
Humbly, in a religious hospital ; 
Or with some merry outlaws of the wood ; 
Or haply shrouded in a hermit's cell. 
Him, sleeping or awake, the robber spared ; 
He walk'd— -protected from the sword of war 
By virtue of that sacred instrument 
His harp, suspended at the traveller's side ; 
His dear companion whereso'er he went, 
Opening from land to land an easy way 
By melody, and by the charm of verse* 
Vet not the noblest of that honour'd race 
Drew happier, loftier, more impassion'd thoughts 
From his long journey ings and eventful life, 
Than this obscure itinerant had skill 
To gather, ranging through the tamer ground 
Of these our unimaginative days; 
Both while he trode the earth, in humblest guise, 
Accoutred with his burden and his staff; 
And now, when free to move with lighter pace. 

" What wonder, then, if I, whose favourite school 
Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lanes, 
Look'd on this guide with reverential love ! 
Each with the other pleased, we now pursued 
Our journey — beneath favourable skies. 
Turn whereso'er we would, he was a light 
Unfailing : not a hamlet Could we pass, 
Rarely a house, that did not yield to him 
Remembrances ; or from his tongue call forth 
Some way-beguiling tale. Nor less regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse, 
Which Nature's various objects might inspire; 
And in the silence of his face J read 
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His overflowing spirit Birds and beasts, 
And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 
The fowl domestic, and the household dog, 
In his capacious mind — he loved them all : 
Their rights acknowledging, he felt for alL 
Oft was occasion given me to perceive 
How the calm pleasures of the pasturing herd 
To happy contemplation soothed his walk ; 
How the poor brute's condition, forced to run 
Its coarse of suffering in the public road, 
Sad contrast ! all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity. Rich in love 
And sweet humanity, he was, himself, 
To the degree that he desired, beloved. 
— Greetings and smiles we met with all day long 
From faces that he knew; we took our seats 
By many a cottage hearth, where he received 
The welcome- of an inmate come from far. 
— Nor was he loath to enter ragged huts, 
Huts where his charity was blest ; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced friend. 
And, sometimes, where the poor man held dispute 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience, through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot ; 
Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 
Struggling against it, with a soul perplex'd, 
And finding in herself no steady power 
To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 
From the injustice of our brother men ; 
To him appeal was made as to a judge; 
Who, with an understanding heart, allay'd 
The perturbation ; listened to the plea ; 
Resolved the dubious point ; and sentence gave 
So grounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With soften'd spirit — even when it condemned." 

Who, on perusing that passage, and meditating thereon, 
will exclaim with us, in the words of the same bard — 
applying to himself the fulfilled prophecy — but trusting that 
the event in the last line will be far away, — 

•* Blessings be with them and eternal praise ! 
The pokts who on earth have made us heirs 
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Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays — 
O might my name be number'd among theirs ! 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days." 

This is an episode. 

Wilson, on the breaking out of the flames of the French 
Revolution, like many other ardent spirits, thought they 
were fires kindled by a light from heaven. He associated 
himself with the friends of the people — most of whom 
soon proved themselves to be the enemies of the human 
race. His biographer in Constable's Miscellany — unlike 
one or two others elsewhere — saw Wilson's conduct, in 
all things connected with " this passage in his life," in its 
true light. That gentleman does not calumniate the re- 
spectable townsmen of the misguided poet — and a poet he 
was — for bringing him to legal punishment for an unprin- 
cipled act, (an attempt to extort money *":>r the suppression 
of satire, or rather gross and false abuse of private cha- 
racter,) which he committed, at a time when his moral 
sense — in after time firm, clear, and pure — was weakened, 
disturbed, and darkened by dangerous dreams and delu- 
sions, which his own reason soon afterwards dispelled. 
" His conduct had given umbrage to those in power, and 
he was marked as a dangerous character. In this condi- 
tion, foiled in his efforts to acquire a poet's name ; de- 
pressed by poverty ; hated by those who had smarted 
beneath his lash ; and suspected on account of his politics ; 
it is not to be wondered at, that Wilson listened willingly 
to the flattering accounts regarding America, and speedily 
resolved to seek that abode of Utopian excellence." His 
determination was high-hearted and heroic, for the, means 
were so which enabled him to carry it into execution. 
" When he finally determined on emigration, he was not 
possessed of funds sufficient to pay his passage. In order 
to surmount that obstacle, he adopted a plan of extreme 
diligence at his loom, and rigid personal economy; by 
which means he amassed the necessary sum. After 
living for a period of four months, at the rate of one shil- 
ling per week, he paid farewell visits to several of his 
most intimate friends, retraced some of his old favourite 
haunts, and bidding adieu to his native land, set out oa 
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foot for Port Patrick,"— thence sailed to Belfast, and then 
embarked on board an American ship bound to Newcastle, 
in the State of Delaware, where he arrived on the 14th of 
July, 1794, "with no specific object, without a single 
letter of introduction, and with only a few shillings in his 
pocket." He had then just completed his twenty-eighth 
year. 

For eight years, Wilson struggled on, now a copperplate 
printer — now a weaver — now a pedlar — now a land-mea- 
surer — now a schoolmaster — and now of a composite occu- 
pation and nondescript. But he was never idle in mind 
nor body'— always held fast his integrity ; and having some 
reason to think angrily — though we doubt not, lovingly— 
of Scotland — he persisted resolutely, if not in thinking, in 
speaking and writing highly of American life and charac- 
ter — also of" every kind of peaches, apples, walnuts, and 
wild grapes, not enclosed by high walls, nor guarded by 
traps and mastiffs." He adds, " When I see them sit down 
to a table, loaded with roasted and boiled, fruits of different 
kinds, and plenty of good cider, and this only the common 
fare of the common people, I think of my poor country- 
men, and cannot help feeling sorrowful at the contrast." 
These and other lamentations of his over the wretchedness 
of " cauld kail in Aberdeen and custocks in Strathbogie," 
have too much in them of bile and spleen ; nor does it 
appear that, with all his extraordinary talents, at the end 
of eight years, he was better off— or so well — in the New 
World, as he would probably have been, with equally 
proper and prudent conduct, in the old. Philadelphia was 
not a kinder mother to him than Paisley had been — and 
in the land of liberty it appears that he had led the life of 
a slave. Man does not live by bread alone — and certainly 
not by peaches, apples, walnuts, and wild grapes — with 
plenty of good cider. There were enjoyments partaken 
of by the poor all over Scotland, during those eight years, . 
which few or none knew better how to appreciate than this 
highly gifted man, utterly unknown to the people of Ame- 
rica ; nor, in the nature of things, could they have had 
existence. But Wilson, in spite of his vainly cherished 
dissatisfaction with the state of things in his native coun- 
try, loved it tenderly, and tenderly did he love the friends 
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there whom he never expected again to see ; for his heart, 
though it was not addicted to outward overflowings, was 
full of the holiest feelings and affections, and it was deep. 
Its depth sometimes seems sullen— but the time was near 
when it was to he revisited with sunshine, and to murmur 
music. In a letter to his father from Milestown, Philadel- 
phia, August, 1798, he shows every disposition that best 
becomes a man. " I should be very happy, dear parents, 
to hear from you, and how my brother and sisters are. I 
hope David will be a good lad, and take his father's adviee 
in every difficulty. If he does, I can tell him he will never 
repent it; if he does not, he may regret it bitterly with 
tears. This is the advice of a brother, with whom he has 
Hot yet had time to be much acquainted, but who loves 
him sincerely. I should wish, also, that he would endea- 
vour to improve himself in some useful parts of learning, 
to read books of information and taste, without which a 
man, in any country, is but a clod pole ; but, beyond every 
thing else, let him cherish the deepest gratitude to God, 
and affectionate respect for his parents. I have thought it 
my duty, David, to recommend these amiable virtues to 
you, because I am your brother, and very probably I may 
aever see you. In the experience I have had among man- 
kind, I can assure you that such conduct will secure you 
many friends, and support you under your misfortunes ; 
for, if you live, you must meet with them— they are the 
lot of life." 

During his residence at Milestown, it appears that he 
performed a journey on foot, in twenty-eight days, of 
nearly eight hundred miles, into the state of New York, 
for the purpose of visiting and assisting a family of rela- 
tives from Scotland. 

In the year 1802, he became a teacher in a seminary 
m the township of Kingsess, near Gray's Ferry, on the 
.yiver Schuylkill, a few miles from Philadelphia. Here he 
became acquainted with that excellent man and naturalist, 
William Bartram, and with Lawson, the engraver, from 
whom he took lessons in drawing, and who afterwards 
greatly improved his delineations of his darling birds. 
Here, too, he became acquainted with the books on 
Natural History of Edwards and Catesby; nor do we 
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believe that up to that time had he any knowledge of 
ornithologica] science. His poems, written before he left 
Scotland, do not, as far as we remember, discover any 
unusually strong symptoms of a passion for plumage; 
and probably he knew no more about the " Birds of 
Scotland,' 9 than what he had gathered from involuntary 
notices in his delight, when taking his evening walks on 
the braes of Balwhidder, or among the woods of Crook- 
stone, or when trudging with his pack among solitary 
places, where the linnet sang from the broom or brier 
thickets. It is true that he took a fowling-piece with him 
to America, and his very first act, as Mr. Hetherington 
says, on his arrival there, was shooting a red-headed 
woodpecker, on his way from Newcastle to Philadelphia. 
During an excursion, too, in the autumn of 1795, as a 
pedlar, through a considerable part of the state of New 
Jersey, he kept a journal, in which there are notices of 
the principal natural productions, and sketches of the 
indigenous quadrupeds and birds. His passion for orni- 
thology, soon as fairly awakened, rose up like a slumber- 
ing fire blown on by a strong wind; and in 1802, when 
cheered and encouraged by Bartram, Lawson, and others, 
he began no doubt to indulge in daydreams, which were 
soon nobly realized. At this period he appeared subject 
to deep despondency and depression; for his mind was 
constantly working and brooding over dim and indefinite 
plans and systems for the future. " Coming events cast 
their shadows before," and he was wrestling with doubt, 
fear, and hope, and a strange host of phantoms, indicating 
to him the paths of his destined vocation. 

Writing to a friend in Paisley, in June, 1803, he says, 
" Close application to the duties of my profession, which 
1 have followed since 1795, has deeply injured my consti- 
tution ; the more so, that my rambling disposition was the 
worst calculated of any one's in the world for the austere 
regularity of a teacher's life. I have had many pursuits 
since I left Scotland — mathematics, the German language, 
music, drawing, and lam now about to make a collection 
of all our finest birds" And in a letter to Bartram, writ- 
ten about this time, he says finely, " I sometimes smile to 
think, that while others are immersed in deep schemes of 

YOL. II. 10 
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speculation and aggrandizement, in building towns and 
purchasing plantations, I am entranced in contemplation 
over the plumage of a lark, or gazing, like a despairing 
lover, on the lineaments of an owl. While others are 
hoarding up their bags of money, without the power of 
enjoying it, I am collecting, without injuring my con- 
science, or wounding my peace of mind, those beautiful 
specimens of Nature's works that are for ever pleasing. 
I have had live crows, hawks, and owls ; opossums, squir- 
rels, snakes, lizards, &c. &c, so that my room has some- 
times reminded me of Noah's ark ; but Noah had a wife in 
one corner of it, and in this particular our parallel does not 
altogether tally. I receive every subject of natural history 
that is brought to me; and, though they do not march 
into my ark from all quarters, as they did into that of our 
great ancestor, yet I find means, by the distribution of a 
few fivepenny bits, to make them find the way fast enough. 
A boy, not long ago, brought me a large basketful of 
crows. I expect his next load will be bullfrogs, if I don't 
soon issue orders to the contrary. One of my boys caught 
a mouse in school, a few days ago, and directly marched 
up to me with his prisoner. I set about drawing it that 
same evening ; and all the while the pantings of its little 
heart showed it to be in the most extreme agonies of fear. 
I had intended to kill it, in order to fix it in the claws of 
a stuffed owl ; but, happening to spill a few drops of water 
Bear where it was tied, it lapped it up with such eagerness, 
and looked in my face with such an eye of supplicating 
terror, as perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied 
it, and restored it to life and liberty. The agonies of a 
prisoner at the stake, while the fire and instruments of 
torment are preparing, could not be more severe than the 
sufferings of that poor mouse ; and, insignificant as the 
object was, I felt at that moment the sweet sensations 
that mercy leaves on the mind when she triumphs over 
cruelty." 

In 1804, aceompanied by two friends, Wilson set out 
on a pedestrian journey to the Falls of Niagara; and 
having dropped them, (not the Falls,) after an absence of 
fifty-nine days, he returned home, having with gun and 
baggage traversed nearly thirteen hundred miles — to use 
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his own words — " through trackless snows, and unin- 
habited forests — over stupendous mountains, and down 
dangerous rivers — passing over as great a variety of men 
and modes of living, as the same extent of country can 
exhibit in any part of North America. Though in this 
tour I have had every disadvantage of deep roads and 
rough weather — hurried marches and many other incon- 
veniences to encounter, — yet so far am I from being satis- 
fied with what I have seen, or discouraged by the fatigues 
which every traveller must submit to, that I feel more 
eager than ever to commence some more extensive expe- 
dition, where scenes and subjects, entirely new and gene- 
rally unknown, might reward my curiosity ; and where, 
perhaps, my humble acquisitions might add something to 
the stores of knowledge. For all the hazards and priva- 
tions incident to such an undertaking, I feel confident in 
my own spirit and resolution. With no family to enchain 
my affections; no ties but those of friendship; with the 
most ardent love to my adopted country; with a constitu- 
tion which hardens amidst fatigues ; and with a disposition 
sociable and open, which can find itself at home by an 
Indian fire in the depth of the woods, as well as in the 
best apartment of the civilized ; for these, and some other 
reasons that invite me away, I am determined to become a 
traveller. But I am miserably deficient in many acquire- 
ments absolutely necessary for such a character. Botany, 
mineralogy, and drawing, I most ardently wished to be 
instructed in. Can I yet make any progress in botany, 
sufficient to enable me to be useful ? and what would be 
the most proper way to proceed? I have many leisure 
moments that should be devoted to this pursuit, provided 
I could have hopes of succeeding. Your opinion on this 
subject will confer an additional obligation on your affec- 
tionate friend." 

In the spring of 1805, he had made many drawings of 
the birds to be found in Pennsylvania, and endeavoured 
to acquire the art of etching under the instructions of 
Mr. Lawson, but with no very distinguished success. He 
had planned his great work, " American Ornithology ;" 
and was anxious that Mr. Lawson should engage in it as 
a joint concern; but on his declining to do so, Wilson 
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declared with solemn emphasis, his unalterable resolution 
to proceed alone in the undertaking, if it should cost him 
his life. " I shall at least leave a small beacon to point out 
where I perished." He now became editor of an edition 
of Rees's New Cyclopaedia, published by Mr. Bradford, 
bookseller in Philadelphia, and relinquished the life of a 
schoolmaster. He proceeded with vast energy in his 
great work— his fame had already waxed great — and now 
Wilson must have enjoyed happiness. In 1807, he made 
a pedestrian excursion through part of Pennsylvania, col- 
lecting new specimens, and procuring additional informa- 
tion. And in September, 1808, the first volume of the 
American Ornithology made its appearance. 

" When," quoth his American biographer, "the superb 
volume was presented to the public, their delight was 
equalled only by their astonishment, that America, as yet 
in its infancy, should produce an original work in science, 
which could vie in its essentials with the proudest produc- 
tions of a similar nature of the European world." All 
that is very fine. But it appears that to a letter written 
by Wilson in 1806, about his proposed work, and other 
schemes, to Jefferson, the President, no answer was re- 
turned ; and in giving existence to this great work, Wilson 
says, " I have expended all I have been saving since my 
arrival in America. Whether I shall be able to realize a 
fortune by this publication, or receive first costs, or suffer 
the sacrifice of my little all, is doubtful." He speaks with 
pride, in a letter to his father, " of the favourable recep- 
tion he met with among many of the first characters in the 
United States ;" but we cannot see on what ground his 
American biographer chuckles over the notion that his 
country, " yet in its infancy," produced a work which 
struck the transatlantic public and republic with equal de- 
light and astonishment. Wilson, a Scotch weaver and 
packman, produced the said work — America produced but 
the birds — and for having done so we give her all due 
credit. But we must not forget that Paisley, not Phila- 
delphia, produced Wilson. 

The first volume of the ornithology having been pro- 
duced by hook and crook, we leave you to judge whether 
by Wilson or by America, pray did the New World with a 
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maternal eye regard her offspring ? Did she exult to be- 
hold the bantling, suckle it at her own breast, or hire a 
wet nurse as bounteous as Cybele ? We are sorry to say 
that she did all she could in an honest underhand way to 
commit infanticide. She adopted starvation, cold, and 
neglect, as the means of murder — but the vigorous off- 
spring of the heart and brain of a Paisley weaver outlived 
the withering treatment — and as it is only in infancy that 
such creatures ever die — it is now immortal. In Septem- 
ber 1808, Wilson journeyed eastward — and during winter 
he visited the southern states, exhibiting his book, and try- 
ing to procure subscribers. He was almost every where 
discountenanced, or sneered at, or frowned upon ; but not 

" Chill penury repress'd his noble rage, 
Nor froze the genial current of his soul." 

The man who had lived so long in his native town on a 
shilling a-week, that he might raise the means of emigra- 
ting to America when without any specific purpose at all 
was not likely to faint or fail now that he knew he was on 
the path of glory. " Whatever be the result of these 
matters," said he, " I shall not sit down with folded hands, 
whilst any thing can be done to carry my point, since God 
helps them who help themselves." He more than sus- 
pected that he " had been mistaken in publishing a book 
too good for the country." But though we cannot but 
smile at the silly boast of Wilson's American biographer, 
we have no wish to blame America for her behaviour to 
her adopted citizen. It deserves neither praise nor blame. 
It was natural, and perhaps inevitable behaviour, in such 
a personage as she who still rejoices in the strong name 
— United States. She had something else to do — we need 
not be more explicit — than to delight in ornithology. It 
must have appeared to her very absurd, all this bustle 
about birds. 

" 1 am fixing correspondents," saith Wilson, "in every 
corner of these northern regions, like so many pickets and 
outposts ; so that scarcely a wren or tit shall be able to 
pass along from York to Canada but I shall get intelligence 
of it." The man must have seemed crazy ; and then, 
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dollars were dollars. Literary patronage depends entirely 
on the state of the currency. But let it depend on what 
it may, Europe is as bad as America, and worse, in her 
neglect of genius — and no country in Europe so bad as 
England. She has given stones to a greater number of 
men who asked for bread, than any other corn-growing 
country extant — and yet, with Bloomfield's death at her 
door but yesterday, she blusters about Scotland's usage of 
Burns, who has been- dead half a century. That poor 
Scotland should starve her poets to death, is more her mis- 
fortune than her sin. For a country " where half-starved 
spiders feed on half-starved flies," where nothing edible 
in the shape of animal food is to be found, but sheep's* 
heads singed in smithies, who but a big blustering English- 
man, with his paunch with fat capon lined, and bacon, and 
all manner of grease, would abuse the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen for having allowed the Devil to run away with an 
Exciseman ? It would be easy to burst out in indignant 
declamation against the ignorance and insensibility of 
Brother Jonathan. But we eschew such satire, when we 
think how " he laid his axe thick trees upon" — how he 
built up cities — and how in good time he constructed ships 
— and such ships ! Lord bless ye ! did you ever see them 
sail ? Why, " her tackling rich and her apparel high," 
— a fifteen-hundred tonner works as easy on the swell of 
the Atlantic, as the Victory or Endeavour on the smooth 
of Windermere I No straining— no creaking — no lum- 
bering — no lurching ; merely murmuring in her majesty, 
light and bright she goes, as if she were indeed a creature 
of the element. At such a sight, the idea of a dock-yard 
never enters your mind — if you have a soul for the sea. 
You look aloft, and you cannot help blessing " the bit of 
striped bunting" — and the fair — thank heaven now — the 
friendly stars. True, that the Shannon smashed the Che- 
sapeake in eleven minutes — boarded and took her in about 
the time we take to eat an egg ; and immortal fame be to 
Broke, nor forgotten ever the gallant, but on that day 
luckless, Lawrence ! But more formidable frigates — " if 
they will allow us to call them so"— never fought or flew 
— than American single-deckers of the line. What else 
are they ? At long bowls they know right well how to 
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play — and at close quarters 'tis dangerous to bring an 
action against them for assault and battery. The truth is, 
they fought as well as we did — to fight better, we defy the 
whole race of men or devils. Therefore their frigates 
took ours — and they always will take ours — as long as 
the present constitution of the British navy endures, and 
of the present earth, air, fire, and water. When a British 
forty-four takes an American seventy-four — and that was 
somewhere about the proportion of the force in all cases 
where we were captured — we shall be on the lookout for 
some great change in the nature of things in general, and 
prepare for emigration to a land from whose bourne no 
traveller returns, except Hamlet's father, and a few other 
thin ghosts. 

Having thus vindicated the New World to her heart's 
satisfaction, we may observe, that Wilson, walking with 
his book under his arm, was justly one of the proudest of 
men. In New York, the Professor of Columbia College 
" expressed much esteem for his performance." What 
could they do more? At Hartford, the publisher of a 
newspaper " expressed the highest admiration of it" — was 
not that nuts 1 Wilson crack'd them, and eat the kernels ; 
but says, with a sly simplicity, " this is a species of cur- 
rency that will neither purchase plates nor pay the printer ; 
but, nevertheless, it is gratifying to the vanity of an author, 
when nothing better can be got." Having gone as far 
east as Portland, in Maine, where he had an opportunity 
of seeing and conversing with people from the remotest 
boundaries of the United States, and received much infor- 
mation from them with regard to the birds that frequent 
those northern regions, he directed from Portland his way 
across the country, " among dreary, savage glens, and 
mountains covered with pines and hemlocks, amid whose 
black and half burnt trunks, and the everlasting rocks 
and stones, this country 'grinned horribly'" — till 150 
miles brought him to Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, 
on the Vermont line, where " he paid his addresses to the 
fathers of literature, and met with a kind and obliging 
reception. Dr. Wheeloch, the president, made him eat at 
his table; and the professors vied with each other to 
oblige him" — as all professors ought to do towards all good 
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men and ornithologists. In Annapolis he passed his book 
through both houses of the legislature ; where, quoth he, 
" the wise men of Maryland stared and gaped, from bench 
to bench ; but never having heard of such a thing as 120 
dollars for a book ; the ayes for subscribing were none ; 
and so it was unanimously determined in the negative" 

That was shocking ; nor can we read it without a cold 
shudder — without our flesh crawling and creeping over our 
bones like a congregation of spiders — we who live in a 
glorious country with a reforming King, in which ten of 
our most distinguished literary men, somewhat superan- 
nuated or so in their learning or genius — wearied and worn 
out some of them with drudgery that at last becomes dreary 
and dismal — all virtuous and honourable, elderly or old 
poor men — were, t'other day, deprived of their paltry pit- 
tances of 1 007. a year, while feasts were in the act of being 
gobbled up in Guildhalls, or Gluttony knows where, by 
persons whose motto is retrenchment, at an expense, and 
to the tune, of thousands upon thousands. We like to call 
things by their right names — and this was in cold blood 
robbery and murder. 

Through North Carolina Wilson pursued cheerily his 
unaccompanied way, and found multitudes of birds that 
never winter in Pennsylvania. He speaks with a stern 
and sullen delight — as well he might — of its immense soli- 
tary pine savannahs — through which the road winds among 
stagnant ponds, swarming with alligators — dark, sluggish 
creeks, of the colour of brandy, over which are thrown 
high wooden bridges without railings, and so crazed and 
rotten as not only to alarm one's horse, but also the rider, 
and to make it a matter of thanksgiving to both when they 
get fairly over, without going through; enormous cypress 
swamps, which, to a stranger, "have a striking, desolate, 
and ruinous appearance. He desires the friend to whom 
he is writing to picture to himself a forest of prodigious 
trees, rising thick as they can grow from a vast, flat, and 
impenetrable morass, covered for ten feet from the ground 
with reeds. The leafless limbs of the cypresses are cover- 
ed with an extraordinary kind of moss from two to ten feet 
long, in such quantities, that fifty men might conceal them- 
selves in one tree. Nothing, he says, struck him with 
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such surprise, as the prospect of several thousand acres of 
such timber, loaded, as it were, with many million tons of 
tow waving in the wind. Through solitary pine savan- 
nahs and cypress swamps, the enthusiastic ornithologist 
thus journeyed on, sometimes thirty miles without seeing 
a hut or a human being ; but on one occasion he found 
himself all at once in not only civilized, but elegant society. 
"The company consisted of 237 carrion crows (vultur 
atratus), five or six dogs, and myself, though I only kept 
order, and left the eating part entirely to others. I sat so 
near the dead horse, that my feet touched his ; and yet, at 
one time, I counted 39 vultures on and within him, so that 
hardly an inch of his flesh could be seen for them.' 9 

In January, 1810, was published his second volume, and 
Wilson immediately set out for Pittsburg, on his route to 
New Orleans. From Pittsburg he descended the Ohio by 
himself in a skiff — his stock of provisions consisting/ of 
some biscuit and cheese, und a bottle of cordial — his gun, 
trunk, and greatcoat, occupied one end of the boat — he 
had a small tin to bale her, and to take his beverage from 
the stream. " I launched into the stream, and soon wind- 
ed away among the hills that every where enclose this noble 
river. The weather was warm and serene, and the river 
like a mirror, except where floating masses of ice spotted 
its surface, and which required some care to steer clear of; 
but these, to my surprise, in less than a day's sailing total- 
ly disappeared. Far from being concerned at my new 
situation, I felt my heart expand with joy at the novelties 
which surrounded me; I listened with pleasure to the 
whistling of the red bird on the banks as I passed, and 
contemplated the forest scenery, as it receded, with increas- 
ing delight. The smoke of the numerous sugar camps 
rising lazily among the mountains, gave great effect to the 
varying landscape ; and the grotesque log cabins that here 
and there opened, from the woods, were diminished into 
mere dog-houses by the sublimity of the impending moun- 
tains. If you suppose to yourself two parellel ranges of 
forest covered hills, whose irregular summits are seldom 
more than three or four miles apart, winding through an 
immense extent of country, and enclosing a river half a 
mile wide, which alternately washes the steep declivity on 
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one side, and leaves a rich, forest-clad bottom on the other, 
of a mile or so in breadth, you will have a pretty correct 
idea of the appearance of the Ohio. The banks of these 
rich flats are from twenty to sixty and eighty feet high ; 
and even these last were within a few feet of being over- 
flowed in December, 1808. 

"I now stripped with alacrity to my new avocation. 
The current went about two and a half miles an hour, and I 
added about three and a half miles more to the boat's way 
with my oars. 

" I rowed twenty odd miles the first spell, and found I 
should be able to stand it perfectly well. About an hour 
after night, I put up at a miserable cabin, fifty-two miles 
from Pittsburg, where I slept on what I supposed to be corn 
stalks, or something worse ; so, preferring the smooth 
bosom of the Ohio to this brush heap, 1 got up long before 
day, and, being under no apprehension of losing my way, 
I again pushed out into the stream. The landscape on 
each side lay in one mass of shade ; but the grandeur of 
the projecting headlands and vanishing points, or lines, 
was charmingly reflected in the smooth glassy surface 
below. I could only discover when I was passing a clear- 
ing by the crowing of cocks, and now and then, in more 
solitary places, the big-horned owl made a most hideous 
hollowing, that echoed among the mountains. In this lone- 
some manner, with full leisure for observation and reflec- 
tion, exposed to hardships all day, and hard berths all 
night, to storms of rain, hail, and snow — for it froze se- 
verely almost every night — I persevered from the 24th of 
February to Sunday evening, March 17, when I moored 
my skiff safely in Bear Grass Creek, at the rapids of the 
Ohio, after a voyage of seven hundred and twenty miles. 
My hands suffered the most ; and it will be some weeks 
yet before they recover their former feeling and flexibility. 
It would be the task of a month to detail all the particulars 
of my numerous excursions in every direction from the 
river." This is but a short specimen of this journal. Read 
the whole, if you would know Wilson. 

Pass we on to the year 1812. He was, in it, elected a 
member of the American Philosophical Society ; and in 
1813 he had completed the literary materials of the eighth 
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volume of his work. " He now enjoyed," Mr. Hethering- 
ton says well, " the satisfaction of knowing that his la- 
bours had not been vain, and that the value of* his work 
was generally appreciated ; for although emanating from 
a republican country, there was' at this period not a crown- 
ed head in Europe who had not become a subscriber to 
the American Ornithology." But the end of his career 
was at hand. His constitution had been shook and under- 
mined by much bodily fatigue and many mental anxieties. 
His genius had " o'er-informed its tenement of clay." The 
dysentery — which had attacked him on his skiff-voyage 
down the Ohio, and which he had then vanquished by a 
wild-strawberry diet, at the advice of a wild Indian physi- 
cian — returned to the charge — and under the assault, 
Alexander Wilson, the Paisley Poet, and American Or- 
nithologist — having " given the world assurance of a man" 
— laid down his head and died — on the 23d of August, 
1813, in the 48th year of his age. 

Such is a slight sketch indeed of the life of this extra- 
ordinary ana highly-gifted man — Wilson, the American 
Ornithologist, as he is, and. will continue to be called, par 
eminence. 

" To-morrow for fresh fields and pastures new," 

was the inspiring feeling with which, on all his journeys, 
he lay down every night in the wilderness. For " fields 
and pastures" — though they too abound in the New World 
substitute swamps and forests. He was a man of genius 
— and Nature and Scotland had given him an undaunted 
heart. The Birdery of North America, it may be said 
belonged to him who first in their native haunts devoted 
his prime of life to the study of all their kinds, and who 
died for Ornithology's sake. Precursor in those woods 
among the Winged People he had none ; none that deserve 
to have their names written on the same page with his ; 
but he has a successor — as the world, old and new, must 
be made to know by means of Maga the Mercurial — and 
that successor, who is he but Audubon ? 

It is only from the lips of envy or jealousy, or some 
other green and yellow wretch, that comparisons are 
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odious — from the lips of rose-cheeked and bright-eyed 
admiration — and such is the countenance of Maga — they 
are odoriferous as violets. But our mode of making com- 
parisons is as simple as it is philosophical — •* Alexander 
Wilson and John James Audubon !" We call on them — 
and they appear and answer to their names — yea, the one 
has done so from the dust — the other emerges bright from 
the living umbrage. But we are not the least afraid of 
ghosts — and Wilson is a gracious spirit. He and Audu- 
bon stand side by side — they grasp each other's hand— 
and during that cordial greeting all eyes may see that 
they are of the same stature — the crowns of their heads 
touch — to a hair-breadth — the mark six feet — the perfec- 
tion of altitude — on the standard. They are brothers— 
and their names will go down together — for " they have 
writ their annals right" — with pen and pencil— nor will 
their superiors be found any where — their equals few — in 
all the highest haunts of ornithological science. Wilson 
had the happy fortune to be, with his happy genius — first 
in hand. But Audubon has all the natural endowments 
and acquired accomplishments that could alone enable a 
man to play the same noble game with the same success 
— who came — second; and the two together have skirred 
the whole continent. The odds are great against the 
birth of a — third. 



AN HOUR'S TALK ABOUT POETRY. 

(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1831.) 

Ours is a poetical age ; but has it produced one great 
poem? Not one. If you think it has, you will perhaps 
favour us with the name of the author and his work. But 
haply you may first demand of us what we mean by a 
great poem ? If you do, we shan't answer you ; for we 
deal not in reasonings, but in assertions. Reasonings are 
apt to be tedious and unsatisfactory ; assertions are short 
— and if correct — which ours always are — they carry 
their own demonstrations along with them — neatly folded 
up — and all that you have to do is to allow them to evolve 
themselves at their leisure in the light of truth, till they 
appear before you like " bright consummate flowers," which 
it is pleasant to gaze on, and profitable to gather. From 
the commencement of our career we have flourished on 
assertions, while most of our contemporaries have " faded, 
languished, grown dim, and died," on demonstrations. 
We learned this great secret from the observation and 
meditation of half a century ; and applying to literature 
the philosophy of life, we have become immortal. In vain 
would you search through nearly twenty decades of Maga 
for one specimen of an argument above an inch long ; 
whereas in every page the most astounding assertions 
stare you in tiie face, till you are out of countenance, and 
shut your eyes in the sudden and insupportable effulgence 
of the naked truth — only to open them again with gifted 
vision on a wider revelation of earth and heaven. 

We therefore repeat our assertion — that ours is a poetical 
age, but that it has not produced one great poem. Just 
look at them for a moment. There is the Pleasures of 
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# Memory — an elegant, graceful, beautiful, pensive, and 
pathetic poem, which it does one's eyes good to gaze on — 
one's ears good to listen to— one's very fingers good to touch, 
so smooth is the versification and the wire-wove paper. 
Never will the Pleasures of Memory be forgotten till the 
world is in its dotage. But is it a great poem 1 About as 
much so as an ant or a mole-hill, prettily grass-grown and 
leaf-strewn, is a mountain purple with heather and golden 
with woods. It is a symmetrical erection — in the shape 
of a cone — and the apex points heavenwards; but 'tis not 
a sky-piercer. You take it at a hop — and pursue your 
journey. Yet it endures. For the rains and the dews, 
and the airs and the sunshine, love the fairy knoll, and 
there it greens and blossoms delicately and delightfully, 
half a work of art and half a work of nature. 

Then, there is the poetry of Crabbe. We hear it is not 
popular. If so, neither is human life. For of all our 
living poets, he has most skilfully " woven the web and 
woven the woof" of all his compositions with the materials 
of human life — homespun indeed — but though often coarse, 
always strong — and though set to plain patterns, yet not 
un frequently exceeding fine is the old weaver's workman- 
ship. Ay — hold up the product of his loom between your 
eye and the light, and it glows and glimmers like the 
peacock's back or the breast of the rainbow. Sometimes 
it seems to be but of the " hodden gray ;" when sunbeam 
or shadow smites it, and lo ! it is burnished like the regal 
purple. But did the borough- monger ever produce a 
great poem? You might as well ask if he built St. 
Paul's. 

Breathes not the man with a more poetical temperament 
than Bowles. No wonder that his eyes " love all they 
look on," for they possess the sacred gift of beautifying 
creation, by shedding over it the charm of melancholy. 
"Pleasant but mournful to the soul is Jhe memory 
of joys that are past" — is the text we should choose were 

« we about to preach on his genius. No vain repinings, no 
idle regrets, does his spirit ever breathe over the still 
receding past. But time-sanctified are all the shows that 
arise before his pensive imagination — and the common 
light of day, once gone, in his poetry seems to shine as if 
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it had been all dying sunset or moonlight, or the new-born 
dawn. His human sensibilities are so fine as to be in 
themselves poetical ; and his poetical aspirations so deli- 
cate as to be felt always human. Hence his sonnets have 
been dear to poets — having in them " more than meets the 
ear" — spiritual breathings that hang around the words like 
light around fair flowers ; and hence, too, have they been 
beloved by all natural hearts who, having not the " faculty 
divine," have yet the " vision" — that is, the power of 
seeing and of hearing the sights and the sounds which 
genius alone can awaken, bringing them from afar, out of 
the dust and dimness of evanishment. But has Bowles 
written a great poem ? If he has, then, as he loves us, 
let him forthwith publish it in Maga. 

What shall we say of the Pleasures of Hope 1 That 
the harp from which that music breathed, was an jEolian 
harp placed in the window of a high hall, to catch airs 
from heaven, when heaven was glad, as well she might be 
with such moon and such stars, and st reamer ing half the 
region with a magnificent aurora boreal is* Now the 
music deepens into a majestic march — now it swells into 
a holy hymn — and now it dies away elegiac- like, as if 
mourning over a tomb. Vague, indefinite, uncertain, 
dreamlike, and visionary all ; but never else than beau- 
tiful ; and ever and anon, we know not why, sublime. It 
ceases in the hush of night — and we awaken as if from a 
dream. Is it not even so ? As for Gertrude of Wyoming, 
we love her as if she were our own only daughter — filling 
our life with bliss, and then leaving it desolate. Even 
now we see her ghost gliding through those giant woods ! 
As for LochiePs Warning, there was heard the voice of 
the Last of the Seers. The Second Sight is now ex- 
tinguished in the Highland glooms — the Lament wails no 
more, 

" That man may not hide what God would reveal !" 

Never saw we a ship till Campbell indited " Ye mariners 
of England." Sheer hulks before our eyes were all ships 
till that strain arose — but ever since in our imagination 
have they brightened the roaring ocean. And dare we 
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say, after that, that Campbell has never written a great 
poem ? Yes — in the face even of the Metropolitan. 

It was said by the Edinburgh Review, that none but 
maudlin milliners and sentimental ensigns supposed James 
Montgomery was a poet. Then is Maga a maudlin milli- 
ner — and Christopher North a sentimental ensign. HVe 
once called Montgomery a Moravian; and though he 
assures us that we were mistaken, yet having made an 
assertion, we always stick to it, and therefore he must 
remain a Moravian, if not in his own belief, yet in our 
imagination. Of all religious sects, the Moravians are 
the most simple-minded, pure-hearted, and high-souled— - 
and these qualities shine serenely in the Pelican Island* 
In earnestness and fervour, that poem is by few or none 
excelled ; it is embalmed in sincerity, and therefore shall 
fade not away, neither shall it moulder — not even although 
exposed to the air, and blow the air ever so rudely through 
time's mutations. Not that it is a mummy. Say rather 
a fair form laid asleep in immortality — its face wearing, 
day and night, summer and winter, look at it when you 
will, a saintly — a celestial smile. That is a true image ; 
but is the Pelican Island a great poem ? We pause not 
for a reply. 

Lyrical poetry, we opine, hath many branches — and 
one of them, " beautiful exceedingly," with bud, blossom, 
and fruit of balm and brightness, round which is ever 
heard the murmur of bees and of birds, hangs trail ingly 
along the mossy greensward, when the air is calm, and 
ever and anon, when blow the fitful breezes, it is uplifted 
in the sunshine, and glows wavingly aloft, as if it belonged 
even to the loftiest region of the tree which is Amaranth. 
That is a fanciful, perhaps foolish form of expression, 
employed at present to signify song- writing. Now, of 
all the song-writers that ever warbled, or chanted, or 
sung, the best, in our estimation, is verily none other than 
Thomas Moore. True, that Robert Burns has indited 
several songs that slip into the heart, just like light, no 
one knows how, filling its chambers sweetly and silently, 
and leaving it nothing more to desire for perfect content- 
ment. Or let us say, sometimes when he sings, it is like 
listening to a linnet in the broom, a blackbird in the brake, 
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a laverock in the sky. They sing in the fu'ness of their 
joy, as nature teaches them — and so did he — and the man, 
woman, or child, who is delighted not with such singing, 
be their virtues what they may, must never hope to be in 
heaven. Gracious Providence placed Burns in the midst 
of fe sources of lyrical poetry — when he was born a 
Scotnsh peasant* , Now, Moore is an Irishman, and was 
born in Dublin. Moore is a Greek scholar, and translated 
— after a fashion— -Anacreon. And Moore has lived all 
his life long in towns and cities — and in that society which 
will suffer none else to be called good. Some advantages 
he has enjoyed which Burns never did — but then how 
many disadvantages has he undergone, from which the 
Ayrshire ploughman, in the bondage of his poverty, was 
free ! You see all that at a single glance into their poetry. 
But all in humble life is not high — all in high life is not 
low — and there is as much to guard against in hovel as in 
hall — in " auld clay bigging" as in marble palace. Burns 
too often wrote like a rude unpolished boor — Moore has 
too often written like a mere man of fashion. But take 
them both at their best — and both are glorious. Both are 
national poets — and who shall say that if Moore had been 
born and bred a peasant, as Burns was, and if Ireland had 
been such a land of knowledge, and virtue, and religion 
as Scotland is — and surely, without offence, we may say 
that it never was, and never will be — though we love the 
Green Island well — that with his fine fancy, warm heart, 
and exquisite sensibilities, he might not have been as 
natural a lyrist as Burns, while, take him as he is, who 
can deny, that in richness, in variety, in grace, and in 
almost all the power of art, he is infinitely superior to his 
illustrious rival? Of Lai la h Rookh and the Loves of the 
Angels, we defy you to read a page without admiration ; 
but the question recurs, and it is easily answered, we need 
not say in the negative, did Moore ever write a great 
poem? 

Let us make a tour of the Lakes. Rydal Mount 1 
Wordsworth ! The Bard I Here is the man who has 
devoted his whole life to poetry. It is his profession. He 
is a poet just as his brother is a clergyman, {je is the 
Head of the Lake School, just as his brother is Master of 

VOL. II. 1 1 
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Trinity. Nothing in this life and in this world has he 
had to do, beneath sun, moon, and stars, but 

" To, murmur by the living brooks 
A music sweeter than their own." 

What has been the result ? Five volumes (oh ! wWnot 
five more?) of poetry as beautiful as ever charmed the 
ears of Pan and of Apollo. The earth — the middle air — 
the sky — the heaven — the heart, mind, and soul of man — 
are " the haunt and main region of his song." In describ - 
ing ext l™glS&a^ ^ *k P ifc J* fl 4ifl£t ppihafw naiTe &geJgd 

making hpr pregn a nt with fip i r i uialitiasj -t i ll., th e n u g hl£ 

mojyber jgfi ms wj tk tl h fiai Uy A r ,a 

hacLgyer. retoicedjn till he .Mdj^niRiuninq^wjthJ^r— 
therein lies rus owjn esgecjal glory^and therein theTmmor- 
taTe^epce^ Alt 

men at times " muse on nature with a poet's eye," — but 
Wordsworth ever — and his soul has grown religious from 
worship. Every rock is an altar — every grove a shrine. 
We fear that there will be sectarians even in this natural 
religion till the end of time. But he is the High Priest 
of Nature — or, to use his own words, or nearly so, he is 
the High Priest " in the metropolitan temple built by Na- 
ture in the heart of mighty poets." But has he — even he 
— -ever written a great poem ? If he has — it is not the 
Excursion. Nay — the Excursion is not a poem. It is a 
series of poems, all swimming in the light of poetry, some 
of them sweet and simple, some elegant and graceful, some 
beautiful and most lovely, some of " strength and state," 
some majestic, some magnificent, some sublime. But 
though it has an opening, it has no beginning; you can 
discover the middle only by the numerals on the page ; 
and the most serious apprehensions have been very gene- 
rally entertained that it has no end. While Pedlar, Poet, 
and Solitary breathe the vital air, may the Excursion, stop 
where it will, be renewed ; and as in its present shape it 
comprehends but a Three Days' Walk, we have but to 
think* of an excursion of three weeks, three months, or 
three yQprs, to feel the difference of a great and a long 
poem. Then the life of man is not always limited to the 
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term of threescore and ten years ! What a journal might 
it prove at last ! Poetry in profusion till the land over- 
flowed ; but whether in one volume, as now, or in fifty, in 
future, not a great poem — nay, — not a poem at all — nor 
qver to be so esteemed, till the principles on which great 
pokp build the lofty rhyme are exploded, and the very 
names of Art and Science smothered and lost in the bosom 
of Nature, from which they arose. 

Let the dullest clod that ever vegetated, provided only 
Ihe be alive and hears, be shut up in a room with Coleridge, 
jor in a wood, and subjected for a few minutes to the ethe- 
real influence of that wonderful man's monologue, and he 
will begin to believe himself a poet. The barren wilder- 
ness may not blossom like the rose, but it will seem, or ra- 
ther feel to do so, under the lustre of an imagination ex- 
haustless as the sun. You may have seen perhaps rocks 
suddenly so glorified by sunlight with colours manifold, that 
the bees seek them deluded by the show of flowers. The 
sun, you know, does not always show his orb even in the 
^daytime — and people are often ignorant of his place in the 
firmament. But he keeps shining away at his leisure, as 
you would know were he to suffer eclipse. Perhaps he — 
the sun — is at no other time a more delightful luminary, 
than when he is pleased to dispense his influence through 
a general haze, or mist — softening all the day till meridian 
is almost like the afternoon, and the grove anticipating 
gloaming, bursts into " dance and minstrelsy" ere the god 
go down into the sea. Clouds too become him well — 
whether thin and fleecy and braided, or piled up all round 
about him castle wise and cathedral-fashion, to say nothing 
of temples and other metropolitan structures ; nor is it 
reasonable to find fault with him, when, as naked as the 
hour he was born, " he flames on the forehead of the 
morning sky." The grandeur too of his appearance on 
setting has become quite proverbial. Now in all this he 
resembles Coleridge. It is easy to talk — not very difficult 
to speechify — hard to speak ; but to " discourse" is a gift 
rarely bestowed by Heaven on mortal man. Coleridge 
has it in perfection. While he is discoursing, the world 
loses all its commonplaces, and you and your wife imagine 
yourself Adam and Eve listening to the affable archangel 
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Raphael in the Garden of Eden. You would no more dream 
of wishing him to be mute for awhile, than you would a 
river that « imposes silence with a stilly sound." Whether 
you understand two consecutive sentences, we shall not stop 
too curiously to inquire ; but you do something better, you 
feel the whole just like any other divine music. AndJna 
your own fault if you do not * 

"A wiser and a better man arise to-morrow's morn." 

.^Reason is said to be one faculty, and imagination another 
I JZT!" u LJl iej:e caanot.ha. ■jj^grosaes-- imst akk&+JhegL^z^gn$ 
\ USA indivisible; only in most cases, like man and wife, 
1 'they live TtUe cat ana aW, in mutual worry inoT or ha fifty 
sue lor a divorce j whereas in the case of JUaleriogQ,. they 
are one spirit as well as one flesh, and keep billing ana 
•^ coomg in j|.4JejcpjgtJ^,J^nej^moon. Then his mind is 
learned in all the learning of the Egyptians as well as the 
Greeks and Romans ; and though we have heard simple* 
tons say that he knows nothing of science, we have heard 
him on chemistry puzzle Sir Humphry Davy-r-and prove 
to our entire satisfaction, that Leibnitz and Newton, though 
good men, were but indifferent astronomers. Besides, he 
thinks nothing of inventing a new science, with a complete 
nomenclature, in a twinkling — and should you seem slug- 
gish of apprehension, he endows you with an additional 
sense or two, over and above the usual seven, till you are 
no longer at a loss, be it even to scent the music of fra- 
grance, or to hear the smell of a balmy piece of poetry. All 
the faculties, both of soul arid sense, seem amicably to 
interchange their functions and their provinces ; and you 
fear not that the dream may dissolve, convinced that you 
are in a future state of permanent enjoyment. Nor are 
we now using any exaggeration ; for if you will but think 
how unuttreably dull are all the ordinary sayings and do- 
ings of this life, spent as it is with ordinary people, you may 
imagine how, in sweet delirium, you may be robbed of 
yourself by a seraphic tongue that has fed since first it lisp- 
ed on " honey dews," and by lips that have " breathed the 
air of Paradise," and learned a seraphic language, which all 
the while that it is English, is as grand as Greek, and as soft 
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jfts Italian. We only know this, that Coleridge is the al- 
chymist that in his crucible melts down hours to moments 
— and lo ! diamonds sprinkled on a plate of gold. 

What a world would this be were all its inhabitants to 
ftklle like Paganini, ride like Ducrow, discourse like Cole- 
ridge, and do every thing else in a style of equal perfec- 
tion ! But, pray, how does the man write poetry with a 
pen upon paper, who thus is perpetually pouring it from 
his inspired lips? Read the Ancient Mariner, the Night- 
ingale, and Genevieve. In the first, you shudder at the 
superstition of the sea — in the second, you slumber in the 
melodies of the woods — in the third, earth is like heaven ; 
— for you are made to feel that 

u All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his holy flame 1" 

Has Coleridge, then, ever written a great poem? No; 
for besides the regions of the fair, the wild and the won- 
derful, there is another, up to which his wing might soar ; 
for the plumes are strong as soft. But why should he who 
loveth to take " the wings of a dove that he may flee away" 
to the bosom of beauty, though there never for a moment 
to be at rest — v/hy should he, like an eagle, soar into the 
storms that roll above this visible diurnal sphere in peals 
of perpetual thunder ? 

Wordsworth, somewhere or other, remonstrates, rather 
angrily, with the public, against her obstinate ignorance 
shown in persisting to put into one class himself, Coleridge, 
and Southey, as birds of a feather, that not only flock to- 
gether but warble the same sort of song. But he else- 
where tells us that he and Coleridge hold the same princi- 
ples in the art poetical, and among his lyrical ballads, he 
admitted the three finest compositions of his illustrious 
compeer. The public therefore is not to blame in taking 
him at his word, even if she had discerned no family like- 
ness in their genius. Southey certainly resembles Words- 
worth less than Coleridge does— but he lives at Keswick, 
which is but some dozen miles from Rydal, and perhaps 
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with an unphilosophical though pensive public that link of 
connexion should be allowed to be sufficient, even were 
there no other less patent and material than the macada- 
mized turnpike road. But true it is and of verity, that 
Southey, among our living poets, stands aloof and u alone 
in his glory." For he alone of them all has adventured 
to illustrate, in poems of magnitude, the different charac- 
ters, customs, and manners of nations. Joan of Arc is 
an English and French story — Thai aba an Arabian one 
— Kehama is Indian — Madoc Welsh and American— and 
Roderic Spanish and Moorish; nor would it be easy to 
say (setting aside the first, which was a very youthful 
work) in which of these noble poems Mr. Southey has most 
successfully performed an achievement entirely beyond the 
power of any but the highest genius. In Madoc, and 
especially in Roderic, he has relied on the truth of na- 
ture — as it is seen. in the history of great national trans- 
actions and events. In Thalaba and in Kehama, though 
in them too he has brought to bear an almost boundless 
lore, he follows the leading of fancy and imagination, and 
walks in a world of wonders. Seldom, if ever, has one 
and the same poet exhibited such power in such different 
kinds of poetry, in truth q. master, and in fiction a magi- 
cian. Of all these poems the conception and the execu- 
tion are original ; in much faulty and imperfect both ; but 
bearing throughout the impress of highest genius ; and 
breathing a moral charm, in the midst of the wildest and 
sometimes even extravagant imaginings, that shall pre- 
serve them for ever from oblivion, and embalm them in 
the spirit of love and of delight. Fairy tales— or tales of 
witchcraft and enchantment, seldom stir the holiest and 
deepest feelings of the heart ; but Thalaba and Kehama 
do so ; " the still sad music of humanity" is ever with us 
among all most wonderful and wild ; and among all the 
spells, and charms, and talismans that are seen working 
strange effects before our eyes, the strongest of them all 
are ever felt to be piety and virtue. What exquisite pic- 
tures of domestic affection and bliss ! what sanctity and 
devotion ! Meek as a child is innocence in Southey's 
poetry, but mightier than any giant. How 
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" Like a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel light," 

matron or maid, mother or daughter — irr joy or sorrow — 
as they appear before us, doing or suffering, " beautiful 
and dutiful," with Faith, Hope, and Charity their guardian 
angels, nor fear ever once crossing their path ! We feel 
in perusing such pictures—" Purity ! thy name is woman 1" 
and are not these great poems ? We are silent. But should 
you answer " yes," from us, in our present mood, you 
shall receive no contradiction. 

The transition always seems to us, we scarcely know 
why, as natural as delightful from Southey to Scott. We 
intend some happy hour or other to draw parallel charac- 
ters of these two chiefs, not exactly after the manner of 
Plutarch. For the present let it suffice— for nothing can 
be more sketchy than this outline of an article — that we 
suggest to you that they alone of all the poets of the day 
have produced poems in which are pictured and narrated, 
epicly, national characters, and events, and actions, and 
catastrophes. Southey has heroically invaded foreign 
countries ; Scott as heroically brought his power to bear 
on his own people ; and both have achieved immortal tri- 
umphs. But Scotland is proud of her great national min- 
strel — and as long as she is Scotland, will wash and warm 
the laurels round his brow, with rains and winds that will 
for ever keep brightening their glossy verdure. Whereas 
England, ungrateful ever to her men of genius, already 
often forgets the poetry of Southey, while Little Britain 
abuses his patrotism in his politics. The truth is, that 
Scotland had forgotten her own history till Sir Walter 
burnished it all up till it glowed again — it is hard to say 
whether in his poetry or in his prose the brightest- 1 — and the 
past became the present. We know now the character of 
our own people as it showed itself in war and peace, in 
palace, castle, hall, hut, hovel, and shieling, through cen- 
turies of advancing civilization, from the time when Ed- 
inburgh was first ycleped Auld Reekie, down to the period 
when the bright idea first occurred to her inhabitants to 
call her the modern Athens. This he has effected i>y 
means of about one hundred volumes, each exhibiting to 
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the life about thirty characters, and each character not 
only an individual in himself or herself, but the represen- 
tative — so we offer to prove if you be sceptical — <>f a dis- 
tinct class or order of human beings, from the monarch to 
the mendicant, from the queen to the gipsy — as for exam- 
ple, from the Bruce to Sir Richard Moniplies, from Mary 
Stuart to Meg Merriiies. We shall never say that Scott 
is Shakspeare ; but we shall say that he has conceived and 
created— you know the meaning of these words — a far 
greater number of characters — of real living flesh-and- 
blood human beings — and that more naturally, truly, and 
consistently, than Shakspeare ; who was sometimes trans- 
cendency great in pictures of the passions— but out of 
their, range, which surely does not comprehend all rational 
being — was — nay, do not threaten to murder us — a con- 
fused and irregular delineator of human life. All the 
world believed that Sir Walter had not only exhausted his 
own genius in. his poetry, but that he had exhausted all the 
matter of Scottish life — he and Burns together- — and that 
no more ground unturned up lay on this side of the Tweed. 
Perhaps he thought so too for awhile — and shared in the 
general and natural delusion. But one morning before 
breakfast it occurred to him, that in all his poetry he had 
done little or nothing — though more for Scotland than any 
other of her poets — or perhaps than all put together — and 
that it would not be much amiss to commence a new series 
of inventions. Hence the prose tales — novels — and, ro- 
mances — not yet at an end — fresh floods of light pouring 
all over Scotland — and occasionally illumining England, 
France, and Germany, and even Palestine — whatever land 
had been ennobled by Scottish enterprise, genius, valour, 
and virtue. Now, we beg leave to decline answering our 
own question — has he ever written a great poem ? We do 
toot care one straw whether he has or not ; for he has done 
this — he has exhibited human life in a greater variety of 
forms and lights, all definite and distinct, than any other 
man whose name has reached our ears — and therefore, 
Without fear or trembling, we tell the world to its face, that 
he is, out of all sight, the greatest genius of the age, not 
forgetting Goethe, the Devil, and Dr. Faustus. 

" What ? Scott a greater genius than Byron !" Yes 
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—beyond compare. Byron had a vivid and strong, but 
hot a wide, imagination. He saw things as they are, 
occasionally standing prominently and boldly out from the & 
flat surface of this world ; and in general, when his soul 
was up, he described them with a master's might. We 
speak of the external world — of nature and of art. Now 
observe how he dealt with nature. In his early poems he 
betrayed no passionate love of nature, though we do not 
doubt that he felt it ; and even in the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold he was an un frequent and no very deyout 
Worshipper at her shrine. We are not blaming his luke- 
warmness ; but simply stating a fact. He had something 
else to think of, it would appear ; and proved himself a 
poet. But in the third canto, *\a change came over the 
spirit of his dream," and he " babbled o' green fields," 
floods and mountains. Unfortunately, however, for his 
originality, that canto is almost a cento — his model being 
Wordsworth. His merit, whatever it may be, is limited 
therefore to that of imitation. And observe, the imitation 
is not merely occasional, or verbal : but all the descrip- 
tions are conceived in the spirit of Wordsworth, coloured 
by it and shaped — from it they live, and breathe, and have 
their being — aiid that so entirely, that had the Excursion 
and Lyrical Ballads never been, neither had any composi- 
tion at all resembling, either in conception or execution, 
the third canto of Childe Harold. His soul, however, 
having been awakened by the inspiration of the Bard of 
Nature, never afterwards fell asleep, nor got drowsy over 
her beauties or glories; and much fine description per- 
vades most of his subsequent works. He afterwards 
made much of what he saw his own — and even described it 
after his own fashion ; but a far mightier master in that 
domain was his instructor and. guide — nor in his noblest 
efforts did he ever make any close approach to the beauty 
and sublimity of those inspired passages, which he had 
manifestly set as models before his imagination. With all 
the fair and great objects in the world of art, again, Byron 
dealt like a poet of original genius. They themselves, and 
not descriptions of them, kindled his soul ; and thus 
" thoughts that breathe, and words that burn," do almost 
entirely compose the fourth canto, which is worth, ten 







i> 
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times over, all the rest. The impetuosity of his career is 
astonishing; never for a moment does his wing flag; ever 
and anon he stoops hut to soar again with a more majestic 
sweep ; and you see how he glories in his flight — that he 
is proud as Lucifer. The two first cantos are frequently 
cold, cumbrous, stiff, heavy, and dull ; and, with the ex- 
ception of perhaps a dozen stanzas, and these far from 
being of first-rate excellence, they are found wofully want- 
ing in imagination. Many passages are but the baldest 
prose. Byron, after all, was right in thinking — at first — 
but poorly of these cantos, — and so was the friend, not 
Mr. Hobhouse, who threw cold water upon them in manu- 
script. True, they " made a prodigious sensation," but 
bitter-bad stuff has often done that; while often unheeded 
or unheard has been an angel's voice. Had they been 
suffered to stand alone, long ere now had they been pretty 
well forgotten ; and had they been followed by other two 
cantos no better than themselves, then had the whole four 
in good time been most certainly damned. But, fortunately, 
the poet, in his pride, felt himself pledged to proceed ; and 
proceed he did in a superior style ; borrowing, stealing, 
and robbing, with a face of aristocratic assurance that 
must have amazed the plundered ; but intermingling with 
the spoil riches fairly won by his own genius from the 
exhaust less treasury of nature, who loved her wayward, 
her wicked, and her wondrous son. Is Childe Harold, 
then, a great poem ? What ! with one half of it a little 
above mediocrity, one quarter of it not original either 
in conception or execution, and the remainder glorious ? 
As for his tales — the Giaour, Corsair, Lara, Bride of 
Abydos, Siege of Corinth, and so forth — they are all 
spirited, energetic, and passionate performances— some- 
times nobly and sometimes meanly versified — but displaying 
neither originality nor fertility of invention, and assuredly 
no wide range either of feeling or of thought, though over 
that range a supreme dominion. Some of his dramas are 
magnificent-— and over many of his smaller poems, pathos 
and beauty overflow. J^Qn^JujjQ^exhibits almost . jsvery 
l^ind of cle v^rj3esswwaiidaait^tha.dfigradation of jsoetryw 
Derfect. Many of these hints will doubtless appearlrriper- 
tinent and heterodox ; but we would not advise any hostile 
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critic in any periodical work to attempt to prove them so ; 
for if he do, he may count upon the crutch. 

There are not a few other praiseworthy poets adorning 
this age, of whom it would be far from unpleasant to 
speak ; but we appear to have proved our point that the 
age has not produced a single great poem* It is, however, 
as we said before, a most poetical age ; and were we to 
gather together all the poetry it has produced, and fling it 
into one heap, what an Olympus ! 

Just take a mo ment's glance at tfrft pe^nrj thnt elapsed^ 
between IPope and Cowper, and, mercy on usT'wnaf *a 
perioa^tfflffought"and steruTtyT'" ^ rg ffi™ition fliiuiriflhf**! 
an^haH*"e1S"e ^decayed. Among the crowd, of fancy thfiEg. 
was a little— of feeling less — ana ot lmaginatiQjxjaane 
—while "intellect was" so ffeebte it* could hardly crawl. 
Among the honoured, Collins was a poet, and Tifs name 
was Fine Ear. But feeling his own weakness, he took 
refuge in abstractions — and hid himself in the shadowy 
twilight which they afford. Filmy visions floated before 
his half-shut eye — and they were beautiful ; but unsub- 
stantial all, and owning remotest kindred with the flesh* 
and-blood creatures of this our living world. He loved to 
dream of superstitions and enchantments ; but he was not 
a sublime seer. His Ode — as it is absurdly called — on 
the Superstitions of the Highlands, is uninspired by the 
fears that beset fancy, and but an elegant and eloquent 
narration of sights and sounds that, had they been seen 
and heard aright, would have wailed in rueful and ghastly 
strains, curdling the blood. " The Passions" is an unim- 
passioned series of Portraits— from which Reynolds or 
Lawrence might have painted graceful pictures. But he 
calls no " spirits from- the vasty deep." Now passions are 
spirits, and the human heart is a vasty deep ; and there- 
fore Collin's Ode on the Passions is but a poor performance* 
But he hacta soul finely strung to the obscure pathetic— 
and it often yields melancholy murmurs by moonlight 
" when the high woods are still," which spell-like sadden 
the imagination, making the night pensive. Gray, again, 
nad no pathos. His famous Elegy pleases and elevates 
the mind, for the feelings and thoughts flow naturally, and 
the language and versification are elegant in the extreme 
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cholarlike without being pedantic — in the best sense 
classical — and free from flaws, like "a. gem of purest ray 
serene. " Then, the subject is of universal, and eternal 
interest. It is therefore, an immortal elegy — and " Its 
Curfew tolls" will, we fear, continue to be the pest and 
plague of all rising generations, till the schoolmaster now 
abroad be dead. As to his Odes — with fine passages — 
they are but cold and clumsy concerns. Their day is 
over. We ourselves love to read them for the sake of the 
mere sound, which is rushing and river-like, and some- 
times we think we hear the sea — sullen afar off — or near 
at hand, in a high tide, and dashing rejoicingly among 
the rocks. He was a skilful artist — but no Pindar— 
though he describes grandly the Theban eagle. Mason 
had more poetry in him than Gray — but he threw it away 
on unhappy, at least unfit subjects, and he always wrought 
after a model. All his writings — except a few beautiful 
lines in his English Garden, which one meets with now 
and then in quotation, without knowing whence they come 
—are forgotten now by all the worldT-except by a few old 
parsons not yet died out ; but his name will survive. A 
sad case ! Tom Warton was- one of the finest fellows that 
ever breathed — and the gods had made him poetical, but 
not a poet. He loved poetry dearly — and he wrote its 
history well ; that book being a mine. He loved nature 
dearly too ; and some beautiful sonnets did he indite about 
the Isis, and the Charwell, and the rural scenery about 
Oxford, and Oxford's self — she who is worthy of an 
immortal song. In short, Collins, Gray, and Warton, 
were three such men as one will not often meet with on a 
summer's-day. But had they genius sufficient to glorify 
an era? No — no — no. 

To what era, pray, did Thomson belong — and to what 
era Cowper? To none. Tho mson had no precursor-^ 
and till Cowper no follower/" - He eftulged all at once sun- 
like — litte ^Gotland's storm-loving, mist-enamoured sun, 
which till you have seen on a day of thunder, you cannot 
be said ever to have seen the sun. Cowper followed Thom- 
son merely in time. We should have had the Task, even 
had we never had the Seasons. These two were " Heralds 
of a mighty train issuing ;" add them, then, to the worthies 
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of our own age, — and they belong to it, — and all the rest 
of the poetry of the modern world — to which add that of 
the ancient — if multiplied by ten in quantity — and by 
twenty in quality — would not so variously, so vigorously, 
so magnificently, so beautifully, and so truly image the 
form and pressure, the life and spirit of the mother of us 
all — Nature. Are then the Seasons and the Task great 

articles. But we presume you do not need to be told thai 
that poem must be great, which was the first to paint the 
rolling mystery of the year, and to show that all its seasons 
were but the varied God ? The idea was original and 
sublime.; and the fulfilment thereof so complete, that some 
. six thousand years having elapsed between the creation 
pf the world and of that poem, some sixty thousand, we 
prophesy, will elapse between the appearance of that poem 
and the publication of another equally great, on a subject 
external to the mind, equally magnificent. We farther 
presume, that you hold sacred the Hearth. Now, in the 
Task, the Hearth is the heart of the poem, just as it is of 
a happy house. No other poem is so full of domestic 
happiness — humble and high ; none is so breathed over 
by the spirit of the Christian religion. 

We have not forgotten an order of poets, peculiar, we 
believe, to our own enlightened land — a high order of 
poets sprung from the lower orders of the people— and 
not only sprung from them, but bred as well as born in 
" the huts where poor men lie," and glorifying their con- 
dition by the light of song. Such glory belongs — we 
believe — exclusively to this country and to this age. Mr. 
Soul hey, who in his own high genius and fame is never 
insensible to the virtues of his fellow-men, however hum- 
ble and obscure the sphere in which they may move, has 
written a volume — and a most interesting one — on the 
poets of this class in other ages of our literature. Nor 
shall we presume to gainsay one of his benevolent words* 
But this we do say, that all the verse-writers of whom he 
there treats, and all the verse- writers of the same sort of 
whom he does not treat, that ever existed en the face of 
the earth, shrink up into a lean and shrivelled bundle of 
dry leaves or sticks, compared with these five — Burns, 
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Hogg, Cunninghame, Bloom field, and Clare. It must be 
a celestial soil — the soil of this Britain — which sends up 
such producls — and we must not complain of the clime 
beneath which they grow to such stately height, and bear 
such glorious fruitage. The spirit of domestic life must 
be sound and strong — the natural knowledge of good and 
evil must be high — the religion true — the laws just — and 
the government, on the whole, good, methinks, that have 
all conspired to educate these children of genius, whose 
souls Nature has framed of the finer clay. 

Such men seem to us more clearly and certainly men 
of genius, than many who, under different circumstances, 
may have effected far higher achievements. For though 
they enjoyed in their condition ineffable blessings to dilate 
their spirits, and touch them with all tenderest thoughts, it 
is not easy to imagine the deadening or degrading influ- 
ences to which by their condition they were inevitably 
exposed, and which keep down the heaven-aspiring flame 
of genius, or extinguish it wholly, or hold it smouldering 
under all sorts of rubbish. Only look at the attempts in 
verse of the common run of clodhoppers. Buy a few 
ballads from the wall or stall — and you groan to think 
that you have been born — such is the mess of mire, mud, 
and filth which often, without the slightest intention of 
brutality, those rural, city, or suburban bards of the lower 
orders prepare for boys, and virgins, and matrons, who 
all devour it greedily, without suspicion of its being a foul 
and fetid stirabout of grossness and obscenity. Strange, 
as true, that even in that mural minstrelsy, occasionally 
occurs a phrase or line, and even stanza, sweet and simple, 
and to nature true ; but consider them in the light of poetry 
read, recited, and sung by the people, and you might well 
be appalled and disgusted by the revelation therein made 
of the coarse, gross, and beastly tastes, feelings and 
thoughts of the lower orders. And yet in the midst of 
all the popularity of such productions, the best of Burns's 
poems, his Cottar's Saturday Night, and most delicate of 
his songs, are still more popular, and read by the same 
classes with a still greater eagerness of delight ! Into this 
mystery we shall not now inquire; but we mention it now 
merely to show how divine a thing true genius is, which, 
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burning within the bosoms of a few favourite sons of 
nature, guards them from all this pollution, lifts them up 
above it all, purifies their whole being, and without con- 
suming their family affections or friendships, or making 
them unhappy with their lot, and disgusted with all about 
them, reveals to them all that is fair and bright and beau- 
tiful in feeling and imagination, makes them very poets 
indeed, and should fortune favour, and chance and acci- 
dent, gains for them wide over the world, living and dead, 
the glory of a poet's name. 

From all such evil influences incident to their condition 
—and we are now speaking but of the evil-4he five 
emerged ; and first in beauty and in brightness — Burns* 
Our dearly beloved Thomas Carlyle is reported to have 
said at the dinner lately given to Allan Cunninghame in 
Dumfries, that Burns was not only one of the greatest of 
poets, but likewise of philosophers. We hope not. What 
he did may be told in one short sentence. His genius 
purified and ennobled in his imagination and in his heart 
the character and condition of the Scottish peasantry— 
and reflected them, ideally true to nature, in the living 
waters of song. That is what he did ; but to do that, did 
not require the highest powers of the poet and the philoso- 
pher. Nay, had he marvellously possessed them, he never 
would have written a single line of the poetry of the late 
Robert Burns. Thank Heaven for not having made him 
such a man — but merely the Ayrshire ploughman. He 
was called into existence for a certain work, for the fulness 
of time was come — but he was neither a Shakspeare, nor 
a Scott, nor a Goethe ; and therefore he rejoiced in writing 
the Saturday Night, and the Twa Dogs, and The Holy 
Fair, and O' a* the Airts the Wund doth blaw, and eke the 
Vision. But forbid it, all ye gracious powers ! that we 
should quarrel with Thomas Carlyle — and that too, for 
calling Robert Burns one of the greatest of poets and phi- 
losophers. 

If he were, then so is the Ettrick Shepherd. The truth 
ought always to be spoken ; and therefore we say that in 
fancy and in imagination James Hogg — in spite of his 
name and his teeth — is superior to Robert Burns, and why 
not ? The forest is a Jitter schoolroom than ever Burns 
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studied in ; and it once overflowed with poetical traditions* 
But comparisons are always odious ; and the great glory 
of James is, that he is as unlike Robert as ever one poet 
was unlike another, as we once showed in an article many 
years ago, which we modestly believe exhausted the sub- 
ject, and led nothing valuable to be said about the genius 
of either bard. So have we written of Allan Cunning- 
hame — though of him we purpose to write again — for 
while as a poet he is well worthy to be one of the three 
— he must be spoken of properly — out of poetry — as a 
man of great talents in literature. 

The five, then, belong to this age ; and that is a glory, 
as we said, peculiar to itself; for they alone deserve the 
name of poets, of all the aspirants belonging to the people 
•—born and bred among them — and singing of their condi- 
tion. No inconsiderable talent and ingenuity some others 
similarly circumstanced in youth or all life long have exhi- 
bited ; but as to poetry, properly so called, it was not in 
them ; they did nothing worthy of remembrance — and 
they are all forgotten for ever. 

But there is another glory belonging to this age, and 
almost to this age alone of our poetry — the glory of Female 
Genius. We have heard and seen it seriously argued 
whether or not women are equal to men ; as if there could 
be a moment's doubt in any mind unbesotted by sex, that 
they are infinitely superior ; not in understanding, thank 
Heaven, nor perhaps even in intellect, but in all other im- 
pulses of soul and sense that dignify and adorn human 
beings, and make them worthy of living on this delightful 
earth. Men for the most part are such worthless wretches, 
that we wonder how women condescend to allow the world 
to be carried on ; and we attribute that phenomenon solely 
to the hallowed yearnings of maternal affection, which 
breathes as strongly in maid as in matron, and may be 
beautifully seen in the child fondling its doll in its blissful 
bosom. Philoprogenitiveness I But not to pursue that in- 
teresting speculation, suffice it for the present to say, that 
so far from having no souls, a whim of Mahomet's, who 
thought but of their bodies, women are the sole spiritual 
beings that walk the earth not unseen ; they alone, without 
pursuing a complicated and scientific system of deception 
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and hypocrisy, are privileged from on high to write poetry. 
We — men we mean— -may assume a virtue, though we 
have it not, and appear to be inspired by the divine afflatus- 
Nay, we sometimes— often — are truly so inspired, and 
write like gods. A few of us — not we — are subject to fits, 
and in them utter oracles. But the truth is too glaring to 
be denied, that all male rational creatures are in the long 
run, vile, corrupt, and polluted ; and that the best man 
that ever died in his bed within the arms of his distracted 
wife, is wickeder far than the worst woman that was ever 
iniquitously hanged for murdering what was called her 
poor husband, who in all cases righteously deserved his 
fate. Purity of mind is incompatible with manhood ; and 
a monk is a monster — so is every Fellow of a College— 
and every Roman Catholic priest, from Father O'Leary 
to Dr. Doyle. Confessions, indeed ! Why, had Joseph 
himself confessed all he had ever felt and thought — for wo 
acquit him of any flagrant faux- pas — to Pot ip bar's wife, 
she would have frowned him from her presence in all the 
chaste dignity of virtuous indignation, and so far from tear- 
ing off the hem of'iiis garment, would not have touched it 
for the whole world. But all women — till men by mar- 

™ME?JK^«ffi£fi»^^ possible, worse eyenlhan_ r} ) 

marriage, reduce them nearly to their own level — are pure ( \ 
as dewdrops or moonbeams, and know nbt the meaning or 
evil. There genius conjectures it ; and in that there ^g trap 
sin? But their genius loves best to image forth good, for 
'tis the blessing of their lives, its power and its glory ; and 
hence, when they write poetry, it is religion, sweet, soft, 
solemn, and divine. 

Observe, however, to prevent all mistakes — that we speak 
but of British women — and of British women of the present 
age. Of the German fair sex we know little or nothing ; 
but dare say that the Baroness la Motte Fouque is a worthy 
woman, and as vapid as the Baron. Neither make we any 
allusion to Madame Genlis, or other illustrious lemans of 
the French school, who charitably adopted their own 
natural daughters, while other less pious ladies, who had 
become mothers without being wives, sent theirs to found* 
ling hospitals. We restrict ourselves to the maids and 
matrons of this island — and of this age — and as it is of 
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genius that we speak, — we name the names of Joanna 
Baillie, Mrs. Tighe, Felicia Hemans, Lucy Eliza Landon, 
and the lovely Norton — while we pronounce several other 
sweet- sounding Christian surnames in whispering under- 
tones of affection, almost as inaudible as the sound of the 
growing of grass on a dewy evening. 

Corinna and Sappho must have been women of trans* 
cendent genius so to move Greece. For though the Greek 
character was most impressible and combustible, it was so 
only to the finest finger and fire. In that delightful land 
dunces were all dumb. Where genius alone spoke and 
sung poetry, how hard to excel I Corinna and Sappho 
did excel ! the one conquering Pindar — and the other all 
the world but Phaon. 

But our own Joanna has been visited with a still loftier 
inspiration. She has created tragedies which Sophocles— 
or Euripides — nay, even iEschylus himself would have 
feared, in competition for the immortal garland. Plays on 
the Passions ! " How absurd !" said one philosophical 
writer. " This will never do !" It has done — perfectly. 
What, pray, is the aim of all tragedy ?* The Stagyrite has 
told us — to purify the passions by pity and terror. They 
ventilate and cleanse the soul — till its atmosphere is like 
that of a calm, bright summer day. All plays, therefore, 
roust be on the passions. And all that Joanna intended— 
and it was a great intention greatly effected — was in her 
series of dramas to steady her purposes by ever keeping 
one mighty end in view, of which the perpetual perception 
could not fail to make all the means harmonious, and 
therefore majestic. One passion was, therefore constituted 
sovereign of the soul in each glorious tragedy — sovereign 
sometimes by divine right — sometimes an usurper — 
generally a tyrant. In De Monfort we behold the horrid 
reign of hate. But in his sister — the seraphic sway of 
love. Darkness and light sometimes opposed in sublime 
contrast — and sometimes the light swallowing up the dark- 
ness—or " smoothing its raven down till it smiles." 
Finally, all is black as night and the grave — for the light, 
unextinguished, glides and gleams away into some far-off 
world of peace. Count Basil ! A woman only could 
have imagined that divine drama. How different the love 
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Basil feels for Victoria from Antony's for Cleopatra! 
Pure, deep, high as the heaven and the sea. Yet on it we 
see him borne away to shame, destruction, and death. It 
is indeed his ruling passion. But the day before he saw 
her face — his ruling passion was the love of glory. And 
the hour he died by his own hand was troubled into mad- 
ness by many passions ; for are they not all mysteriously 
linked together, sometimes a dreadful brotherhood 1 

We must really not much longer delay our long-pro- 
jected panegyric on the genius of our lady-poets. Let 
them be assured, that the Old Man loves them all, as they 
would wish to be loved ; and that he would not " let even 
the winds of heaven visit their faces too roughly." Not 
too roughly ; but long may the winds of heaven visit them 
freely and boldly, for there is health and beauty in the 
breeze ; — and as for the sunshine and the moonshine, may 
they let fall their lights and their shadows unobstructed on 
countenances " instinct with spirit," whether dim in pen- 
si veness or radiant with joy — still in all expression "beauti- 
ful exceedingly," for it alone deserves the name, the Beauty 
of the Soul. 

Well may our land be proud of such women. None 
such ever before adorned her poetical annals. Glance 
over that most interesting volume, " Specimens of British 
Poetesses," by that amiable and ingenious man, the 
Reverend Alexander Dyce, and what effulgence begins to 
break towards the close of the eighteenth century 1 For 
hundreds of years the genius of English women had ever 
and anon been shining forth in song ; but faint, though 
fair, wa3 the lustre, and struggling, imprisoned in clouds. 
Some of the sweet singers of those days bring tears to our 
eyes by their simple pathos, — for their poetry breathes of 
their own sorrows, and shows that they were but too 
familiar with grief. But their strains are mere melodies 
"sweetly played in tune." The deeper harmonies of 
poetry seem to have been beyond their reach. The range 
of their power was limited. Anne, Countess of Winchelsea 
—Catherine Phillips, known by the name of Orinda — and 
Mrs. Anne Killegrew, who, Dry den says, was made an 
angel, " in the last promotion to the skies" — showed, as 
they sang on earth, that they were all worthy to sing in 
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heaven. But what were their hymns to those that are 
now warbled around us from many sister spirits, pure in 
their lives as they, but brighter far in their genius, and 
more fortunate in its nurture, 1 Poetry from female lips 
was then half a wonder and half a reproach. But now 
'tis no longer rare — not even the highest — yes, the highest 
—for innocence and purity are of the highest hierarchies ; 
and the thoughts and the feelings they inspire, though 
breathed in words and tones, " gentle and low, an excellent 
thing in woman," are yet lofty as the stars, and humble 
too as the flowers beneath our feet. 

And now we are upon the verge of another era of 
poetry, when the throne was occupied by Dryden, and 
then by Pope — searching still for a great poem. Did 
either of them ever write one ? No — never. Sir Walter 
says finely of glorious John, 

" And Dryden, in immortal strain, 
Had raised the Table Round again, 
But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him play on to make them sport, 
The world defrauded of the high design, 
Profaned the God-given strength, and marr'd the lofty line/' 
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But why, we ask, did Dryden suffer a ribald king and 
court to debase and degrade his immortal strain ? Because 
he was poor. But could he not have died of cold, thirst, 
and hunger — in a state of starvation ? Have not millions 
of men and women done so, rather than sacrifice their 
conscience? And shall we grant to a great poet that 
indulgence which many a humble hind would have flung 
with scorn in our teeth, and rather than have availed 
himself of it, faced the fagot, or the halter, or the stake 
set within the sea-flood ? But it is satisfactory to know that 
Dryden, though still glorious John, was not a great poet. 
His soul, we know, was insensible to the pathetic and the 
sublime — else had his genius held fast its integrity — been 
ribald to no ribald — and indignantly kicked to the devil 
both court and king. . Pope, again, with the common frail- 
ties of humanity, was a pure, pompous little fellow of a 
poet — and played on his own harp with fine taste, and 
great execution. We doubt, indeed, if such a finished 
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style has ever been heard since, from any of the King 
Apollo's musicians. His versification sounds monotonous 
only to ears of leather. That his poetry has no passion 
is the creed of critics " of Cambyses' vein ;" as for imagi- 
nation, we shall continue till such time as that faculty has 
been distinguished from fancy, to see it shining in the 
Rape of the Lock, with a lambent lustre ; if high intellect 
be not dominant in his Epistles and his Essay on Man, 
we advise you to look for it in Keates, or Barry Corn- 
wall ; and could a man, whose heart was not heroic, have 
given us another Iliad, which may be read with transport, 
even after Homer's ? 

In Johnson's Lives of the Poetasters, may be spied 
with a microcosm, a variety of small fry, wriggling about 
in the waters of Helicon, which the creatures at last 
contrive so to muddy, that they elude observation, even 
through that microscopic instrument ; and in Chalmers's 
edition of the British Poets, the productions of people are 
inserted, who must, when alive, have been almost too 
stupid for the ordinary run of social life. Some folks are 
born, it is proverbially said, with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, and others with a wooden ladle. The expression 
is strongly obstetrical ; and of difficult delivery. But 
what is more perplexing still, some are born poets, whom 
the world persists in thinking prosers — and some are born 
prosers, and live and die in complete possession of all the 
faculties essential to the support of that character, whom 
the world, or the world's counsellors and guides, the 
critics, insist upon dubbing poets, wreathing their brows 
with laurels, and consigning them to immortal fame. 
Some of them — persons not destitute of common sense — 
such as the Sprats, the Dukes, the Pom frets, and the 
Yaldens — must have been themselves much astonished at 
such procedure on the part of the public — while others 
have exclaimed, like their kindred, " See ! how we apples 
swim !" In former ages, this fortunate and unfortunate 
breed flourished in England — nor are they yet extinct. 
The dunces are not yet dead — and occasionally the 
empty skull gets a leaf of laurel. But to do our poetas- 
ters justice — many of them are in a degree poetical, and 
really write verses very prettily indeed — in a style seldom 
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felicitous to shield them from a certain share of contempt 
from their contemporaries, but often superior to the very 
highest and most successful efforts of many who, in for* 
mer times, were asked to sup in taverns as persons of wit. 
A first-rate poetaster of this age would have been almost 
a second-rate poet of other ages we could mention — pro- 
vided he had written as well then as he does now ; but 
there comes the rub, for he owes the little power he now 
possesses and flourishes in, to a sort of convulsion com- 
municated to him by the electricity of poetical genius 
flashing night and day all over the horizon ; whereas had 
he lived then, when the atmosphere was not so fully 
charged, ten, nay, twenty to one, he had vegetated quietly 
like other plants, and faded away without a single struggle 
of inspiration. 

We have not yet, it would seem, found the object of our 
search — a great poem." Let us extend our quest into the 
Elizabethan age. We are at once sucked into the theatre*. 
With the whole drama of that age we are conversant and 
familiar ; but whether we understand it or not, is another 
question. It aspires to give representations of human life 
in all its infinite varieties, and inconsistencies, and con- 
flicts, and turmoils produced by the passions. Time and 
space are not suffered to interpose their unities between 
the poet and his vast designs, who, provided he can satisfy 
the souls of the spectators by the pageant of their own 
passions moving across the stage, may exhibit there what- 
ever he wills from life, death, or the grave. 'Tis a sublime 
conception — and sometimes has given rise to sublime per- 
formance ; but in our opinion, has been death to the drama 
— in all hands — but in those of Shakspeare. Great as 
was the genius of many of the dramatists of that age, 
not one of them has produced a great tragedy. A great 
tragedy indeed ! What ! without harmopy or proportion 
in the plan — with all puzzling perplexities, and inextri- 
cable entanglements in the plot — and with disgust and 
horror in the catastrophe ? As for the characters — male 
and female — saw ye ever such a set of swaggerers and ran- 
tipoles as they often are, in one act— Methodist preachers, 
and demure young women at a love-feast in another— 
absolute heroes and heroines of high calibre in a third-** 
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and so on, changing and shifting name and nature, accord, 
ing to the laws of the romantic drama forsooth — but in 
hideous violation of the laws of nature — till the curtain 
falls, over a heap of bodies huddled together without 
regard to age or sex, as if they had been overtaken in 
liquor, and were all dead -drunk ! We admit that there is 
gross exaggeration in the picture. But there is always 
truth in a tolerable caricature — and this is one of a tragedy 
of Webster, Ford, or Massinger. 

It is satisfactory to lenow that the good sense, and good 
feeling, and good taste of the people of England will not 
submit to be belaboured by editors and critics into admi- 
ration of such enormities. The old English drama lies 
buried in the dust with all its tragedies. Never more will 
they disfigure the stage. Scholars read them, and often 
with delight, admiration, and wonder. For genius is a 
strange spirit, and has begotten strange children on the 
body of the tragic muse. In the closet it is pleasant to 
peruse the countenances, at once divine, human, and 
brutal, of the incomprehensible monsters — to scan their 
forms, powerful though misshapen — to watch their move- 
ments, vigorous though distorted — and to hold up one's 
hands in amazement on hearing them not seldom discourse 
most excellent music. But we should shudder to see them 
on the stage enacting the parts of men and women — and 
massacre the manager. All has been done for the least 
deformed of the tragedies of the old English drama that 
humanity could do, enlightened by the Christian religion ; 
but Nature has risen up to vindicate herself against such 
misreprese ntations ^3~ttey' afford ;" and sometimes finds it 
HT she" can do" to stomach Shakspeare. 
~~TCrTh1TThtmsfrosTfi& mentioned are. not the 

worst to be found in almost every scene of the said old 
English drama. Others there are that, till civilized Chris- 
tendom fall back into barbarous Heathendom, must for 
ever be unendurable to human ears, whether long or short 
—we mean the obscenities. That sin is banished for 
ever from our literature. The poet who might dare to 
commit it, would be immediately hooted out of society, 
and sent to roost in barns among the owls. But the old 
English drama is stuffed with ineffable pollutions ; and full 
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of passages that the lowest prostitute would be ashamed to 
read aloud in the stews. Therefore, let them rot. We 
have not seen that volume of the Family Dramatists which 
contains Massinger. But if made fit for female reading, 
his plays must be mutilated and mangled out of all like- 
ness to the original wholes. But to free them even from 
the grossest impurities, without destroying their very life, 
is impossible ; and it would be far better to make a selec- 
tion of fine passages, after the manner of Lamb's speci- 
mens — but with a severer eye — than to attempt in vain to 
preserve their character as plays, and at the same time to 
expunge all that is too disgusting, perhaps, to be dan- 
gerous to boys and virgins. Full-grown men may read 
what they choose — perhaps without suffering from it; but 
the modesty of the young clear eye must not be profaned 
—and we cannot, for our own part, imagine a family old 
English dramatist. 

And here again bursts upon us the glory of the Greek 
drama. The Athenians were as wicked, as licentious, as 
polluted, and much more so, we hope, than ever were the 
Englishers; but they debased not with their gross vices 
their glorious tragedies. Nature in her higher moods 
alone, and most majestic aspects, trode their stage. Buf- 
foons, and ribalds, and zanies, and '< rude indecent clowns," 
were confined to comedies ; and even there they too were 
idealized, and resembled not the obscene samples that so 
often sicken us in the midst of " the acting of a dreadful 
thing" in our theatres. They knew that " with other mi- 
nistrations, thou, O Nature I" teachest thy handoiaid Art to 
soothe the souls of thy congregated children — congregated 
to behold her noble goings-on, and to rise up and depart 
elevated by the transcendent pageant. The Tragic Muse 
was in those days a priestess — tragedies were religious 
ceremonies — for all the ancestral stories they celebrated 
were under consecration — the spirit of the ages of heroes 
and demi-gods descended over the vast amphitheatre ; and 
thus were JSschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, the 
guardians of the national character, which, we all know, 
was, in spite of all it suffered under, high indeed, and for 
ever passionately enamoured of all the forms of greatness. 
. Forgive us — spirit of Shakspeare ! that seem'st to animate 
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that high-brow'd bust — if indeed we have offer'd any show 
of irreverence to thy name and nature — for now, in the 
noiselessness of midnight, to our awed but loving hearts 
do both appear divine ! Forgive us — we beseech thee — 
that on going to bed — which we are just about to do— we 
may be able to compose ourselves to sleep— and dream of 
Miranda and Imogen, and Desdemona and Cordelia. Fa- 
ther revered of that holy family ! by the blue light in the 
eyes of Innocence we beseech thee to forgive us ! — Ha ! 
what old ghost art thou — clothed in the weeds of more 
than mortal misery — mad, mad, mad — come and gone— 
was it Lear ? 

We have found, then — it seems — at last — the object of 
our search — a great poem — ay — four great poems- 
Lear — Hamlet — Othello — Macbeth. And was the revealer 
of those high mysteries in his youth a deer-stealer in the 
parks of Warwickshire, a link-boy in London streets? 
And died he in his grand climacteric in a dimmish sort of 
a middle-sized tenement on Stcntford-on-Avon, of a surfeit 
from an over-dose of home-brewed humming ale ! Such 
is the tradition. 

Had we a daughter — an only daughter — we should wish 
her to be 

" Like heavenly Una w ith her milk-whi te lamb." 

In that one line has Wordsworth done unappreciable ser- 
vice to Spenser. He has improved upon a picture in the 
Fairy Queen — making " the beauty still more beauteous," 
by a single touch of a pencil dipped in moonlight— or in 
sunlight tender as Luna's smiles* Through Spenser's 
many nine-lined stanzas the lovely lady glides along the 
wild— and our eyes follow in delight the sinless wanderer. 
In Wordsworth's one single celestial line we behold her 
but for a moment of time, and a point of space — an im- 
mortal idea at one gaze occupying the spirit. 

And is not the Fairy Queen a great poem ? Like the 
Excursion, it is at all events a long one — " slow to begin, 
and never ending." That fire was a fortunate one in 
which so many books of it were burnt. If no such fortu- 
nate fire ever took place, then let us trust that the moths 
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drillingly devoured the manuscript — and that 'tis all safe. 
Purgatorial pains — unless indeed they should prove eter- 
nal — are insufficient punishment for the impious man who 
invented allegory. If you have got any thing to say, sir, 
out with it — in one or another of the many forms of speech 
employed naturally by creatures to whom God has given 
the gift of " discourse of reason." But as you hope to be 
saved, (and remember your soul is immortal,) beware of 
misspending your life in perversely attempting to make 
shadow light and light shadow. Wonderful analogies 
there are among all created things — material and immate- 
rial — and millions so fine that poets alone discern them 
—and sometimes succeed in showing them in words. 
Most spiritual region of poetry — and to be visited at rare 
times and seasons — nor long there ought bard to abide* 
For a few moments let the veil of allegory be drawn be- 
fore the face of truth, that the light of its beauty may 
shine through it with a softened charm— dim and drear — 
like the moon gradually obscuring in its own halo on a 
dewy night. Such air- woven veil of allegory is no human 
invention. The soul brought it with her when 

44 Trailing clouds of glory she did come 
From heaven which is her home." 

Sometimes, now and then, in moods strange and high — 
obey the bidding of the soul — and allegorize ; but live not 
all life-long in an allegory— even as Spenser did — Spen- 
ser the divine — for lo, and behold ! he with his heavenly 
genius — and brighter visions never met mortal eyes than 
his— what is he but " a dreamer among men," and what 
may save that wondrous poem from the doom of the dust? 
To this conclusion must we come at last — that in the 
English language .there is but one great poem. What ! 
said you not that Lear, and Hamlet, and Othello, and 
Macbeth, were all great poems 1 We did — but therein we 
erred — for all the four have undergone — in the hands of 
their creator — disfiguration. There is — we repeat it — but 
one great poem alone in our tongue — Paradise Lost. So 
go— and 

44 Gaze on that mighty orb of song, 
The divine Milton." 
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" Fluxit — Domine !" The sand in the hourglass is still. 
" To-morrow for severer thought" — as old Crewe has it at 
the conclusion of his Lewesdon Hill — hut now for bed- 
as he was then " for breakfast" — yet not till we have said 
our prayers. Let no man hope to sleep soundly — for 
many nights on end — who forgets that knees were given 
along with many other purposes — for genuflection — and 
that among all mankind is the natural posture of thanks- 
giving. Eugete et valete, amicce ! formosissimce ! 
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BT AN EARLY RISER. 
(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1833.) 

Knowledge is Power. So is Talent — so is Genius— 
so is Virtue. Which is the greatest ? It might seem hard 
to tell ; but united, they go forth conquering and to con- 
quer. Nor is that union rare. Kindred in nature, they 
love to dwell together in the same " palace of the soul." 
Remember Milton. But too often they are disunited ; and 
then, though still powers, they are but feeble, and their 
defeats are frequent as their triumphs. What! is it so 
even with Virtue ? It is, and it is not. Virtue may reign 
without the support of Talent and Genius ; but her coun- 
sellor is Conscience, and what is Conscience but Reason 
rich by birthright in knowledge directly derived from the 
heaven of heavens beyond all the stars ? 

And may Genius and Talent indeed be, conceive, and 
execute, without the support of Virtue ? You will find that 
question answered in the following lines, which deserve 
the name of philosophical poetry — and are divine. 

Talents, 'tis true, quick, various, bright, has God 
To Virtue oft denied, on Vice bestow'd ; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To deck the insects than the eagle's wings. 
But then of man the high-born nobler part, 
The ethereal energies that touch the heart, 
Creative Fancy, labouring Thought intense, 
Imagination's wild magnificence, 
And all the dread sublimities of Song — 
These, Virtue ! these, to Thee alone belong ! 

Such is the natural constitution of humanity ; and in the 
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happiest states of social life, all its noblest faculties would 
bear legitimate sway, each in its own province, within. the 
spirit's ample domains* There, Genius would be honoured ; 
and Poetry another name for religion. But to such a state 
there can, under the most favouring skies, be no more 
than an approximation ; and the time never was, when 
Virtue suffered no persecution, Honour no shame, Genius 
no neglect, nor fetters were not imposed by tyrannous 
power on the feet of the free. The age of Homer, the age 
of Solon, the age of Pericles, the age of Numa, the age of 
Augustus, the age of Alfred, the age of Leo, the age of 
Elizabeth, the age of Anne, the age of Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Byron, have they not been all bright and great ages t 
Yet had they been faithfully chronicled, over the misery 
and madness of how many despairing spirits fraught with 
heavenly fire, might we not have been called to pour forth 
our unavailing indignations and griefs ! 

Under despotic governments, again, such as have sunk 
deep their roots into Oriental soils, and beneath Oriental 
skies prosperously expanded their long-enduring umbrage, 
where might is right, and submission virtue, noble-minded 
men — for sake of that peace which is ever dearest to the 
human heart, and if it descend not a glad and gracious 
gift from heaven, will yet not ungratefully be accepted, 
when breathed somewhat sadly from the quieted bosom of 
earth by tyranny saved from trouble — have submitted, 
almost without mourning, to sing " many a lovely lay," 
that perished like the flowers around them, in praise of the 
power at whose footstool they " stooped their anointed 
heads as low as death." Even then has Genius been 
honoured, because though it ceased to be august, still it 
was beautiful ; it seemed to change fetters of iron into bands 
of roses ;,and to halo with a glory the brows of slaves. 
The wine-cup mantled in its light ; and Love forgot in the 
bower Poetry built for bliss, that the bride might be torn 
from the bridegroom's bosom on her bridal night by a 
tyrant's lust. Even there Genius was happy, and diffused 
happiness ; at its bidding was heard pipe, tabor, and dul- 
cimer ; and to its lips " warbling melody" life floated by, 
in the midst of all oppression, a not undelightful dream ! 

But how has it been with us in our Green Island of the 
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West 1 Some people are afraid of revolutions* Heavens 
pity them ! we have had a hundred since the Roman 
bridged our rivers, and led his highways over our moun- 
tains. And what the worse have we been of being thus 
revolved ? We are no radicals ; but we dearly love a 
revolution — like that of the stars. No two nights are the 
heavens the same — all the luminaries are revolving to the 
music of their own spheres — look, we beseech you, on that 
new-risen star. He is elected by universal suffrage — a 
glorious representative of a million lesser lights — and on 
dissolution of that Parliament — how silent but how elo- 
quent — he is sure of his return. Why, we should dearly 
love the late revolution we have seen below — it is no longer 
called Reform — were it to fling up to free light from fet- 
tered darkness a few fine bold original spirits who might 
give the whole world a new character, and a more majes- 
tic aspect to crouching life. But we look abroad and see 
strutting to and fro the sons of little men blown up with 
vanity, in a land where tradition not yet old tells of a race 
of giants. We are ashamed of ourselves to think we feared 
the throes of the times, seeing not portentous but pitiable 
births. Brush these away ; and let us think of the great 
dead — let us look on the great living — and strong in me- 
mory and hope, be confident in the cause of Freedom. 
" Great men have been among us — better none ;" and can 
it be said that now there is " a want of books and men," 
or that those we have are mere dwarfs and duodecimos ? 
Is there no energy, no spirit of adventure and enterprise, 
no passion in the character of our country ? Has not wide 
over earth 

" England sent her men, of men the chief, 
To plant the Tree of Life, to plant fair Freedom's Tree !" 

Has not she, the Heart of Europe and the Queen, kindled 
America into life, and raised up in the New World a power 
to balance the Old, star steadying star in their unconvict- 
ing courses?. You can scarce see her shores for ships; 
her inland groves are crested with towers and temples ; 
and mists brooding at intervals over her far-extended plains, 
tell of towns and cities, their hum unheard by the gazer 
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from her glorious hills. Of such a land it would need a 
gifted eye to look into all that is passing within the mighty 
heart ; but it needs no gifted eye, no gifted ear, to see and 
hear the glare and the groaning of great anguish, as of 
lurid breakers tumbling in and out of the caves of the sea. 
But is it or is it not a land where all the faculties of the 
soul are free as they ever were since, the Fall 1 Grant 
that there are tremendous abuses in all departments of 
public and private life ; that rulers and legislators have 
often been as deaf to the " still small voice" as to the cry 
of the million ; that they whom they have ruled and for 
whom l hey have legislated often so unwisely or wickedly, 
have been as often untrue to themselves, and in self-im- 
posed idolatry 

" Have bowed their knees 
To despicable gods ;" 

Yet base, blind, and deaf (and better dumb) must be he 
who would deny, that here genius has had, and now has 
her noblest triumphs ; that poetry has here kindled purer 
fires on loftier altars than ever sent up their incense to 
Grecian skies; that philosophy has sounded depths in 
which her torch was not extinguished, but, though bright, 
could pierce not the " heart of the mystery" into which it 
sent some faint illuminations ; that virtue here has had 
chosen champions victorious in their martyrdom; and 
religion her ministers and her servants not unworthy of 
her whose tit-le is heaven. 

Gauses there have been, are, and ever will be, why 
often, even here, the very highest faculties " rot in cold 
obstruction." But in all the ordinary affairs of life, have 
not the best the best chance to win the day ? Who, in 
general, achieve competence, wealth, splendour, magnifi- 
cence in their condition as citizens? The feeble, the 
ignorant, and the base, or the strong, the instructed, and 
the bold ? Would you, at the offstart, back mediocrity 
with alien influence, against high talent with none but its 
own — the native "might that slumbers in a peasant's arm," 
or, nobler far, that which neither sleeps nor slumbers in 
a peasant's heart? There is something abhorrent from 
every sentiment in man's breast, to see, as we too often 
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do, imbecility advanced to high places by the mere acci- 
dent of high birth. But how our hearts warm within us 
to behold the base-born, if in Britain we may use the word, 
by virtue of their own irresistible energies, taking prece- 
dence, rightful and gladly-granted, of the blood of kings ! 
Yet we have heard it whispered, insinuated, surmised, 
spoken, vociferated, howled, and roared in a voice of 
small- beer-sou ring thunder, that Church and State, army 
and navy, are all officered by the influence of the back-, 
stairs — that few or none but blockheads, by means of brass 
only, mount from the bar which they have disturbed to 
that bench which they disgrace ; and that mankind intrust 
the cure of all the diseases their flesh is heir to, to the ex- 
clusive care of every here and there a handful of old 
women. 

Whether overstocked or not, 'twould be hard to say, but 
all professions are full — from that of peer to that of beggar. 
To live is the most many of us can do. Why then com- 
plain? Men should not complain when it is their duty as 
men to work. Silence need not be sullen — but better 
sullenness than all this outrageous out cry, as if words 
the winds scatter, were to drop into the soil and grow up 
grain. Processions ! is this a time for full-grown men in 
holiday shows to play the part of children ? If they desire 
advancement, let them, like their betters, turn to and work. 
All men worth mentioning in this country belong to the 
working classes. What seated Thurlow, and Wedder- 
burne, and Scott, and Erskine, and Gifford, and Copley, 
and Brougham on the Woolsack? Work. What made 
Wellington ? For seven years war all over Spain, and 
finally at Waterloo — work — bloody and glorious work. 

Yet still the patriot cry is of sinecures. Let the few 
sluggards that possess but cannot enjoy them, doze away 
on them till sinecures and sinecurists drop into the dust. 
Shall such creatures disturb the equanimity of the 
magnanimous working classes of England ? True to 
themselves, in life's great relations, they need not grudge, 
for a little while longer, the paupers a few paltry pence 
out of their earnings, for they know a sure and silent 
death-blow has been struck against that order of things 
by the sense of the land, and that all who receive wages 
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must henceforth work. All along that has been the rule 
— these are the exceptions — or say that has been the law 
— these are its revolutions. Let there be high rewards, 
and none grudge them — in honour and gold, for high work. 
And men of high talents — never extinct — will reach up 
their hands and seize them, amidst the acclamations of a 
people who have ever taken pride in a great ambition. If 
the competition is to be in future more open than ever, to 
know it is so will rejoice the souls of all who are not 
slaves. But clear the course! Let not the crowd rush in 
— for by doing so, they will bring down the racers, and be 
themselves trampled to death. 

Now we say that the race is — if not always — ninety- 
nine times in a hundred — to the swift, and the battle to the 
strong. We may have been fortunate in our naval and 
military friends, but we cannot charge our memory with a 
single consummate ass holding a distinguished rank in 
either service. That such consummate asses are in both, 
we have been credibly informed, and believe it ; and we 
have sometimes almost imagined that we heard their bray 
at no great distance, and the flapping of their ears. Poor 
creatures enough do rise by seniority or purchase, or if any 
body know how else, we do not ; and such will be the case 
to the end of the chapter of human accidents. But merit 
not only makes the man, but the officer on shore and at 
sea. Thev are as noble and discontented a set of fellows 
all as ever boarded or stormed; and they will continue so, 
not till some change in the Admiralty, or at the Horse- 
guards, for Sir James Grahame does his duty, and so does 
Lord Hill ; but till a change in humanity, for 'tis more 
than Adam did, and we attribute whatever may be amiss 
or awry, chiefly to the Fall. Let the radicals set poor 
human nature on her legs again, and what would become 
of them ? In the French service there is no rising at all 
but by merit ; but there is also much running away ; not 
in a disgraceful style, for our natural enemies, and arti- 
ficial friends, are a brave race, but in mere indignation 
and disgust to see troops so shamefully ill-officered as 
ours, which it would be a disgrace to look in the face on 
the field, either in column or line. Therefore they never 
stand a charge, but are off in legions of honour, eagles 
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and all, before troops that have been so uniformly flogged 
from time immemorial, as to have no other name but raw 
lobsters, led on by officers all shivering or benumbed under 
the " cold shade of aristocracy," like Picton and Pack. 

We once thought of going ourselves to the English bar, 
but were dissuaded from doing so by some judicious friends, 
who assured us we should only be throwing away our 
great talents, and unexampled eloquence, for that success 
depended solely on interest, and we had none we knew of, 
either in high places or in low, and had then never seen an 
attorney. We wept for the fate of many dear friends in 
wigs, and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. On our return 
from Palestine and other foreign parts, behold them all 
bending under briefs, bound by retaining fees, or like 
game-hawks wheeling in airy circuits over the rural 
provinces, and pouncing down on their prey, away to their 
eyries with talon-fulls, which they devoured at their luxu- 
rious leisure, untroubled by any callow young ! They 
now compose the bench. 

Ere we set off for Salem, we had had thoughts of en- 
tering the church, and of becoming bishops. But 'twas 
necessary, we were told, first to be tutor to a lord. That, 
in our pride, we could not stomach ; but if ours had not 
been the sin by which Satan fell, where now had been the 
excellent Howley ? All our habits in youth led us to 
associate much with intending divines. A few of them 
are still curates ; but 'twere vain to try to count the vicars, 
rectors, canons, deans, archdeacons, and bishops, with 
whom, when we were all under-graduates together at Ox- 
ford, we used to do nothing but read Greek all day, and 
Latin all night. Yet you hear nothing but abuse of such 
a church, and are told to look at the dissenters. We do 
look at them, and an uglier set we never saw ; not one in 
a hundred, in his grimness, a gentleman. Not a single 
scholar have they got to show, and now that Hall is mute, 
not one orator. Their divinity is of the dust — and their 
discourses dry bones. Down with the old Universities 
— up with new. The old are not yet down, but the 
new are up ; and how dazzling the contrast even to the 
purblind ! You may go hew down trees but not towers ; 
and Granta and Rhedicyna will show their temples to the 
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tun, ages after such structures have become hospitals* They 
enlighten the land. Beloved are they by all the gentlemen of 
England. Even the plucked think of them with tears of 
filial reverence, and having renewed their plumage, clap 
their wings and crow defiance to all their foes. A man, 
you say, can get there no education to fit him for life. 
Bah ! tell that to the marines. Now and then one meets 
a man eminent in a liberal profession, who has not been 
at any place that could easily be called a college. But the 
great streams of talent in England keep perpetually flowing 
from the gates of her glorious universities — and he who 
would deny it in any mixed company of leading men in 
London, would only have to open his eyes in the hush 
that rebuked his folly, to feel that he was a Cockney, 
clever enough, perhaps, in his own small way, and the 
author of some sonnets, but even to his own feelings pain- 
fully out of place among men who had not studied at the 
Surrey. 

We cannot say that we have any fears, this fine clear 
September morning, for the Church of England in Eng* 
land. In Ireland, deserted and betrayed, it has received 
a dilapidating shock. Fain would seven millions of " the 
finest people on the earth," and likewise the most infatu- 
ated, who are so proud of the verdure of their isle, that 
they love to make " the green one red," see the entire 
edifice overthrown, not one stone left upon another, and 
its very name smothered in a smoky cloud of ascending 
dust. They have told us so in yells, over which has still 
been heard " the wolfs long howl," the savage cry of the 
O'Connell. And ministers who pretend to be Protestants, 
and in reform have not yet declared against the Reforma- 
tion, have tamely yielded, recreant from the truth, to ruf- 
fians who would pull down her holiest altars, and given up 
" pure religion, breathing household laws," a sacrifice to 
superstition. But there is a power enshrined in England 
which no government dare seek to desecrate — in the hearts 
of the good and wise, grateful to an establishment that has 
guarded Christianity from corruption, and is venerated by 
all the most enlightened spirits who conscientiously wor- 
ship without its pale, and know that in the peaceful shadow 
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of its strength repose their own humbler and untroubled 
altars. Let us sing aloud a high and holy strain ! 

" Hail to the Crown by Freedom shaped — to gird 

An English sovereign's brow ! and to the throne 

Whereon he sits ! Whose deep foundations lie 

In veneration and the people's love ; ,« 

Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 

— Hail to the State of England ! And conjoin 

With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual fabric of her church ; 

Founded in truth ; by blood of martyrdom 

Cemented ; by the hands of wisdom reared 

In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp 

Decent, and unreproved. The voice, that greets 

The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 

That, mutually protected and sustained, 

They may endure as long as sea surrounds 

This favoured land, or sunshine warms her soil. 

—And O, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains ! 

Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 

And spires whose * silent finger points to heaven ;' i 

Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 

Of ancient minster, lifted above the cloud 

Of the dense air, which town or city breeds 

To intercept the sun's glad beams — may ne'er 

That true succession fail of English hearts, 

Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceive 

What in those holy structures ye possess 

Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment, diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

— Thus never shall the indignities of time 

Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 

Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 

Their fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 

Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if the desolating hand of war 

Spare them, they shall continue to bestow 

Upon the thronged abodes of busy men 

(Depraved, and ever prone to fill their minds 

Exclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit; 

Of sweet civility — on rustic wilds. 

•—The poet fostering for his native land 

Such hope, entreats that servants may abound 
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Of those pure altars worthy ; ministers 

Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 

Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious longings undisturb'd ; 

Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 

Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished day 

Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 

Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 

Of blessed angels, pitying human cares. 

— And, as on earth it is the doom of truth 

To be perpetually attacked by foes 

Open or covert, be that priesthood still, 

For her defence, replenish'd with a band 

Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 

Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 

Of the revolving world's disturbances 

Cause should recur, which righteous Heaven avert ! 

To meet such trial) from their spiritual sires 

Degenerate ; who, constraint to wield the sword 

Of disputation, shrunk not, though assail'd 

With hostile din, and combating in sight 

Of angry umpires, partial and unjust ; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 

So to declare the conscience satisfied : 

Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 

But, blessing God and praising him, bequeathed 

With their last breath, from out the smouldering flame, 

The faith which they by diligence had earn'd, 

Or, through illuminating grace, received, 

For their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 

O high example, constancy divine !" 

From his poetry to our prose what a fall to our own 
spirit ! But the hymn is in our heart — and we carry the 
music with us, as we utter the language of common men 
in the light of the common day. We have been taking a 
cheerful — a hopeful view of our surrounding world, as it is 
enclosed within these our seas, whose ideal murmur seemed 
awhile to breathe in unison with that glorious song. We 
have been believing, that in this our native land, the road of 
merit is the road to success — say happiness. And is not the 
law the same in the world of literature and the fine arts? 
Give a great genius any thing like fair play, and he will 
gain glory ; nay, bread. True, he may be before his age, 
and may have to create his worshippers. But how few 
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such ! And is it a disgrace to an age to produce a genius 
whose grandeur it cannot all at once comprehend 1 The 
works of genius are surely not often incomprehensible to 
the highest contemporary minds, and if they win their 
admiration, pity not the poor poet. But pray syllable the 
living poet's name who has had reason to complain of 
having fallen on evil days, or who is with " darkness and 
with danger compassed round." From humblest birth- 
places in the obscurest nooks frequently have we seen 

" The fulgent head 
Star-bright appear;" 

from unsuspected rest among the water-lilies of the moun- 
tain-mere the snow-white swan in full plumage soar into 
the sky. Hush ! no nonsense about Wordsworth " Far- 
off his coming shone ;" and what if for a while men knew 
not whether 'twas some mirage-glimmer, or the dawning 
of a new " orb of song !" 

We have had rather too much even from that great poet 
about the deafness and blindness of the present time. No 
time but the future, he avers, has ears or eyes for divine 
music and light ! Was Homer in his own day obscure, 
or Shakspeare ? But Fleaven forbid we should force the 
bard into an argument ; we allow him to sit undisturbed 
by us in the bower nature delighted to build for him, with 
small help from his own hands, at the dim end of that 
alley green, among lake-murmur and mountain-shadow, 
for ever haunted by ennobling visions. But we love and 
respect present time — partly, we confess, because he has 
shown some little kindly, feeling for ourselves, whereas we 
fear future time may forget us among many others of his 
worthy father's friends, and the name of Christopher 
North 

" Die on his ears a faint unheeded sound. 1 ' 

But present time has not been unjust to William Words- 
worth. Some small temporalities were so ; imps running 
about the feet of the present time, and sometimes making 
him stumble; but on raising his eyes from the ground, he 
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saw something shining like an apparition on the mountain 
top, and he hailed, and with a friendly voice, the advent 
of another true poet of nature, and of man. 

We must know how to read that prophet, before we 
preach from any text in his book of revelations. 

" We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the. end despondency and madness. 

Why spoke he thus ? Because a deep darkness had fallen 
upon him all alone in a mountain-cave, and he quaked 
before the mystery of man's troubled life. 

" He thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in its pride , 
Of him who walk'd in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the mountain side;" 

and if they died miserably, " How may I perish !" But 
they wanted wisdom. Therefore the marvellous boy 
drank one bowl, drugged with sudden, and the glorious 
ploughman many bowls drugged with lingering death. If 
we must weep over the woes of genius, let us know for 
whom we may rightly shed our tears. With one drop of 
ink you may write the names of all 

"The mighty poets in their misery dead." 

Wordsworth wrote those lines, as we said, in the inspira- 
tion of a profound but not permanent melancholy; and 
they must not be profaned by being used as a quotation in 
defence of accusations against human society, which, in 
some lips, become accusations against Providence. The 
mighty poets have been not only wiser, but happier than 
they knew ; and what glory from heaven and earth was 
poured over their inward life, up to the very moment it 
darkened away into the gloom of the grave ! 

Many a sad and serious hour have we read D'Israeli, 
and many a lesson may all lovers of literature learn from 
his well-instructed books. But from the unhappy stories 
therein so feelingly and eloquently narrated, has many 
" a famous ape" drawn conclusions the very reverse of 
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those which he himself leaves to be drawn by all minds 
possessed of any philosophy. Melancholy the moral 
of those moving tales ; but we must look for it, not into 
the society that surrounds us, though on it too we must 
keep a watchful and, even in spite of all its sins, a not 
irreverent eye, but into our own hearts. There lies the 
source of evil which some evil power perhaps without us 
stirs up, and it wells over in misery. Then fiercely turns 
the wretched first against " the world and the world's 
law," both sometimes iniquitous, and last of all against 
the rebellious spirit in his own breast, but for whose own 
innate corruption his moral being would have been victo- 
rious against all outward assaults, violent or insidious, 
" and to the end persisting safe arrived." 

Many men of genius have died without their fame, and 
for their fate they may surely mourn, without calumniating 
our kind. It was their lot to die. Such was the will of 
God. Many such have come and gone, ere they knew 
themselves what they were ; their brothers and sisters and 
friends knew it not ; knew it not their fathers and their 
mothers ; nor the village maidens on whose bosoms they laid 
their dying heads. Many, conscious of the divine flame, 
and visited by mysterious stirrings that would not let them 
rest, have like vernal wild-flowers withered, or been cut 
down like young trees in the first spring of leaf and blos- 
som. Of this our mortal life what are these but beautiful 
evanishings ! Such was our young Scottish poet, Michael 
Bruce — a fine scholar, who taught a little wayside school, 
and died, a mere lad, of consumption.' Loch-Leven Castle, 
where Mary Stuart was imprisoned, looks not more melan- 
choly among the dim waters, for hers than for its poet's 
sake ! The linnet, in its joy among the yellow broom, 
sings not more sweetly than he did in his sadness, sitting 
beside his unopened grave, " one song that will never die," 
though the dirge but draw now and then a tear from some 
simple heart! 

" Now spring returns — but not to me returns 
The vernal joy ray better years have known ; 
Dim in my breast life's dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown." 
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To young genius to die is often a great pain. The 
green leaf was almost hidden in blossoms, and the tree 
put forth beautiful promise. Cold winds blew, and clouds 
intercepted the sunshine ; but it felt the dews of heaven, 
and kept flourishing fair even in the moonlight, drawing 
sweet sustenance from the stars. But would all these 
blossoms have been fruit? Many would have formed, but 
more perhaps dropt in unperceived decay, and the tree 
which " all eyes that looked on loved," might not have 
been the pride of the garden. Death could not permit the 
chance of such disappointment, stepped kindly in, and left 
the spring-dream "sweet but mournful to the soul," among 
its half-fancied memories. Such was the fate, perhaps, of 
Henry Kirke White. His fine moral and intellectual 
being was not left to pine away neglected, and if in grati- 
tude and ambition, twin-births in that noble heart, he laid 
down his life for the sake of the lore he loved, let us 
lament the dead with no passionate ejaculations over in- 
justice by none committed, console ourselves with the' 
thought in no ways unkind to his merits, that he died in 
a mild bright spring that might have been succeeded by 
no very glorious summer, and that fading away as he did 
among the tears of the good and great, his memory has 
been embalmed, not only in his own gentle inspirations, 
but in the immortal eulogy of Southey. But alas ! many 
thus endowed by nature, "have waged with fortune an un- 
equal war ;" and pining away in poverty and disappoint- 
ment, have died broken-hearted — and been buried — some 
in unhonoured — some even in unwept graves ! And how 
many have had a far more dismal lot, because their life 
was, not so innocent ! The children of misfortune, but of 
error too, of frailty, vice, and sin. Once gone astray, 
with much to tempt them on, and no voice, no hand, to 
draw them back, theirs has been at first a flowery descent 
to death, but soon sorely beset with thorns lacerating the 
friendless wretches, till, with shame and remorse their 
sole attendants, they have tottered into un coffined holes 
and found peace. 

. With sorrows and sufferings like these, it would be 
hardly fair to blame society at large for having little or no 
sympathy ; for they are, in the most affecting cases, borne 
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in silence, and are unknown even to the generous and 
humane in their own neighbourhood, who might have done 
something or much to afford encouragement or relief. 
Nor has charity always neglected those who so well 
deserved her open hand, and in their virtuous poverty 
might, without abatement of honourable pride in them- 
selves, have accepted silent succour to silent distress. Pity 
that her blessings should be so often intercepted by worth- 
less applicants, on their way, it may be said, to the mag- 
nanimous who have not applied at all, but spoken to her 
heart in a silent language, which was not meant even to 
express the penury it betrayed. But we shall never believe 
that dew twice blessed seldom descends, in such a land as 
ours, on the noble young head that else had sunk like a 
chance flower in some dank shade, left to wither among 
weeds. We almost venture to say, that much of such 
un pitied, because often unsuspected, suffering, cannot 
cease to be without a change in the moral government of 
the world. 

Nor has genius a right to claim for conscience what is 
due but to virtue. None who love humanity can wish to 
speak harshly of its mere frailties or errors — but none 
who revere morality can allow privilege to its sins. «All 
who sin suffer, with or without genius ; and we are no- 
where taught in the. New Testament, that remorse in its 
agony, and penitence in its sorrow, visit men's imaginations 
only ; but whatever way they enter, their rueful dwelling 
is in the heart. Poets shed no bitterer tears than ordinary 
men ; and Fonblanque finely showed "us, in one of his late 
little essays, clear as wells and deep as tarns, that so far 
from there being any thing in the constitution of genius 
naturally kindred either to vice or misery, it is framed of 
light and love and happiness, and that its sins and suffer- 
ings come not from the spirit but from the flesh. Yet is 
its flesh as firm, and perhaps somewhat finer than that of 
the common clay, but still it is clay, for all men are dust. 

But what if they who, on the ground of genius, claim 
exemption from our blame, and inclusion within our sym- 
pathies, even when seen suffering from their own sins, 
have no genius at all, but are mere ordinary men, and but 
for the fumes of some physical excitement, which they 
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mistake for the airs of inspiration, are absolutely stupider 
than people generally go, and even without any tele* 
rable abilities for alphabetical education. Many such run 
versifying about, and will not try to settle down into any 
easy sedentary trade, till getting thirsty through perpetual 
perspiration, they take to drinking, come to you with sub- 
scription-papers for poetry, with a cock in their eye that 
tells of low tippling-houses, and accepting your half-crown, 
slander you when melting it in the purling purlieus of their 
own donkey-browsed Parnassus. 

Can this age be fairly charged — we speak of England 
and Scotland — with a shameful indifference— or worse — 
a cruel scorn — or worse still — a barbarous persecution of 
young persons of humble birth, in whom there may appear 
A promise of talent, or of genius? Many are the scholars 
in whom their early benefactors have had reason to be 
proud of themselves, while they have been happy to send 
their sons to be instructed in the noblest lore, by men 
whose boyhood they had rescued from the darkness of 
despair, and clothed it with the warmth and light of hope. 
And were we to speak of endowments in schools and col- 
leges, in which so many fine scholars have been brought 
up, from among the humbler classes, who but for them had 
been bred to some mean handicraft, we should show better 
reason still for believing that moral and intellectual worth 
is not overlooked, or left to pine neglected in obscure places, 
as it is too much the fashion with a certain set of discon- 
tented declaimers to give out ; but that in no other country 
has such provision been made for the meritorious children 
of the enlightened poor as in England. But we fear that 
the talent and the genius which, according to them, have 
been so often left or sent to beggary, to the great reproach 
even of our national character, have not been of a kind 
which a thoughtful humanity would in its benefactions 
have recognised ; for it looks not with very hopeful eyes 
on mere irregular sallies of fancy, least of all when* spurn- 
ing prudence and propriety, and symptomatic of a mental 
constitution easily excited, but averse to labour, and in- 
sensible to the delight labour brings with it, when the 
faculties are all devoted in steadfastness of purpose to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the attainment of truth. 
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'Tis not easy to know, seeing it is so difficult to define 
it, whether this or that youth who thinks he has genius, 
has it or not ; the only proof he may have given of it is, 
perhaps, a few copies of verses which breathe the animal 
gladness of young life, and are tinged with tints of the 
beautiful, which joy itself, more imaginative than it ever 
again will be, steals from the sunset; but sound sense, 
and judgment, and taste, which is sense and judgment of 
all finest feelings and thoughts, and the love of light dawn- 
ing on the intellect, and ability to gather into knowledge 
facts near and from afar, till the mind sees systems, and 
in them understands the phenomena which, when looked 
at singly, perplexed the pleasure of the sight — these, and 
aptitudes and capacities and .powers such as these, are in- 
deed of promise, and more than promise ; they are already 
performance, and justify in minds thus gifted, and in those 
who watch their workings, hopes of a wiser and happier 
future when the boy shall be a man. 

Perhaps too much honour, rather than too little, has been 
shown by this age to mediocre poetry and other works of 
fiction. A few gleams of genius have given some writers 
of little worth a considerable reputation ; and great waxed 
the pride of poetasters. But true poetry burst in beauty 
over the land, and we became intolerant of " false glitter." 
Fresh sprang its flowers from the "daedal earth," or 
seemed, they were so surpassingly beautiful, as if spring 
had indeed descended from heaven, " veiled in a shower of 
shadowing roses ;" and no longer could we suffer young 
gentlemen and ladies, treading among the profusion to 
gather the glorious scatterings, and weaving them into 
fantastic or even tasteful garlands, to present them to us? 
as if they had been raised from the seed of their own 
genius, and entitled therefore " to bear their name in the 
wild woods." This flower-gathering, pretty pastime though 
it be, and altogether innocent, fell into disrepute ; and then 
all such florists began to complain of being neglected, or 
despised, or persecuted, and their friends to lament over 
their fate, the fate of all genius, " in amorous ditties all a 
summer's day." 

Besides the living poets of highest rank, are there 
not many whose claims to join the sacred band have 
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been allowed, because their lips, too, have sometimes been 
touched with a lire from heaven? Second-rate indeed! 
Aye, well for those who are third, fourth, or fifth-rate — 
knowing where sit Homer, Shakspeare, and Milton. Round 
about Parnassus run many parallel roads, with forests of 
" cedar and branching palm" between, overshadowing the 
sunshine on each magnificent level with a sense of some- 
thing more sublime still nearer the forked summit; and 
each band, so that they be not ambitious overmuch, in 
their own region may wander or repose in grateful bliss. 
Thousands look up with envy from " the low-lying fields 
of the beautiful land" immediately without the line that 
goes wavingly asweep round the base of the holy mountain, 
separating it from the common earth. What clamour and 
what din from the excluded crowd ! Many are heard there 
to whom nature has been kind, but they have not yet 
learned " to know themselves," or they would retire, but 
not afar off, and in silence adore. And so they do ere 
long, and are happy in the sight of < : the beauty still more 
beauteous" revealed to their fine perceptions, though to 
them was not given the faculty that by combining in spiri- 
tual passion creates. But what has thither brought the 
self-deceived, who will not be convinced of their delusion, 
even were Homer or Milton's very self to frown on them 
with eyes no longer dim, but angry in their brightness like 
lowering stars ? 

But we must beware — perhaps too late — of growing 
unintelligible, and ask you, in plainer terms, if you do not 
think that by far the greatest number of those who raise 
an outcry against the injustice of the world to men of 
genius, are persons of the meanest abilities, who have all 
their lives been foolishly fighting with their stars ? Their 
demons have whispered to them not ". have a taste," but 
" you have genius," and the world gives the demons the 
lie. Thence anger, spite, rancour, and envy eat "their 
hearts, and they rail " against the Lord's anointed." They 
set up idols of clay, and fall down and worship them — or 
idols of brass, more worthless than clay ; or they per- 
versely, and in hatred, not in love, pretend reverence for 
the fair and good, because, forsooth, placed by man's in- 
gratitude too far in the shade, whereas man's pity has, in 
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deep compassion, removed the objects of their love, be- 
cause of their imperfections not blameless, back in among 
the veiling shade, that their beauty might still be visible, 
while their deformities were hidden in " a dim religious 
light." 

Let none of the sons or daughters of genius hearken to 
such outcry but with contempt — and at all times with 
suspicion, when they find themselves the objects of such 
lamentations. The world is not— at least does not wish 
to be an unkind, ungenerous, and unjust world. Many 
who think themselves neglected, are far more thought of 
than they suppose ,* just as many who imagine the world 
ringing with their name, are in the world's ears nearly 
anonymous. Only one edition or two of your poems 
have sold — but is it not pretty well that five hundred or a 
thousand copies have been read, or glanced over, or looked 
at, or skimmed, or skipped, or fondled, or petted, or tossed 
aside, a between malice and true love," by ten times that 
number of your fellow-creatures, not one of whom ever 
saw your face ; while many millions of men, nearly your 
equals, and not a few millions your superiors far, have 
contentedly dropt into the grave, at the close of a long 
life, without having once " invoked the muse," and who 
would have laughed in your face, had you talked to them, 
even in their greatest glee, about their genius? 

There is a glen in the Highlands (dearly beloved south- 
rons, call on us, on your way through Edinburgh, and 
we shall delight to instruct you how to walk our moun- 
tains) called Glencro — very unlike Glenco. A good road 
winds up the steep ascent, and at the summit there is a 
stone seat, on which you read " Rest and be thankful" 
You do so— and are not a little proud — if pedestrians — of 
your achievement. Looking up you see cliffs high above 
your head, (not the Cobbler,) and in the clear sky, as far 
above them, a balanced bird. You envy him his seem- 
ingly motionless wings, and wonder at his air-supporters. 
Down he darts, or aside he shoots, or right up he soars, 
and you wish you were an eagle. You have reached 
Rest-and-be-thankful, yet rest you will not, and thankful 
you will not be, and you scorn the mean inscription, which 
many a worthier wayfarer has blessed, while sitting on 
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that stone he has said " give us this day our daily bread," 
eat his crust, and then walked away contented down to 
Cairndow. Just so has it been with you sitting at your 
appointed place — pretty high up — on the road to the sum* 
mit of the Biforked Hill. You look up and see Byron — 
there " sitting where you may not soar," — and wish you 
were a great poet. But you are no more a great poet 
than an eagle eight feet from wing-tip to wing-tip— and 
will not rest and be thankful that you are a man and a 
Christian. Nay, you are more, an author of no mean 
repute; and your prose is allowed to be excellent, better 
far than the best paragraph in this our Morning Mono- 
logue. But you are sick of walking, and nothing, will 
satisfy you but to fly. Be contented, as we are, with feet, 
and*weep not for wings ; and let us take comfort together 
from a cheering quotation from the philosophic Gray — 

" For they that creep and they that fly, 
Just end where they began !" 
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(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1837.) 

Age is the season of imagination, youth of passion: 
and having been long young, shall we repine that we are 
now old ? They alone are rich who are full of years— 
the Lords of Time's Treasury are all on the staff of Wis- 
dom ; their commissions are enclosed in furrows on their 
foreheads, and secured to them for life. Fearless of fate, 
and far above fortune, they hold their heritage by the 
great charter of nature for behoof of all her children who 
have not, like impatient heirs, to wait for their decease, for 
every hour dispenses their wealth, and their bounty is not 
a late bequest but a perpetual benefaction. Death but 
sanctifies their gifts to gratitude; and their worth is more 
clearly seen and profoundly felt within the solemn gloom 
of the grave. 

And said we truly that age is the season of the imagi- 
nation? That youth is the season of passion your own 
beating and bounding hearts now tell you — your own boil- 
ing blood. Intensity is its characteristic ; and it burns like 
a flame of fire, too often but to consume. Expansion of 
the soul is ours, with all its feelings and all its " thoughts, 
that wander through eternity ;" nor needeth then the spirit 
to have wings, for power is given her, beyond the dove or 
the eagle, and no weariness can touch her on that heaven- 
ward flight. 

Yet we are all of " the earth earthy," and, young and 
old alike, must we love and honour our home. Your eyes 
are bright— ours are dim; but "it is the soul that sees," 
and " this diurnal sphere" is visible through the mist of 
tears. In that light how more than beautiful — how very 
holy — even this world appears? All sadness, save of sin, 
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is then most sacred ; and sin itself loses its terrors in re- 
pentance, which, alas ! is seldom perfect but in the near 
prospect of our graves. Temptation may intercept her 
within a few feet of her expected rest, nay, dash the dust 
from her hand that she has gathered from the burial-place 
to strew on her head ; but youth sees flowery fields, and 
shining rivers far-stretching before her path, and cannot 
imagine for a moment that among life's golden mountains 
there is many a Place of Tombs. 

But let us speak only of this earth — this world— this 
life— and is not age the season of imagination ? Imagi- 
nation is Memory imbued with joy or sorrow with creative 
power over the past, till it becomes the present, and then, 
on that vision " far off the coming shines" of the future, 
till*all the spiritual realm overflows with light. Therefore 
was it that, in illumined Greece, Memory was. called the 
Mother of the Muses ; and how divinely indeed they sang 
around her as she lay in the pensive shade ! 

You know the words of Milton — 

• 

" Till old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ; 

and you know, while reading them that Experience is 
consummate Memory, Imagination wide as the world, an- 
other name for Wisdom, all one with Genius, and in its 
" prophetic strain" — Inspiration. 

We would fain lower our tone — and on this theme speak 
like what we are, one of the humblest children of Mother 
Earth* We cannot leap now twenty-three feet on level 
ground (our utmost might be twenty three inches), never- 
theless, we could " put a girdle round the globe in forty 
minutes," — ay, in half an hour, were we not unwilling to 
dispirit Ariel. What are feats done in the flesh and by 
the muscle 1 At first — worms though we be — we cannot 
even crawl — disdainful next to that acquirement, we creep, 
and are distanced by the earwig — pretty lambs, we then 
totter to the terror of our deep-bosomed dams — till the 
welkin rings with admiration to behold, sans leading- 
strings, the weanlings walk — like wildfire then we run— ■ 
for we have found the use of our feet — like wildgeese then 
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we fly — for we may not doubt we have wings — in <sar, 
ship, balloon, the lords of the earth, sea and sky, and uni- 
versal nature. The car runs on a post — the ship on a 
rock — the " air hath bubbles as the water hath" — the bal- 
loon is one of them, and bursts like a bladder — and we be- 
come the prey of sharks, surgeons or sextons. Where, 
pray, in all thi3 is there a single symptom or particle of 
imagination 1 It is of passion " all compact." 

True, this is not a finished picture — 'tis but a slight 
sketch of the season of youth — but paint it as you will, 
and if faithful to nature you will find passion in plenty, 
and a dearth of imagination. Nor is the season of youth 
therefore to be pitied — for passion respires and expires in 
bliss ineffable, and so far from being eloquent as the un- 
wise lecture, it is mute as a fish and merely gasps. 'In 
youth we are creatures — the slaves of the senses. But 
the bondage is borne exultingly in spite of its severity ; for 
ere long we come to discern through the dust of our own 
raising, the pinnacles of towers and temples serenely as- 
cending into the skies, high and holy places for rule, for 
rest, or for religion, where as kings we may reign, as 
priests minister, or as saints adore. 

We do not deny, excellent youth, that to your eyes and 
ears beautiful and sublime are the sights and words of Na- 
ture — and of Art her angel. Enjoy thy pupilage, as we 
enjoyed ours, and deliver thyself up withouten dread, or 
with a holy dread, to the gloom of woods, where night for 
ever dwells — to the glory of skies, where morn seems en- 
throned for ever. Coming and going a thousand and a 
thousand times, yet, in its familiar beauty, ever new as a 
dream — let thy soul span the heavens with the rainbow. 
Ask thy heart in the wilderness if that " thunder, heard 
remote," be from cloud dr cataract ; and ere it can reply, 
it may shudder at the shuddering moor, and your flesh 
creep upon your bones, as the heather seems to creep on 
the bent, with the awe of a passing earthquake. Let the 
seamew be thy guide up the glen, if thy delight be in peace 
profounder than ever sat with her on the lull of summer 
waves ! For the inland loch seems but a vale overflow- 
ing with wondrous light — and realities they all look — 
these trees and pastures, and rocks, and hills, and clouds 
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— not softened images, as they are, of realities that are 
almost stern even in their beauty, and in their sublimity 
overawing; — look at that precipice that dwindles into peb- 
bles the granite blocks that choke up the shore ! 

Now all this, and a million times more than all this have 
we too done in our youth, and yet 'tis all nothing to what 
we do whenever we will it in our age. For almost all that 
is passion ; spiritual passion indeed — and as all emotions 
are akin, they all work with and into one another's hands, 
and, however remotely related, recognise, and welcome 
one another, like Highland cousins, whenever they meet. 
Imagination is not the faculty to stand aloof from the 
rest, but gives one hand to Fancy and the other to Feeling, 
and sets to Passion, who is often so swallowed up in him- 
self as to seem blind to their vis-d-vis, till all at once he 
hugs all the three, as if he were demented, and as sud- 
denly sporting dos-d-dos — is off on a gollopade by himself 
right slick away over the mountain-tops. 

You still look incredulous and unconvinced of the truth 
of our position — but it was established in our first three 
paragraphs— and the rest, though proofs too, are intended 
merely for illustrations. Age alone understands the lan- 
guage 6f old Mother Earth — for age alone, from his own 
*' » experience, can imagine its meanings in trouble or in rest 
— often mysterious enough even to him in all conscience 
— but intelligible though inarticulate — nor always inar- 
ticulate — for though sobs and sighs are rife, and whispers 
and murmurs, and groans and gurgling, yea, sometimes 
yells and cries, as if the old Earth were undergoing a 
violent death — yet many a time and oft, within these lew 
years, have we heard her slowly syllabling words out of 
the Bible, and as in listening we looked up to the sky, the 
fixed stars responded to their truth, and, like Mercy visit- 
ing Despair, the moon bore it into the heart of the stormy 
clouds. 

And are there, then, have there never been young 
poets ? Many ; for passion, so tossed as to leave, per- 
haps, to give the sufferer power to reflect on his ecstasy, 
grows poetical because creative, and loves to express itsetf 
in " prose or numerous verse," at once its nutriment and 
relief. Nay, Nature sometimes gifts her children with an 
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imaginative spirit that, from slight experience of passion, 
rejoices to idealize intentions and incidents, and characters 
all coloured by it, or subject to its sway ; and these are 
poets, not with old heads on young shoulders, but with 
old hearts in young bosoms , yet such premature genius 
seldom escapes blight, the very springs of life are trou- 
bled, and its possessor sinks, pines, fades and dies ! So 
was it with Chatterton and Keates — " alike, but oh, how 
different 1" 

It may be, after all, that we have only proved age to 
be the strongest season of imagination ; and if so, we 
have proved all we wish, for we seek not to deny, but to 
vindicate. Knowledge is power to the poet as it is power 
to all men— and indeed without art and science what is 
poetry ? Without cultivation " the faculty divine" can 
have but imperfect *« vision." " The inner eye which is 
the bliss of solitude" is dependent on the outward eye, 
long familiar with material objects — a finer sense, cogni- 
zant of spiritualities, but acquired by the soul from con- 
stant communion with shadows — innate the capacity, but 
awakened into power by gracious intercourse with nature* 
Thus Milton saw — after tie became blind. 

But know that age is not made up of a multitude of 
years — though that be the vulgar reckoning — but of a 
multitude of experiences ; and that a man at thirty, if 
good for much, must be old. How long he may continue 
in the prime of age, God decrees ; many men of the most 
magnificent minds — for example, Michael Angelo— have 
been all-glorious in power and majesty at fourscore and 
upwards — but one drop of water on- the brain can at any 
hour make it barren as desert dust.. 

Believe that this, the true creed, is as cheering to the 
young as consolatory to the old — and that in its spirit age 
looks on youth with delight and love, youth on age with 
reverence and gratitude. 

"The light that never was on earth or sea— 
The consecration and the poet's dream," 

it never was allowed very young eyes, of themselves, to 
see— very young hearts to conceive— very young lips to 
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utter; but when shown to such eyes, and inspired into 
such hearts by the initiated, the neophyte sees and feels 
in the power of the priest, and ere long, his own lips may 
be touched with a coal from heaven. 

The love of poetry is almost universal — the poetic 
power, in such measure as to merit the name, rare ; but 
the love, like the power, is divine, and the poet feels his 
strength in the sympathies of his kind— the source indeed 
of all his inspiration. His heart, all his lifelong has fed 
on theirs — and thus millions draw inspiration and delight 
from the genius of one — which embodies to each the emo- 
tions of all, and not merejyj_< hojp^j^ na ^ 
ture A " but beautlHes^arnatureXself into aji ideal true as* 
aoy. jnaTviduaJity, and eternizes it here on earth in song. 

Genius is genius still, shining by its own light, be it 
like a star in the sky, or a glowworm on the sward. One 
often hears the " Minor Poets" spoken of with a sneer. 
Yet all who have ever sung are minor poets, compared 
with Homer and Milton, and Shakspeare and Spenser, 
and with about as many more ; demigods are not dwin- 
dled by the side of gods, nor heroes confused with com- 
mon men, though they draw not their birth from heaven. 
Friends, countrymen, and Romans, would you not lend 
us your ears, long as they are, to purchase a place among 
the poets any where between Pindar and Pomfret ? 

Last month we drew from " Clio" not a few composi- 
tions which, in our opinion, proved the author of Crys- 
tals from a Cavern, a poet. Yesternight a packet 
came to hand, with his superscription, and, though " Our 
Two Vases" made mouths to devour it,, we broke the 
seals with a resolution to make a leading article of it by 
itself; today we have spent delightfully in assorting the 
pages according to certain principles of selection ; and 
never put your trust in us again, should you rise dis- 
appointed from what we now lay before you as a feast — 
of which we may say with Milton — 

" Those are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of those viands pure ; 
Their taste no knowledge works at least of evil ;" 
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and with Pope — 

" The tables in fair order spread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taste, 
Of choicest sort and savour, rich repast !" 

The discovery of a new star in the constellation Maga 
is an event in astronomy ; and you can see it on a clear 
night with the naked eye, close to North. 

Words are wanting to express our delight — at this time 
of day — in hailing a new contributor. Alas ! we had 
almost said — 

" Our tuneful brethren all are dead !" 

Those who are gone our grief believes to have been the 
best — and, ungratefully forgetful of the survivors' groans, 
" All are buried !" 

The poet will not fail to admire the tasteful skill with 
which we have gathered a few of his stray strains about 
poets and poetry, negligently scattered here and there 
through what 'twould be a misnomer to call an MS. 
volume ; and these we first present to the admiration and 
love of all our friends, young and old, hinting to them 
that they must read slowly, and at the close of each effu- 
sion pause and ponder, for here is much meaning in few 
words — in modern poetry a rare merit — nor less so, we 
fear, if our own be an average specimen, in modern prose. 

PROSE AND SONG. 

I looked upon a plain of green. 
That some one called the Land of Prose, 

Where many living things were seen, 
In movement or repose. 

I look'd upon a stately hill 

That well was named the Mount of Song, 
Where golden shadows dwelt at will 

The woods and streams among. 

But most this fact my wonder bred, 

Though known by all the nobly wise, 
It was the mountain streams that fed 

The fair green plain's amenities. 
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THE SHAFTS OF SONG. 

Thou who deem'st the poet's lay 
Should be always soft and cooing, 

And no harsher word should say 
Than befits a beardless wooing, 

Think, the bee can sting the foe, 
Who would rob its honey M bovvers, 

And Apollo bears a bow, 
Though his head be crown'd with flowers. 

Seas that win a fond devotion, 
Whelm our too adventurous kind ; 

And the sun, whose radiant motion 
Feeds the world, can strike thee blind. 

BREAMING AND WAKING. 

I dreamt a green and golden earth, 
A still renew'd, immortal birth, 
But 'mid that world so fairly beaming, 
I knew, with grief, that I was dreaming. 

That grief awoke me, and I found 
A lovelier vision spread around, 
And, sweeter than my slumber's flowers, 
Bedeck'd this common world of ours. 

THE POET. 

Bard, the film so thin and bright, 
Woven in thy conscious loom, 

Wanting superhuman light, 
Is a cobweb in a tomb. 

THE TOMB OF BIMONIDES. 

O ! stranger, turn thou not away ; 

Simonides is here asleep. 

Could he but breathe his plaintive lay, 

Thou needs must pause and weep. 

Refuse not to the Poet's grave 

The tear his song would surely have. 

AN EPITAPH. 

O ! stranger, could thy fancy know 
The dreams of him who sleeps below, 
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They must so bright and lovely be, 
To dwell with one so pure as he, 
That thou would'st surely long to go 
And rest with him who sleeps below. 
But, ah ! }}is visions none may see, 
Save souls that are as pure as he. 

TBI POKT*8 HOME. 

In the cavern's lonely hall, 
By the mighty waterfall, 
Lives a spirit shy and still, 
Whom the soften'd murmurs thrill, 
Heard within the twilight nook, 
Like the music of a brook. 

Poet ! thus sequester'd dwell, 
In thy fancy's haunted cell, 
That the floods abroad may be 
Like a voice of peace to thee, 
While thou giv'st to Nature's tone 
Soul and sweetness all thy own. 

Hear, but, ah ! intrust thee not 
To the waves beyond thy grot, 
Lest thy low and wizard strain 
Warble through the storm in vain, 
And thy dying songs deplore 
Thou must see thy cave no more. 

The first and the last of these poemata dtdcia it espe- 
cially delighteth us to dwell on, though we believe that all 
between are beautiful ; for they express, in finer form and 
fairer colours, thoughts we ourselves have more than once 
imperfectly uttered — these to live, ours to perish. All 
our great prose-writers owe the glory of their power to 
our great poets. Even Hobbes translated Homer as well 
as Thucydides — the epic in his prime after he was eighty 
— the history at forty ; and it is fearful to dream what the 
brainful and heartless metaphysician would have been had 
he never heard of the Iliad and the Odyssey. What is 
the greatest of the great prose-writers in comparison with 
a great poet ? Nay — we shall not be deterred by the fear 
of self-contradiction, from asking who is a great prose- 
writer ? We cannot name one ; they all sink in Shak- 
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speare. The human mind is seen transcendent solely in 
song. 

But our poet has a wider scope in his philosophical 
verses, and speaks of the whole of human life. 

" Without the smile from partial beauty won. 
Oh ! what were man 1 A world without a sun"-* 

finely asks and answers Campbell ; and, suppose the world 
without poetry, truly exclaim we, how absurd would look 
the sun ! Strip the word " phenomena" of its poetical 
meaning, and forthwith the whole human race, " moving 
about in worlds realized," would be as Bagmen. Buj, 
thank heaven ! we are makers all. Inhabiting, we verily 
believe, a real substantial and palpable world, which, 
nevertheless, shall one day perish like a scroll, we build 
our bowers of joy in the apparent — and lie down to rest 
in a drapery of dreams. 

" Thfi-Pxst's Bpjne P .. JEeJbamA4»emQf.our own — 

if the honourable gentlemen will allow us tQ .call it so— 

with that title lying by us — five thousand lines of blank 

verse— which we shaft leave to* our executors* wjth per- 

mjasjonof our moths and mice. We are satisfied with 

our popularity as a " warbler ofj>oetic prose" — not IKe 

sole - point nf rftsfimblanr^ .surely,, . ijn/us to Sir Philip 

^Sidney— and look forward with pleasing apprehensfon*1b 

our posthumous fame as a poet* when* by some fortunate " 

chance, some indefatigable antiquary, in course of a life- 

^V long HeHication to the restitution of decayed intelligences^ 

^ shall dig up our remains. Meanwhile, let us expand our 

wings, and, crushing through our cage, be off like an 

eagle to the mountains ! 

" And set the prisoner free !" 

A simple line, but glorious — and we bless the name of 
mercy as we cleave the clouds. Higher than the Andes, 
we hang over Westmoreland, an unobserved — but ob- 
servant star. Mountains, hills, rocks, knolls, vales, woods, 
groves, single trees, dwellings, all asleep ! O lakes 1 but 
ye are, indeed, by far too beautiful ! O fortunate isles ! 
too fair for human habitation, fit abode for the blest ! It 
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will not hide itself — it will not sink into the earth — it will 
rise, and risen, it will stand steady with its shadow in the 
overpowering moonlight, that one tree 1 that one iiouse 
— and well might the sight of ye two together — were it 
harder — break our heart. But hard at all it is not — there- 
fore it is but crushed. 

Sweet Rydal Mount! Thou risest pitifully to with- 
draw our soul from beauty too severe, and already we 
feel thy 

" Fine fit image of a poet's soul, 
So still, so solemn, so serene !" 

Can it be that there we are utterly forgotten ! No star 
hanging higher than the Andes in heaven— but sole-sitting 
at midnight in a small chamber — a melancholy man we 
are — and there seems a smile of consolation, O Words- 
worth ! on thy sacred bust. 

Candles are the cheerful lest of all lights, and so felt 
Shakspeare as he said " Heaven's candles are burnt out." 
Ours are yet half a foot long, and being about as thick's 
our wrist, will enable us to outwatch the Bear and to blind 
Bootes. What a queer name for the capital of an island — 
Wick ! Yet are all men wick-ed — a most vile pun, and 
old as the Dusty Miller. " Thou flaming minister !" thank 
you for illuminating this somewhat cramped and crabbed 
manuscript — 'tis the " green light" Ossian loved to think 
on after his loss of eyes. Coleridge attributed the beau- 
tiful words to Wordsworth ; but Darwin borrowed them 
from the Son of the Mist, and now they are the common 
property of the race of men. 

Look in our last Number — and in " Our Two Vases," 
and you will find some fine stanzas entitled " Remorse. 
Here is their noble counterpart — " Penitence." 



j> 



THE PENITENT. 



Within a dark monastic cell 
A monk's pale corpse was calmly laid, 
His lips of quiet seemed to tell, 
And light above the forehead played. 
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Upon the stone beneath his hand 
Was laid a small and written scroll, 
And he whose eye the record scanned 
From this dim part must guess the whole. 

There comes a thought at dead of night, 
And bids the shapes of sleep be gone, 
A thought that's more than thought, a sight 
On which the sun has never shone. 

A pale stern face, and sterner far, 
Because it is a woman's face ; 
It gleams a waning worn-out star, 
That once was bright with morning grace. 

An icy image, calm, and cold, 

The sprite of vanish'd hours it seems ; 

It brings to me the times of old, 

That look like, but that are not, dreams. 

It brings back sorrows long gone by, 
And folly stain'd not washed with tears ; 
Years fall away, like leaves, and die— 
And life's bare bony stem appears. 

Dark face ! Thou art not all a shade 
That fancy bids beside me be ; 
The blood that once in passion played 
Through my young veins, beat nigh for thee. 

Now changed and withered all ! My sighs 
Round thee have breathed a sicklied air, 
And sad before my saddening eyes 
Thou show'st the hues of my despair. 

Still prayers are strong, and God is good ; 
Man is not made for endless ill. 
Dear sprite ! my soul to pain subdued 
Has yet a hope thou can'st not kill. 

Repentance clothes in grass and flowers 
The grave in which the past is laid ; 
And close to faith's old minster towers 
The cross lights up the ghostly shade. 
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Around its foot the shapes of fear, 
Whose eyes my weaker heart appal, 
As sister suppliants thrill the ear 
With cries that loud for mercy calL 

Thou, God, wilt hear ! Thy pangs are meant 
To heal the spirit, not destroy, 
And fiends from hell for vengeance sent, 
When thou commandest, work for joy. 

Were you ever perfectly happy? As happy as the 
imagination of man could conceive man to be on earth or 
in heaven ? Answer " Yes." So must we have been— 
though we may not remember when, where, how, or with 
whom — for otherwise we could not feel as we now do the 
exquisite truth of the following rapture. 

THE HAPPY HOUE. 

« 

The life of man has wondrous hours 
Revealed at once to heart and eye, 
When wake all being's kindled powers, 
And joy like dew on trees and flowers 
With freshness fills the earth and sky. 
With finer scent and softer tone 
The breezes wind through waving leaves; 
By friendlier beams new tints are thrown 
On furrowed stem and mouldering stone ; 
The gorgeous grapes, the jewelled sheaves 
To living glories turn, 
And eyes that look from cottage eaves, 
Through shadows green that jasmine weaves, 
With love and fancy burn. 
The broad smooth river flames with waves, 
Where floats the swan, an opal sprite, 
And marble shapes on silent graves 
Seem starting towards the light 
The distant landscape glows serene ; 
The dark old tower with tremulous sheen 
Pavilion of a seraph stands. 
The mountain rude, with steeps of gold, 
And mists of ruby o'er them rolled, 
Up towards the evening- star expands. 
The ocean streaks in distance gray 
With sapphire radiance sparkling play, 
And silver sails hold on their way 
To unseen fairy lands. 
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And those who walk within the sphere, 
The plot of earth's transfigured green, 
Like angels walk, so high, so clear, 
With ravishment in eye and mien. 
For this one hour no breath of fear, 
Of shame or weakness wandering near 
Can trusting hearts annoy : 
Past things are dead, or only live 
The life that hope alone can give, 
And all is faith and joy. 
'Tie not that beauty forces then 
Her blessings oa reluctant men, 
But this great globe with all its might, 
Its awful depth and heavenward height, 
Seems but my heart with wonder thrilling 
And beating in my human breast ; 
My sense with inspiration filling, 
Myself— beyond my nature blest 
Well for all such hours who know, 
AH who hail, not bid them go, 
If the spirit's strong pulsation 
- After keeps its nobler tone, 
And no helpless lamentation 
Dulls the heart when rapture's flown ; 
If the rocky field of Doty 
Built around with mountains hoar, 
Still is dearer than the Beauty 
Of the sky-land's coloured shore. 

Turn we to the childhood of the creature capable of 
such transcendent bliss of thought and feeling — the 
creature only a little lower than the angels. " Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven" Words so sacred, 
that we almost feared to write them down — words so sweet 
that, written- down, their quotation here is justified — nor 
can they ever " fade into the light of common day." Of 
such, too, is the kingdom of the earth. And singing of 
that sway, the poet is accordant with the saint. 

v TO A CHILD. 

Dear child 1 whom sleep can hardly tame, 
As live and beautiful as flame, 
Thou glancest round my graver hours 
As if thy crown of wild wood flowers 
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Were not by mortal forehead worn, 
But swift on summer breezes borne, 

gr on a mountain streamlet's waves 
ame glistening down from sparry caves. 

With bright round cheek, amid whose glow 
Fancy and Wonder come and go, 
And eyes whose inward meanings play 
Congenial with the light of day, 
And brow so calm, a home for thought 
Before he knows his dwelling wrought; 
Not wise indeed thou seem'st, but made 
With joy and hope the wise to aid. 

That shout proclaims the undoubting mind ; 
That laughter leaves no ache behind ; 
And in thy look and dance of glee, 
Unforced, unthought-of ecstasy, 
How idly weak the proud endeavour 
Thy soul and body's bliss to sever! 
I hail thee, childhood's very sprite, 
One voice and sense of true delight. 

In spite of all foreboding sadness 
Thou art a thing of present gladness ; 
And thus to be enjoyed and known 
As is a pebbly fountain's tone, 
As is the forest's leafy shade, 
Or blackbird's music through the glade ; 
Like odour, breeze, and sun thou art, 
A gush from nature's vernal heart. 

And yet, dear child, within thee lives 
A power that deeper feeling gives, 
That makes thee more than light or air, 
Than all things sweet and all things fair ; 
For sweet and fair as aught may be, 
A human promise dwells in thee, 
And 'mid thine aimless joys began 
The perfect heart and will of man. 

Thus what thou art foreshows to me 
How greater far thou soon shalt be ; 
And while amid thy blossoms breathes 
A wind that waves the fragraut wreaths, 



r 
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In each faint rustling sound I hear 
A mighty spirit journeying near, 
That dawns in every human birth — 
A messenger of God to earth* 

Alas ! well might that great poet mourn to think " what 
man has made of ma,n !" Think what man has made of 
" children." Crabbe and Cowper have, each in his own 
dark or delightful way, described the moods of their own 
minds, arising from the perusal of a newspaper. Neither 
of them has excelled in forceful painting the writer of this 
—nor Wordsworth's self, in his Lyrical Ballads — though 
we say so with the concluding lines of " Simon Lee" in 
our heart. 

" I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left me mourning." 

¥ ON READING A NEWSPAPER. 

Such deeds there be of grief and crime, 

That rise within the bounds of time, 

At whose bad sound we well might wonder 

Heaven does not burst with yells of thunder. 

Whatever in horrid glee is done, 

When men exult for cities won, 

When fiendish lust, and vengeful strife, 

Are curdling up the heart of life ; 

Or in the dim and silent nooks 

On which no sunshine ever looks, 

The cold hard selfishness that wears 

Young spirits into gray despairs, 

When custom, avarice, pride, destroy 

All natural freedom, guiltless joy, 

When some fair girl, compelFd to wed, 

Mounts the rich gray beard's loathsome bed ; 

Or one as fair is made the prey 

Of him who wooed but to betray. 

And then is thrown in scorn away, 

In death, or misery tenfold worse, 

Learns nature's dearest gifts to curse, 

While he who slew her hopes, elate 

Walks envied by, and mocks her fate. 
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Such too the sight, when I behold 
The throng a factory's walls enfold, 
Where parents sell their children's breath, 
And youthful blood to long-drawn death ; 
And wealthy, honoured, spotless men, 
Keep each, unblamed, his human den, 
And make of infant's fevered screams 
A strain to lull luxurious dreams. 
'Tis worse to hear, as oft we can, 
Some high-born, affluent, sated man, 
Who vindicates his awful right, 
Hnng over thousands like a night, 
Affirming truths of holiest sense 
With solemn tone of smooth pretence, 
Till, turning with a sneer away, 
At dice and bets he wastes the day. 
And worst, perhaps, of all to see 
The crowds who clamour to be free, 
Poor, hungry, lewd, bewildered throng, 
For good uncaring, mad with wrong, 
Whose ulcer 'tis they ne'er were taught 
What all men need, what all men ought, 
While leaders, whom as gods they bail, 
Delude them with a drunken tale, 
Proclaiming still the frantic vaunt 
That power— -more power — is all they want 
To me such sights and sounds as these 
Are worse than life's most sore disease ; 
And I could pray to close mine eyes 
On all that moves beneath the skies, 
And rather than such visions, bless 
The gloomiest depths of nothingness. 
But something whispers still within— 
The dream is vain, the wish were sin ; 
'Tis worth a wise man's best of life, 
'Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen but by one 
The countless ills beneath the sun. 

Elliot ! these lines will please thee— unsparing expur- 
gator of the bloated body of vice ! All that sin — all that 
wo — can it all be owing to— the Bread Tax? "Yea! 
Christopher, all the evils of the Factory System !" " Open 
the ports, Ebenezer, still greed will glut itself on its prey." 
But we see frowning a face that we love best to look on 
when it sadly or somewhat sternly smiles — so turn with 
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us, O splendid villager ! to a clear pool in a verdant forest, 
and forgetting for a little while this work-day world, only 
to remember and behold it more faithfully than before, 
gaze on the solitary maid and on her image — fair as one 
of thine own creations, when Love, unhaunted by Hate, 
bids Beauty bless thine eyes, and " sink like music" in thy 
heart. 



THE TWO MIRRORS. 

There is a silent pool, whose glass 

Reflects the lines of earth and sky ; 
The hues of heaven along it pass, 

And all the verdant forestry . 

And in that shining downward view, 
Each cloud, and leaf; and little flower, 

Grows 'mid a watery sphere anew, 
And doubly lives the summer hour. 

Beside the brink, a lovely maid, 

Against a furrowed stem is leaning 
To watch the painted light and shade 

That give the mirror form and meaning. 

Her shape and cheek, her eyes and hair 
Have caught the splendour floating round ; 

She in herself embodies there 
All life that Alls sky, lake, and ground. 

And while her looks the crystal meets, 

Her own fair image seems to rise ; 
And, glass-like, too, her heart repeats 

The world that there in vision lies. 

In our day the shepherd — heaven bless his soul ! — was 
the sweetest singer in the school of fairy poetry — as Tom 
Warton, we think, called it ; and " Kilmeny" will never 
die. Remote in the nowhere of Nature lies the land of the 
Silent People — were the universe mapped as minutely as 
the small county of Clackmannan, you could not place 
your finger on it — were you to seem for a moment to see 
it, and for a moment to trust your eyes, that very moment 
you would lament the disappearance, and abuse the manu- 

VOL. II. 15 
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factoring town that in lieu thereof presented its cotton-mills* 
Oriental fairy fables are somewhat cold in their glitter — 
ours of the West — and of the West above and beyond all 
the beloved North — have warmth as well as light — not the 
warmth of human blood — the light of human life— but of 
some element mysteriously allied to both — rarified by 
fancy, but not too thin to be breathed — by fancy tem- 
pered, but not too fine to be felt by the human heart. 

Yet there is neither cold nor glitter — there is both balm 
and beauty in 

* THE SPIC1 TREE. 

The spice tree lives in the garden green, 

Beside it the fountain flows ; 
And a fair bird sits the boughs between 

And sings his melodious woes. 

No greener garden e'er was known 

Within the bounds of an earthly king- 
No lovelier skies have ever shone 
Than those that illumine its constant spring. 

That coil-bound stem has branches three, 

On each a thousand blossoms grow ; 
And old as aught of time can be, 

The root stands fast in the rock below. 

In the spicy shade ne'er seems to tire 
The fount that builds a silvery dom?, 

And flakes of purple and ruby fire 
Gush out and sparkle amid the foam. 

The fair white bird of flaming crest 

And azure wings bedropt with gold, 
Has known for ages no pause of rest 

But sings the lament that he framed of old. 

" O ! Princess bright ! how long the night 
Since thou art sunk in the waters clear ; 

How sadly they flow from the depth below 
How long must I sing, and thou wilt not hear? 

" The waters play, and the flowers are gay, 

And the skies are sunny above ; 
I would that all could fade and hill, 

And I too cease to mourn my love. 
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" O ! many a year so wakeful and drear 
I have sorrowed and watched, beloved, for thee ! 

But there comes no breath from the chambers of death,. 
While the lifeless fount gushes under the tree." 

The skies grow dark, and glare with red, 

The tree shakes off its spicy bloom, 
The waves of the fount in a black pool spread, 

And in thunder sounds the garden's doom. 

Down springs the bird with a long shrill cry 

Into the sable and angry flood, 
And the face of the pool, as he falls from high, 

Curdles in circling stains of blood. 

But sudden again upswells the fount, 

Higher and higher the waterd flow, 
In a glittering: diamond arch they mount, 

And round it the colours of morning glow. 

Finer and finer the watery mound 

Softens and melts to a thin-spun veil, 
And tones of music circle around, 

And bear to the stars the fountain's tale. 

And swift the eddying rainbow screen 

Falls in dew on the grassy floor ; 
Under the spice tree the garden's queen 

Sits by her lover, who wails no more. 

We think so well of human nature, that we do not be- 
lieve there is a single creature belonging to it, whose life 
" is calm and innocent," that does not daily experience 
gracious visitings worthy of being preserved in verse. Our 
most barren days produce something good, that is not still- 
born ; nor can we praise that father of the church who 
said that " Hell is paved with good intentions" — read rather 
bad actions. The best days of ordinary men bear fruit 
worth the gathering ; and what a treasure would be a 
faithful journal, yet free from all trivial fond records, of 
the thoughts of them who daily reap 

" The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart." 
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" Moods of my own mind" should be pronounced with 
that emphasis ; and here are the embodiments of a few out 
of many — peculiar and characteristic — though we never 
saw, and never may see the writer's face : — 

IXION AND THE CENTAURS. 

Ixion clasp'd a cloudy form. 

And Heaven's high Queen in fancy wooM ; 
But when he saw the Centaur swarm, 

Not such, he knew, were Here's brood: 
In man's creative genial mood 

How oft he dreams of heavenly joy ! 
But all his visionary good, 

The following monster-birth destroy. 

EARTH AND AIR. 

The dweller 'mid material pelf, 

All touch, and wanting eye and ear 
And longing heart, would build himself 

A world without an atmosphere. 

THE TWO OCEANS. 

Two seas amid the night, 

In the moonshine roll and sparkle, 
Now spread in the silver light, 

Now sadden, and wail, and darkle. 

The one has a billowy motion, 

And from land to land it gleams ; 
The other is sleep's wide ocean, 

And its glimmering waves are dreams. 

The one with murmur and roar 

Bears fleets round coast and islet; 
The other, without a shore, 

Ne'er knew the track of a pilot 

THE BREAMS OF OCEAN. 

Ocean, with no wind to stir it, 

Sleeping dreams of tempest nigh, 
And the sailor's boding spirit 

Quakes within, he knows not why. 
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CARES AND DATS. 

To those who prattle of despair, 
Some friend, methinks, might wisely say, 

Each day, no question, has its care, 
But also every care its day. 

LEAVES AND SEED. 

Leaves that strew the wintry chase, 

Still the seeds ye warm and nourish ; 
And in their succeeding race, 

Ye anew will greenly flourish. 

THE SPINNER. 

With my babe beside me sleeping, 

Quick my thrifty wheel I ply : 
Would the thread I spin with weeping 

Were his tearless destiny. 

THE HUSBANDMAN. 

Thou, who long hast dug the soil ! 

Time has longer delved at thee : 
May the harvest of his toil 

Surer than thy harvest be. 

THE BEGGAR. 

Beggar, he by .whose commands 

Alms with scorn to thee are given, 
Knows not that all being stands 

But to have its dole from heaven. 

THE SOLITARY. 

Lonely pilgrim, through a sphere, 

Where thou only art alone, 
Still thou hast thyself to fear, 

And can'st hope for help from none. 

THE WORTH OP LIFE. 

A happy lot must sure be his, 

The lord, not slave, of things, 
Who values life by what it is, 

And not by what it brings. 
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EYM AND STARS. 



It never was my lot to see 

The eyes whose beams illume the eve ; 
But eyes I know, well worth to me 

The stars that can such feats achieve. 



NIGHT AND DAWN. 



Bright are the dreams of the sleeping Night, 
Though she ne'er can paint their forms in air; 

She dreams of the many-coloured light, 
Of golden towers and phantoms fair. 

Whole hours she, broods with longing eyes, 

And at last the sky begins to glow ; 
But Night, in the moment of triumph, dies, 

And bequeaths to Morning the lovely show. 

Pomposo never reads Magazine poetry — nor, we pre- 
sume, ever looks at a field or wayside flower. He studies 
only the standard authors. He walks only in gardens with 
high brick walls — and then admires only at a hint from 
the head -gardener. Pomposo does not know that many of 
the finest poems of our day first appeared in magazines — 
or, worse still, in newspapers — and that in our periodicals, 
daily and weekly, equally with the monthlies and quarter- 
lies, is to be found the best criticism of poetry any where 
extant, superior far, in that unpretending form, to nine-tenths 
of the learned lucubrations of Germany — though many of 
the rest are good, and some excellent, almost as the heart 
could desire. What is the circulation even of a popular 
volume of verses — if any such there be — to that of a number 
of Maga ? Hundreds of thousands, at home, peruse it 
before it is a week old — as many abroad ere the moon has 
thrice renewed her horns; and the series ceases not- 
regular as the seasons that make up the perfect year. 
Our periodical literature — say of it what you will — gives 
light to the heads and heat to the hearts of twenty-four 
millions of living souls. The greatest and best men of the 
age have not disdained to belong to the brotherhood ; — 
and thus the hovel holds what must not be missing in the 
hall — the furniture of the cot is the same as that of the 
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palace — and duke and ditcher read their lessons from the 
same page. 

"Milk for babes, strong meat for men;" and on the 
road of life, often as laborious and wearisome, and more 
discouraging, down as up-hill work — here is viaticum for 
tho wallet of the wayfarer, which he may eat by the way- 
side well. As good men as the Pedlar, in the Excursion have 
carried a wallet — but we spoke figuratively, and meant 
nothing personal to the said Pedlar, the Solitary, or the 
Recluse. The truth is, we had ourselves in our eye, and 
many a mile have we trudged in our time on a crust ; but 
we think we see now near about the end of our journey. 

Fit reading, too; for the student's bower :— 

SCEPTICS AND SPECTRES. 

Lean sceptic, hating spectres, white, or sable, 
Thou bidd'st all phantoms from thy world depart, 
Perhaps in fear lest they may turn the table, 
And thou be seen the spectral thing thou art. 

Or, as existence all is mist and dreams 
To one whom nothing real moves, or warms, 
Thou dread'st perhaps lest ghostly shapes may seem 
The mocking copies of thy life's vain forms. 

Do I then credit ghosts? — I well believe 
The spirit of the past for ever lives ; 
The dull, dead eye its nightmare masks deceive; 
Fresh life to living eyes its vital presence gives. 

A BOOK. 

What is a book? It is a thought impressed 

In signs that speak alike man's worst and best. 

From the true heart, and kindling reason born, 

It shines one beam of the Eternal Morn. 

But, else, a shape not live enough to die, > 

A devil's mocking dream, a lie-begetting lie. 

THE CLOUD EMBRACER AND THE CLOUD COMPELLER. 

Thou brain-sick dreamer in a world of dream 
Where nothing solid braves the windy shock, 
Thy fancy needs to learn that Jove Supreme 
Compels the clouds, but sits upon a rock. 
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TUB OAK Or JUDAH. 



How slowly ripen powers ordain'd to last ! 
The old may die, but mast have lived before; 
So Moses in the vale an acorn cast. 
And Christ arose beneath the tree it bore. 



THE RULE OF ACTION. 

In silence mend what ills deform thy mind ; 
But all thy good impart to all thy kind. 

CANT. 

O ! sacred cant ! how canting men declaim, 

As if thou wert but emptiness and shame ! 

In tbee the image of all truth we trace, 

As in a mask the copy of a face ; 

And earth is fixed thy proper home to be, 

For Heaven's too good, and Hell too bad for thee, 

The heart that cants not, for all hope unfit, 

Rejects the name of aught more pure than it ; 

And he who dreads his own life-withering scoff 

Must realize his cant, not cast it off. 

APES AND EAGLES. 

The crowd to him their fondest deference pay, 
Who knows not much, yet something more than they, 
But watch with vague dislike and jealous awe, 
The hearts that mounting spurn the vulgar law. 
Thus apes obey the ape who climbs a height, 
But mock and chatter at the eagle's flight 

THE DESTROYERS. 

Those foes of truth, they joke, and dig, and mine,— 
The mighty tree they soon will overthow ! 
Nay fear not, friend, though hosts their toil combine, 
They move the earth, and help the tree to grow. 

THE POWER OF WORDS. 

O ! mighty words, in wise men's mouths ye raise 
The earth towards heaven on nearer stars to gaze ; 
From flameless lips ye conjure down the skies 
To hang with deadly weight, and crush our eyes. 

STEAM LAND. 

There is an engine, huge and dark, 
That mutters, while it heaves and strains, 
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" I think profoundly ! Don't you mark 
How strongly work my metal brains 1 

" My wheels are truths, my piston duty, 

I'm bedded deep on faith's foundation ; , 

My polish is the light of beauty, 
My smoke is weird imagination." 

I watched and longed, my fancy puzzling, 
What marvel from such power should issue, 

When lo! a piece of printed muslin, 
Like any vulgar engine's tissue. 

This wonder broke my soul's sedateness, 
When hoarse the thing exclaimed in rage, 
" Fool ! I am England's modern greatness, 
And this thin woof's her noblest page." 

ATLAS AND JOVE. 

How many giants each in turn have sought 

To bear the world upon their shoulders wide, 

King, conqueror, priest, and he whose work is thought ; 

And all in turn have sunk outworn, and died* 

And yet the world is never felt to move, 

Because it hangs suspended from above. 

SEEING AND DOING. 

We stood upon the mountain's open side 

And saw the plain below expanded wide, 

Cut through with channelled roads, in which a throng 

Of travellers journeyed on with shout and song. 

My friend exclaimed, — " How narrow are the ways 
By many trod, with banks that camp the gaze ! 
On this fair mountain free we stand, and view 
The several pathways that the crowd pursue." 

" True, friend," I answered, " yet we but behold, 
While others move on journeys manifold. 
Our eves indeed are free, but we are chained 
By pride that keeps us on this height detained. 
If we would seek an end, and journey to it, 
Through those deep roads below we must pursue it." 

THE PART AND THE WHOLE. 

If death seem hanging o'er thy separate soul, 
Discern thyself as part of life's great whole; 
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But if the world is all in semblance dead, 
From wells within new life around thee spread. 

THE SILKLESS WORM. 

The silkworm weaves itself a silken tomb; 
Thy shroud, thou idler, tasks another's loom. 

THE ASTRONOMER. 

Astronomer! thy mind I covet not, 
That makes the universe one heavenless spot ; 
But thou, true sage, for ever honoured be, 
Who still belie vest a heaven thou canst not see. 

THE DESERT'S USE. 

Why wakes not life the desert bare and lone 1 
To show what all would be if she were gone. 

POMPEII. 

The burning cone that pours its ashes down, 
Turning to tombs fields, garden, palace, town, 
Buries even graves. How strange ! a buried grave ! 
Death cannot from more death its own dead empire save. 

THE ROUND OF THE WHEEL. 

The miller feeds the mill, the mill the miller ; 
So death feeds life, and life too feeds its killer. 

CALM AND STORM. 

The stormy blast is strong, but mightier still 

The calm that binds the storm beneath its peaceful will. 

SMILES. 

The childish smile is fair, but lovelier far 

The smiles which tell of griefs that now no longer are. 

Now, dearly beloved, do not all set yourselves down to 
compose " Thoughts in Verse" for Maga after the fashion 
of our New Contributor. We must insist on 'your being 
originals. Imitate, copy, what you will, in sympathetic 
admiration of him or Thuddy Jones, but we must not have 
either caricatured within our cover; therefore seek admit- 
tance into some rival journal. Rival indeed ! The idea 
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is preposterous. Not that our New Contributor himself 
was without models to work by — German poetry is rich 
in such ruminations, and so is our old English poetry, as 
in every thing else that is good, but no modern writer 
among us that we know of has presented the public with 
such specimens of a style of thought and execution, in 
which success may not seem of very difficult achievement 
— till you try. But we beseech you again don't try, for 
the most sensible people are seldom aware of their failures, 
provided they have not stuck fast in the mud altogether, 
but have managed, somehow or other, to Oounder through ; 
and nothing in prose or verse was ever yet worth a wisp 
to rub down the writer with, produced in " a fit of sympa- 
thetic admiration." With even more fervent earnestness, 
we implore all young men of literary propensities to be- 
ware being bitten by any of the following Eleven Triads : 

i. 

Three Furies are there, Fear, Remorse, and Hate, 
That vex with iron hands our mortal state, 
Yet they are guardians of a heavenly gate. 

II. 

Three Graces are our stars, Love, Beauty, Truth, 

Primeval sisters, bright in endless youth, 

That cheer man's slavish toils with Peace and Ruth. 

in. 

Young Abel lies a wreck in childless death ; 
Cain withers in his own envenom'd breath ; 
Yet hopeful Eve is yearning still for Seth. 

IV. 

Faith, Ho£e, and Love, together work in gloom ; 
What Faith believes, Hope shapes in form and bloom, 
And Love sends forth to daylight from the tomb. 

v. 

To hide the life of man in leprous crust, 

Three Gordons are there, bred from Hell's dark lust, 

Potent of death, — Despair, Self-scorn, Distrust 
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VI. 



The Rain that wets the summer leaves, 
The Beam that dries, the Wind that heaves, 
Each gives a charm, and each receives. 



VII. 



Three Destinies are throned o'er all supreme, 

Life, Death, and Growth. Wide shapes of cloud they seem, 

Yet rule each starry age, and moment's dream. 



VIII. 



Thought, Feeling, Will, — by these myself I know 
Not some thin vision's transitory show, 
Not slave, but subject of all joy and wo. 



IX. 



Three Nations are there in the world of old 
Who from their graves all earth's dominion hold, 
The Jew devout, wise Greek, and Roman bold. 



x. 



Three growths from seeds without man's call appear, 
Grain, Flower, and Tree ; one gi?es his body's cheer ; 
One decks his bride ; one yields his roof and bier, 

XI. 

Prose, Song, and Gabble are three modes of speech, 
The only ones on earth for all and each, 
Sense, Essence, Nonsense, as they can, to teach. 

All the beauty and sublimity on earth — over the four 
quarters of the world — is not worth a straw if valued 
against a good harvest. An average crop is satisfactory ; 
but a crop that soars high above an average — a golden 
year of golden ears — sends joy into the heart of heaven. 
No prating now of the degeneracy of the potato. We 
can sing now with our single voice, like a numerous 
chorus, of 

" Potatoes drest both ways, both roasted and- boiled ;" 
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Sixty bolls to the acre on a field of our own of twenty 
acres — mealier than any meal — Perth reds — to the hue 
on whose cheeks dull was that on the face of the Fair 
Maid of Perth, when she blushed to confess to Burn-y-win' 
that hand-over-hip he had struck the iron when it .was hot, 
and that she was no more the Glover's. O bright are 
potato blooms !— O green are potato shaws !• — O yellow 
are potato-plums ! But how oft are blighted summer hopes 
and broken summer promises ! Spare not the shaw — heap 
high the mounds — that damp nor frost may dim a single 
eye — so that all winter through poor men may prosper, 
and spring see settings of such prolific vigour, that they 
shall yield a thousandfold — and the sound of rumble-te- 
thumps be heard all over the land. Nay — don't' look so 
glum at our gaiety— *our fun has been found fault with as 
vulgar and uproarious — now, dry humour we can under- 
stand, though we prefer wet — but elegant still fun " saw 
we never none"— so let girls giggle with us and boys 
guffaw. 

Hush — hear the Husbandman. 

V THE HUSBANDMAN. 

Earth, of man the bounteous mother, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine ; 

He who best would aid a brother, 
Shares with him these gifts divine. 

Many a power within her bosom 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath ; 

Hence are seed, and leaf, and blossom 
Golden ear and clustered wreath. 

These to swell with strength and beauty, 

Is the royal. task of man ; 
Man's a king, his throne is duty, 

Since his work on earth began. 

Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth ; 

Stamp'd in clay a heavenly mintage, 
All from dust receive their birth. 
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Barn and mill, and winevat's treasures, 

Earthly goods for earthly lives, 
These are nature's ancient pleasures, 

Which her child from her derives. 

What the dream, but vain rebelling, 

If from earth we sought to rise ? 
'Tis our stored and ample dwelling, 

"Fis from it we see the skies. 

Wind and frost, and hour and season, 

Land aad water, sun and shade, 
Work with these, as bids thy reason, 

For they work thy toil to aid. 

Sow thy seed and reap in gladness ! 

Man himself is all a seed ; 
Hope and hardship, joy and sadness, 

Slow the plant to ripeness lead. 

We could write a commentary on these stanzas somewhat 
better worth ink than our prefatory " daffin ;" but we hear 
the hunter's horn and hollo — the boatswain's whistle — and 
the seaman's yo ! heave ! O ! 

» THE HUNTER. 

Merrily winds the hunter's horn, 

And loud the ban of dogs replying, 
When before the shout of the fleet-foot morn, 

The shadows of night are flying. 

Sullen the boar in the deep green wood, 
And proud the stag that roams the forest, 

And noble the steed with his warlike blood, 
That exults when the toil is sorest. 

Fair is the land of hill and plain, 

And lonely dells in misty mountains; 
And the crags where eagles in tempest reign, 

And glittering lakes and fountains. 

These are the joys that hunters find, 

Whate'er the sky that's bending o'er them, 

When they leave their cares on their beds behind, 
And earth is all fresh before them. 
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Day ever chases away the night, 

And wind pursues the waves of ocean, 

Atd the stars are brother-like hunters bright, 
i\nd all is in ceaseless motion. 

Life is a chase, and so 'tis joy, 
And hope foretells the hunter's morrow ; 

'Tis the skill of man and the bliss of boy 
To gallop away from sorrow. 

~ THE HAMMERS. 

Raise we the yard and ply the oar, 

The breeze is calling us swift away ; 
The waters are breaking in foam on the shore ; 

Our boat no more can stay, can stay. 

When the blast flies fast in the clouds on high, 

And billows are roaring loud below, 
The boatman's song, in the stormy sky, 

Still dares the gale to blow, to blow. 

The timber that frames his faithful 'boat, 

Was dandled in storms on the mountain peaks, 

And in storms, with a bounding keel, 'twill float, 
And laugh when the sea-fiend shrieks, and shrieks. 

And then in the calm and glistening nights, 
We have tales of wonder, and joy, and fear, 

And deeds of the powerful ocean sprites, 
With which our. hearts we cheer, we cheer. 

For often the dauntless mariner knows 

That he must sink to the land beneath, 
Where the diamond on trees of coral grows, 

In the emerald halls of death, of death. 

Onward we sweep through smooth and storm ; 

We are voyagers all in shine or gloom ; 
And the dreamer who skulks by his chimney warm, 

Drifts in his sleep to doom, to doom. 

These are not hunters' and seamen's songs — nor are they, 
we suspect, songs at all— or if they be, they are songs not 
to be set to music, and above all things in this world, not 
to be sung. We have heard crisp critics chirp and chat- 
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ter in ridicule of dramas not intended by the author for 
representation in any " Wooden O." Why so wj|fy t»1%e 
" great globe itself" is not in Drury Lane, nor yet in Co- 
vent Garden ; nor, except in Shakspeare's sendfe, are " all 
the men and women merely players," that it inhabit ; and 
grand dramas were acted, in strict accordance with the 
etymological meaning of the word, before the cart of Thes* 
pis. The acted drama — rather a tautological expression 
—preceded the written ; — for men lived for some ages 
without letters, and Adam and Eve were not idle — even in 
Paradise ; but the written drama — intended not to be acted 
on a stage, before pit, boxes, and galleries —is, or may be, 
a much more natural and adequate representation of what 
it means to represent, namely, human life in action, than 
any thing ever brought on the boards. As for songs and 
singing, and indeed music in general, they are to us a 
puzzle ; and how they arose we cannot form a conjecture. 
People now-a-days do dance and sing, after a fashion, on 
hearing unexpected good news, out of all measure ; but 1 
then they do so because it is the custom of the country, 
and are at once animated and guided by precedent ; and 
the origin of all such unseemly vagaries lies shrouded in 
mystery. Art has lost sig ht of nature. A man, under the 
instigation a ncT tuition of nature, would dance like a bear, 
for Bruin, when moved, sports biped ; so, " with a differ- 
ence," would a woman. But think of Vestris or Taglioni ! 
A written dance intended not to be danced is therefore no 
absurdity ; for it may be either an imitation, with varia- 
tions, of natural dancing, like a bear's, and therefore unfit 
for serious Opera ; or in the style of Heberle, and, there- 
fore, though captivating, what never could have been ap- 
proved of nor understood by Eve. Besides, a written 
dance — that is, a dance on paper, may beat Bruin blind, 
even with a pole in his paws ; and it may transcend even 
the toes of Taglioni, with all the advantages to boot of a 
spring-board. A song, again, written to be sung, seems a 
strange thing indeed ; for natural singing, whether glad 
or sad, disdains words with any definite meaning ; the 
natural singing of a man being in that respect the same as 
that of a bird. Only the music then is natural, though 
that cannot well be said of the music to which words now 
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are set — and as for the words, if you call them natural, 

w%ay wiping t0 g* ve U P at once tne argument and the 
ghost, Tne only natural sort of song is, therefore, mani- 
festly a song written not to be sung — like " The Mariners" 
and " The Hunter" given above ; and we beg to add, " Ye 
'Mariners of England," " The Battle of Hohenlinden," and 
«^The Battle*of the Baltic," which to sing is sacrilege, but 
to thant— as we do— sufficient to make the coward 

" Start up a hero from the patriot strain." 

We acknowledge that we have not exhausted the sub- 
ject, and that song-singing is defensible on other grounds ; 
but listen to us, we^pray you, while we chant or croon this 
beautiful ballad. 

a THE ROSE AND THE GAUNTLET. 

Low spake the knight to the peasant maid, 
" O ! be not thus of my suit afraid ! 
Fly with me from this garden small, 
And thou, shalt sit in my castle hall. 

i "Thou shalt have pomp, and wealth, and pleasure, 

Joys beyond thy fancy's measure ; v 

Here, with my sword and horse I stand, 
To bear thee away to my distant land. 

" Take, thou fairest ! this full-blown rose, 
A token of love that as ripely blows." 
With his glove of steel he plucked the token, 
And it fell from the gauntlet crush'd and broken. 

The maiden exclaimed — " Thou see'st, Sir Knight, 
Thy fingers of iron can only smite ; 
And, like the rose thou hast torn and scattered, 
I in thy grasp should be wreckM and shatter'd." 

She trembled, and blush'd, and her glances fell, 
But she turn'd from the Knight, and said, u farewell :" 
44 Not so," he cried, " will Ilose my prize, 
I heed not thy words, but I read thine eyes." 

He lifted ber up in his grasp of steel, 

And he mounted and spurred with fiery heel ; 

VOL. II. 16 
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But her cry drew forth her hoary sire, 
Who snatched his bow from above the fire. 

Swift from the valley the warrior fled, 
But swifter the bolt of the cross-bow«ped * 
And the weight that pressed on the fleet-foot horse, 
Was the living man, and the woman's corse. 

That morning the rose was bright of hue; • . 

That morning the maiden was sweet to view ; 

But the evening sun its beauty shed 

On the withered leaves and the maiden dead. 

Sir Walter would have liked that ; for 'tis quite in the 
spirit of many fine things in Percy's Keliques, and in the 
Minstrelsy of the Border. It smacks of the olden time— 
and that is sufficient ; it has enough of a modern air to 
show that the writer was not too intent on the imitation of 
his models — and that too is the charm of Sir Walter's 
ballads; the Lays indeed of the last Minstrel. 

The following is a finer ballad ; a ballad it surely is, 
though hardly so either in measure or in diction ; but the 
feeling throughout is such as pervades the true antique # 
heroic ballad ; the Lady's Offer — perhaps an historical fact, • 
is nobly illustrative of the. spirit of such an age, and the 
triumphant close stirs like the sound of a trumpet. 

V THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 

The leaguer round the castle wall 
Had oft beheld its bravest fall, 

While week on week went by ; 
Nor fraud nor onset aught availed, 
Those walls of granite never quailed, 

Those men were sworn to die. 

The castle's lord was far away, 
But still its lady roused the fray, 

Steel heart in lovely breast ! 
And many a fiery rush was vain, 
And spent the arrow's piercing rain 

Against that rocky crest. 

But sickness came, and biting need*, 
That tames the froward spirit's deed. 
And slacks the strongest hand. 
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With hollow looks their foes they eyed, 
And wasted limbs were nerved by pride, 
i That scarce could wield the brand. 

Oae night the moon was hid in cloud, 
The mountain-wind was speaking loud, 

The sky was drear and chill, 
When sudden word went round the towers, 
That all must join with banded powers 

And charge adown the hill. 

Then trembling hands and fainting hearts • 
And souls that only woke by starts, 

Were scared and drooped away. 
The banner hung a powerless rag, 
'Mid men who oft around that flag 

Had drench'd in blood the clay. 

Upon his lonely watch there stood 
An aged man of sullen mood, 

But known in many a fight,— 
Old Mark the Graybeard, deeply scarr'd 
With wounds that much his face had marr'd , 

Yet strong with ling'ring might. 

To him the lady gliding came, 
A pale and solitary dame, 

And spake with glancing eyes— 
" Thou taow'st, my friend, our need so sore, 
Thou know'st all other hope is o'er, 

Except what will supplies. 

" Thou stand the first, and lift thy sword ; 
Two hundred men will own thy word 

And rush upon the foe." 
Stern Mark replied, " My cravings speak 
As clear as thou, but I am weak ; 

By Heaven ! I will not go !" 

A moment's pause, a passing thought 
Deep change upon her spirit wrought, 

Though crossed by fear and shame ; 
And soon with downcast eye she said,— - 
" Then I alone must give thee aid; 

May God forgive the blame ! 

u Thou lovest my son, my only child, 
Who oft upon thy arms has smiled, 
And watched thy plume go by: 
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My breast now scarce can yield him food, 
For I have none to cheer my blood ; 
But thou shali drain it dry." 

The soldier on the lady gazed, 

And shook with awe ; — his sword he raised, 

And swiftly turned away. 
With tramp of strength, and battle-cry, 
He drew the band beneath his eye, 

And hurrying sought the fray. 

Before that charge of pale despair, 
The lusty hosts collected there 

Were torn, and dashed, and driven ; 
And sweeping up the valley came, 
With lances fixed and torches' flame, 

The chief restored by Heaven. 

Between those double powers hemmed in, 
The foes were crushed with shrieks and din, 

And trampled down to gore. 
Amid them Mark was pierced, and fell, 
While loud the trumpet rang to tell 

His slayers lived no more. 

In other years that noble boy, 
His sire and mother's only joy, 

The tale by her was told ; 
For life the sword of Mark he wore, 
And when he died, his tombstone bore 

The blade in shrine of gold. 

Burke's book about the French Revolution is the great- 
est prose work, out of all sight — since when ? Ay ! name 
its equal. It is truth. But who of mortal kind, if not in- 
spired directly from heaven, ever spoke the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, respecting any one 
era of this world's destiny, any one chapter in the history 
of the fate of man 1 Destiny I Fate ! Dark words and 
dreadful — yet may the Christian use them~-for the mys- 
tery they denote is not cleared up by Revelation — and 
finite intelligence strives to take refuge from terrors unen- 
durable and not to be overcome, in any creed that seems 
to afford any shelter, though it hears God himself driving 
it forth in thunder, or drawing it with " a still small voice" 
within the shadow of his love, That what was written 
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might be fulfilled ! That is — decreed — announced — come 
to pass. Of all human agencies man may speak, so far 
as they can be known to him ; how far that may be in 
the case of whole nations, let him think who has all his 
life-long been baffled in the attempt to know one individual 
— himself! Thomas Carlisle seems to care little for Ed- 
mund Burke, but Christopher North cares much for Tho- 
mas Carlisle. We must speak out ere long on "The 
French Revolution, a History in three volumes." He as- 
sumes as facts, somewhat too scornfully, the ignorance 
and incapacity of all other historians, somewhat too haugh- 
tily his own knowledge and his own power. Many terrible 
truths he utters, but the terror assuredly lies not in their 
being new to this generation ; while he paints pictures of 
many " an ugly customer," as if they had been among his 
familiars, and he had been hand and glove with the men 
of blood. Nor murderer nor murdered comes amiss to 
this critic of pure reason. He understands intus et in 
cute each cut-throat as he tramps by on his vocation with 
tucked-up shirt-sleeves, and looks after him with a philo- 
sophic smile. Danton is one of his darlings, chiefly on 
account of hm huge bulk, vast voice, hideous aspect, and 
prodigious tout ensemble ; Mi ra beau, whom he knows bet- 
ter, he is never weary of describing, by his physical quali- 
ties, and stands with open mouth and uplifted palms, " won- 
dering, and of his wondering finds no end," at that black 
bushy fell of hair. Now here are two sets of stanzas, 
which we venture to prefer to all he has written about 
the same personages in his portentous prose — prose that 
may defy the world. The one set are simple, the other 
elaborate, but both effective; and our excellent Carlisle 
must admit that our New Contributor, and Christopher 
too, knows Louis XV., and what is more, Mirabeau, every 
whit as well as himself, without either of us making as 
much fuss about the matter as if we had found a mare's 
nest, with a brood of foals just chipping the shell. 

LOUIS xv. 

The King with all the kingly train had left his Pompadour 

behind, 
And forth he rode in Senart's wood the royal beasts of chase to 

find. 
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That day by chance the monarch mused, and turning suddenly 

away, 
He struck alone into a path that far from crowds and courtiers 

lay. 

He saw the pale green shadows play upon the brown untrodden 
earth; 

He saw the birds around him flit as if he were of peasant birth ; 

He saw the trees that know no king but him who bears a wood- 
land axe ; 

He thought not, but he looked about like one who still in think- 
ing lacks. 

Then close to him a footstep fell, and glad of human sound was 

he, 
For truth to say he found himself but melancholy company ; 
But that which he would ne'er have guessed, before him now 

most plainly came ; 
The man upon his weary back a coffin bore of rudest frame. 

" Why, who art thou ?" exclaimed the King, " and what is that 

I see thee bear?" 
"lama labourer in the wood, and 'tis a coffin for Pierre. 
Close by the royal hunting lodge you may have often seen him 

toil ; 
But he will never work again, and I for him must dig the soil." 

The labourer ne'er had seen the King, and this he thought was 
but a man, 

Who made at first a moment's pause, and then anew his talk 
began; 

" I think I do remember now,— he had a dark and glancing eye, 

And I have seen his sturdy arm with wondrous strokes the pick- 
axe ply. 

" Pray tell me, friend, what accident can thus have killed our 

good Pierre?" 
"O ! nothing more than usual, sir, he died of living upon air. 
'Twas hunger killed the poor good man, who long on empty 

hopes relied ; 
He could not pay Gabelle and tax and feed his children, so he 

died." 

The man stopped short, and then went on — " It is, you know, a 

common story, 
Our children's food is eaten up by courtiers, mistresses, and 

glory." 
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The King looked hard upon the man, and afterwards the coffin 

N eyed, 
Then spurred to ask of Pompadour, how came it that the pea* 
sants died ? 

MIRABEAU. 

Not oft before has peopled earth sent up so deep and wide a 

groan, 
As when the word swept over France — " The life of Mirabeau 

is flown !" 
From its one heart a nation wail'd, for well the startled sense 

divined 
A greater power had fled away than aught that now remain'd 

behind. 

The scathed and haggard face, and look so bright and strong 

with swordlike thought, 
Had been to many a million hearts the all between themselves 

and naught ; 
And so they stood aghast and pale, as if they saw the azure 

sky 
Come shattering down, and show beyond the black and bare 

infinity. 

For he, while all men peer'd and gazed upon the future's empty 

space, 
Had strength to bid above the void the oracle unveil its face ; 
And when his voice could rule no more, a thicker weight of 

darkness fell, 
And tombed in its sepulchral vault the wearied master of the 

spell. 

A myriad hands like shadows weak, or stiff and sharp as bestial 

claws, 
Had sought to steer the fluctuant mass that bore his country's 

life and laws; 
The rudder felt his giant hand, and quailed beneath the living 

grasp 
That now must drop the helm of Fate, nor pleasure's cup can 

madly clasp. 

France did not reck how fierce a storm of rending passion blind 
and grim 

Had ceased its audible uproar when death sank heavily on him ; 

Nor heeded they the countless hours of toiling smoke and blast- 
ing flame, 

That now by this one final hour were summ'd for him as guilt 
and shame. 
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The wondrous life that fiow'd so long a stream of all commix- 
tures vile, 

Had seem'd for them in morning light with gold and crystal 
waves to smile. 

It roll'd with mighty breadth and sound a new creation through 
the land, 

Then sudden vanish'd into earth, and left a barren waste of 
sand. 

The world at first to them appeared aground, and lying ship- 
wrecked there. 

And freedom's folded flag no more with dazzling sunburst filled 
the air ; 

But 'tis in after years for men a sadder and a greater thing, 

To muse upon the inward heart of him who lived the people's 
king. 

O ! wasted strength ! O ! light and calm, and better hopes so 

vainly given ! 
Like rain upon the herbless sea poured down by too benignant 

heaven — 
We see not stars like clouds betossed, and crash in aimless 

thunder peals, 
But man's large soul, the star supreme, in guideless whirl how 

oft it reels. 

The mountain hears the torrent dash, but rocks will not like 

water run ; 
No eagle's talons rend away those eyes that joyous drink the 

sun; 
Yet man, by choice and purpose weak, upon his own devoted 

head 
Calls down the flash, as if its fires a crown of peaceful glory 

shed. 

Alas ! — yet wherefore mourn 1 The law is holier than a sage's 

prayer; 
The godlike power bestowed on men demands of them a godlike 

care; 
And noblest gifts* if basely used, will sternliest avenge the 

wrong, 
And grind with slavish pangs the slave whom once they made 

divinely strong. 

The lamp that, 'mid the sacred cell, on heavenly forms its glory 

sheds, 
Untended dies, and in the gloom a poisonous vapour glimmering 

spreads. 
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It shines and flares, and reeling ghosts enormous through the 

twilight swell, 
Till o'er the withered world and heart rings loud and slow the 

dooming knell. 

No more I hear a nation's shout around the hero's tread prevail- 
ing, 

No more I hear above his tomb a nation's fierce bewildered 
wailing ; 

I stand amid the silent night, and think of man and all his wo, 

With fear and pity, grief and awe, when I remember Mira- 
beau. 

We are all given to self-glorification, private men and 
public, individuals and nations; and every one era has 
been prouder than another of its achievements, from that of 
Babel to that of Bentham. To hear the present generation 
speak, an elderly gentleman like us wonders where and 
when can have happened the accident of our birth* We 
seem to trace it back to a remote antiquity ; and remem- 
bering to have read in Sir Richard, that 

" A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his sire had won," 

we begin shrewdly to suspect that we may be that very 
naked Pict, who, on the loss of that very painted vest, had 
prudently absconded from the field, and after many cen- 
turies" of retirement in " a cave on some wild distant 
shore," reappeared, rather late in the day, and still in a 
state of nudity, in the open air — a Pech among giants* 
We had serious thoughts of an exhibition : but so many 
millions of this Six Foot Club of a generation have 
seen us gratis^ that, though naturally sanguine, we could 
not hope to be enabled to purchase a comfortable annuity 
with the proceeds. Dwarfs are said seldom to die— in 
our case never ; and we live on, through all the changes 
of the Old World and the New, in an infinite series of 
lodgings, like the least of all possible St. Leons — the wee, 
wee wandering Jew. . 

But will this present generation — this race of giants- 
have the goodness to tell us when it first saw the light? In 
what Anno-Mund was it breeched 1 In what Anno-Christ 
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did it discharge its daidley 1 In what Anno-Diabol came it 
of age ? It is but a yokel of yesterday — at the farthest, a 
Johnny Raw of Friday was a week. It claims no inspira- 
tion from heaven, which, indeed it does not patronise; the 
wisdom of its ancestors it treats with contempt, 

"And the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind. 1 ' 

Pigmy as we are, we plead guilty to the prejudices of pig- 
my; but without any wish to add an inch to our stature, 
for which there is no necessity — and without standing on 
tiptoe, we give the present generation a slap on the cheek, 
and crying emphatically " take that, thou great baby, from 
Maga !" shoulder the crutch. 

We offer to back the past generation against the present 
generation — at any feat the present generation chooses — 
and give the long odds. At poetry ! Well, then, at poetry. 
We bring to the scratch, as the champions on our side, 
Beattie, Cowper, Crabbe, Rogers, Bowles, Burns, Baillie, 
Campbell, Grah'ame, Montgomery, Scott, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Hogg, Cunninghame, Bloomfield, " and 
the rest." 

"All with waistcoats of red, and breeches of blue, 
And mighty long tails that come swinging through." 

And lo ! at sight of the cavalcade — for each poet is on his 
Pegasus — the champions of the present generation — riding 
in corduroy kilts and top-boots on animals -which 

" Well we know, but dare not tell," 

wheel to the right about, and with " one dismal universal 
bray," take up a position in the rear, while the present 
generation, panic-stricken, would fain bring the affair to a 
wrangle, and insists on drawing the stakes. 

" O ! the great goodness of the knights of old," 

the heroes of the past generation. Exceeding happiness 
to have been born among such births — to have lived among 
such lives — to die among such deaths — to be buried among 
such graves 1 
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O ! great glory to have seen such stars rising, one after 
another, large and lustrous — at times, when dilated with 
delight more like moons than stars — storm-proof in their 
radiant calm — like angels hovering over the earth they 
loved, though seeming so high up in heaven ! 

To whom now may the young enthusiast turn, as to 
beings of the same kind, but of a higher order, and there- 
fore with a love that fears no sin in his soul's idolatry — 
hymning their praise in strains inspired by the genius he 
adores, and elevated by looking humbly upwards, waxing 
great even in that act of worship ? 

The young enthusiast, alas ! must turn not to the living 
but to the dead. The dead know not of his love, and he 
can hold no communion with the grave. But great poets 
never die — immortal in their works, the library is the 
world of spirits — there they dwell, the same they were in 
the flesh when most by meditation cleansed and purified — 
yet with some holy change, it seems — not in them but in 
us, for we are stilled by the stillness, and attribute some- 
thing supernatural to the living dead. 

The tide of thought is flowing in with bold, bright, 
beautiful billows along the shell-strewn shores of our me- 
mory, but we may not indulge the dream. — Here, lying 
on the board of green cloth, is a poem by our new contri- 
butor with the title of " Joan D'Arc." Forty years ago 
we were startled by the name of Southey — and our heart 
leaped up at the first line of his first great poem, 

" There was high feasting held at Vaucouleur ;" 

and yet higher it swelled within us at entrance of the maid : 

" I can deliver France !" 

Then came T*halaba, and Madoc, and Kehama, and Ro- 
derick — and thick now the unblasted laurels are rustling 
round his head. With benignant eyes, " O ! thou with 
surpassing glory crowned," regard this lay of one who, 
well we know, honours thy genius and venerates thy 
virtues. 
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JOAN d'&JLC. 

Many a lacent star sublime 
In the vault of earthly time; 
Many a deed, and name, and nice 
Is a lamp of heavenly grace, 
And, to us that walk beneath, 
Cheers with hope the vale of death. 
Lo ! the great aerial host 
Whom our bodily eyes have lost, 
To the spirit reappear 
With their glory shining here : 
Bearded saints from holy cell ; 
Warriors who for duty fell ; 
Thoughtful devotees, in youth 
Spellbound by a glance of truth, 
And to whom all else has been 
But a thin and changeful scene ; 
All to whom the many shows 
That the years of earth disclose, 
Are but gleams, for moments given, 
Of an ever-present heaven. 

High amid the dead who give 
Better life to those that live, 
See where shines the peasant maid, 
In her hallowed mail arrayed, 
Whom the Lord of peace and war 
Sent as on a flaming car 
From her father's fold afar. 
Her's the calm supernal faith, 
Braving ghastliest looks of death ; 
For, O ! loveliest woodland flower, 
Ever bruised in stormiest hour ! 
Guardian saints have nerved thy soul 
Battling nations to control ; 
And the vision-gifted eye, 
That, communing with the sky, 
Sank when human steps were nigh, 
Now, in face of fiend and man, 
Must the camp and city scan, 
And lead on the rushing van. 

Pause not, gentle maiden, now ! 
Awful hands have marked thy brow ; 
And, in lonely hours of prayer, 
'Mid the leafy forest air, 
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Boundless powers, eternal eyes. 

Looks that made old prophets rise, 

Have inspired thy solitude 

With a rapt, heroic mood, 

And have taught thy humble weakness 

All the strength that dwells in meekness ; 

And with how devouring sway, 

Right, oppressed by long delay, 

Bursts out in a judgment-day. 

Thus thy heart is high and strong, 

Swelling like cherubic song, 

For thou art so low and small, 

It must be the Lord of all 

Who can thus a world appal. 

Race and country, daily speech* 

That makes each man dear to each, 

Friends and home, and love of mother, 

Grandsire's grave, and slaughtered brother, 

Fields familiar, native sky, 

Voices these that on thee cry ; 

Winds pursue with vocal might, 

Stars will not be dumb by night, 

And the dry leaf on the ground 

Has a tongue of pealing sound, 

Loud from God commanding thee* 

Go, and set thy nation free ! 

Battle's bla3t is fiercely blowing, 
Clarions sounding, coursers bounding, 
Pennons o'er the tumult flowing, 
Host on host the eye astounding, 
Wave on wave that sea confounding, 
And in headlong fury going, 
Mounted kingdoms wildly dashing 
Lance to lance, and steed to steed ; 
Now must haughtiest champions bleed, 
And a myriad swords are flashing, 
Loud on shield and helmet clashing; 
Ne'er had ruin nobler spoil 
On earth's broad and bloody soil. 
As the storms a forest crushing, 
Oaks of thousand winters grined, 
So the iron whirl is rushing, 
Shouts before and groans behind. 
Still amid the dead and dying 
All in shattered ridges lying, 
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Pride, revenge, and youthful daring, 
And their cause and country's name, 
Drive them on with sweep unsparing- 
Nought for life, and all for feme ! 
Still above Upsurge of battle 
Breathes the trump its fata] gale, 
And the hollow tambours rattle 
Chorus to the deadly gale. 
Still is Joan the first in glory* 
Still she sways the maddening fight, 
Filling all the crowded story 
With an unimagined might 
Squadrons furious close around her, 
Still her blade is waving free ; 
Sword nor lance avails to wound her, 
Terror of a host is she. 
Heavenly guardian, maiden wonder ! 
Long shall France resound the day, 
When thou earnest clad in thunder, 
Blasting thy tremendous way. 
Yet, who closer marked the face 
That over-ruled the battle-place, 
Much had marvelled to discern 
Looks concentered, calm, and stern. 
For no flush of hot ambition 
Stained her soul's unearthly mission. 
Raging hate, and stubborn pride, 
Warlike cunning, life-long tried, 
Low before that presence died. 
For within her saintless heart 
Nought of these had found a part. 
God had willed the land to free; 
Handmaiden of God was she. 
Never so smooth a brow before, 
Battle's darkening ensign wore; 
And 'twas still the gentle eye 
Went when evening veiled the sky, 
In the whispering shade to see 
Angels haunt the lonely tree. 
Loud o'er Orleans' rampart swells 
Music from her steeple bells, 
Loud to France the triumph tells; 
And the vehement trumpets blending, 
With the shouts to heaven ascending, 
Hail the maid whom seraphs bless, 
Consecrated Championess ! 
Sound from heart to heart that tingles, 
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Echoing on without a pause ; 

While her name like sunshine mingles 

With each breath a nation draws. 

All the land, with joy on fire, 

Blazes round the festal march, 

Till they meet the priestly choir * 

Under Rbeims' cathedral arch. 

Ancient towers, and cloisters hoary, 

Gleam and thrill above the king ; 

Beauteous rite, and blazoned story, 

On his crown their lustre fling, 

With an old resurgent glory, 

Laws and freedom hallowing. 

Therefore, baron, count, and peer, 

Priest and dame no more in fear, 

All assemble, wondering here; 

And a sea of common men, 

Feasting all with greedy ken, 

Now behold, with pomp appear, 

Smiling, not without a tear, 

Joan, the dearest sight to see, 

First of all the chivalry, 

Bearing low her bannered spear. 

Dizzy with their full delight, 

All disperse ere comes the night 

Charles and all his train are met, 

Revelling in royal hall ! 

Shield and pennon o'er them set, 

Many a doubtful fight recall ; 

And the thronged and clanging town, 

For the rescued land's renown, 

Keeps a sudden carnival. 

Ask ye, where the while is Joan ? 

She within the minster lone, 

To the silent altar steals, 

And before it trembling kneels ; 

And amid the shadows dim, 

Faithfully she prays to Him 

Who his light in dark reveals. 

Now again her home she sees, 

Domremy with all its trees, 

Where the ancient beech is growing, 

And the haunted fount is flowing, 

And the Meuse with equal sound 

Breathes its quiet all around. 
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Won again by weeping prayer, 
Lo ! her loved protectors there, 
Catherine mild, and Margaret fair. 
Over them a light is streaming* 
On their gracious foreheads beaming, 
Flowing from an orb uneeen, 
To which heaven is but a screen ; 
All our human sight above, 
Not beyond our human love ; 
And from thence she hears a voice 
That can make the dead rejoice ; 
— " Give not way to pride or fear, 
For the end of all is near !" 

End with many tears implored ! 

'Tis the sound of home restored ! 

And as mounts the angel show, 

Gliding with them she would go, 

But, again to stoop below, 

And, returned to green Lorraine, 

Be a shepherd child again. 

Now the crown of Charles is won, 

Now the work of God is done, 

Angel wings, away ! away ! 

Lift her home by close of day, 

And upon her mother's breast 

Give her weary spirit rest. 

Then, with vernal thickets nigh, 

And the waters glistening by, 

In smooth valleys let her. keep 

Undescried her quiet sheep. 

This the promise to the maid 

By the heavenly voice convey'd: 

O ! how differing far the doom 1 

O ! how close the bloody tomb ! 

Thus men hear, but not discern* 

What heaven wills that they should learn; 

And the time and deed alone 

Make the eternal meaning known. 

, Wail, ye fields and woods of France 
Rivers, dim your sunny glance ! 
All of strong, and fair, and old 
That the eyes of men behold, 
Mountain gray, and hermit dell, 
Sun and stars unquenchable, 
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Founts whose kisses woo the lea, 
Endless, many-flooded sea, 
All that witnesses a power 
To o'erawe the importunate hour, 
Human works devoutly wrought 
To unfold enduring thought, 
Shrines that seem the reverend birth 
Of an elder, holier earth, 
Mourn above your altar dear, 
Quaking with no godless fear ! 
And, thou deepest heart of man, 
Home of love ere sin began, 
Faith prophetic, mercy mild, 
Patriot passion undefiled, 
Mourn with righteous grief the day 
When was bushed your choral lay ! 
When the skiey guardian band 
Of the liberated land, 
Radiant kings were seen to wane, 
And were eyeless clouds again ; 
When the foe, who far recoiPd, v 
By a maiden's presence foiPd, 
Rushed again in grim despair 
From his burning blood-stained lair, 
And made prey of her whose word 
Was so oft a living sword. 

Woeful end, and conflict long ! 
Stress of agonizing wrong ! 
In the black and stifling cell, 
Watched by many a sentinel, 
Not a saint is with her now 
Beaming light from locks and brow ; 
No melodious angel calls 
Through the huge unshaken walls ; 
But the brutal sworder jeers, 
Making merry at her tears, 
And the priests her faith assail 
Till it fears, but cannot fail. 
So the hopeful cheer she wore 
Like a robe of state before — 
Branch and leaf, and summer flower, 
Perish from her hour by hour. 
But the firm sustaining root 
Dies not with the trembling shoot 
vol. ii. 17 
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So survives her soul — bat O ! 
Fierce the closing gust of wo, 
When beneath the eyes of day 
Thousands gather round her way— 
And a host in steel array, 
When the captive, wan and lowly, 
Walks beside her gaoler slowly, 
Till before the expectant pile 
Weak she stands, with saddest smile; 
And her steady tones reply 
To the cowled tormentor's lie — 
44 God commanded me to go, 
And I went, as well you know, 
To destroy my country's foe !" 
While she clasps the saving rood 
Fiercer swells the murderers' mood, 
Till, through rising smoke and flame 
Comes no sound but Jesu's name — 
Jesu — Jesu— -oft renewed, 
Oft by stifling pain subdued. 
Soon that cry is heard no more, 
And the people, mute before, 
Groan to heaven, for all is o'er. 

■ 

Word untrue ! That all can ne'er 
Have its close and destiny here. 
AH that can be o'er on earth 
Is the shifting cloudland's birth ; 
Dream and shadow, mist and error, 
Joy unblest, and nightmare terror — 
Passions blent in ghostly play, 
Twinklings of life's gusty day- 
Glittering sights that vaguely roll, 
Catch the eye, but mock the soul- 
Griefs and hopes ill understood. 
Tyrants of man's weaker mood, 
Folly's loved, portentous brood — 
These, and all the aims they cherish, 
In their native tomb may perish. 
Phantoms shapeless, huge, and wild, 
That beset the graybcard child- 
Loud usurpers, fierce and mean, 
Ruling an unstable scene ; 
Blinding hate, corroding lust, 
Lies that cheat our wiser trust, 
These may cleave to formless dust ; 
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But the earth, oppress'd so long 
By the heavy steps of wrong, 
Sends an awful voice on high 
With a keen accusing cry, 
And appeals to him whose lore 
Tells the all can ne'er be o'er. 

Faithful maiden, gentle heart t 
Thus our thoughts of grief depart; 
Vanishes the place of death ; 
Sounds no more thy painful breath ; 
O'er the unbloody stream of Meuse 
Melt the silent evening dews, 
And along the banks of Loire 
Rides no more the arm'd destroyer; 
But thy native waters flow 
Through a land unnamed below, 
And thy woods their verdure wave 
In the vale beyond the grave, 
Where the deep-dyed western sky 
Looks on all with tranquil eye, 
And on distant dateless hills 
Each high peak with radiance fills. 
There amid the oak-tree shadow. 
And o'er all the beech-crown'd meadow, 
Those for whom the earth must mourn 
In their peaceful joy sojourn. 
Join'd with Fame's selected few, 
Those whom Rumour never knew, 
But no less to Conscience true ; 
Each gray prophet soul sublime, 
Pyramids of elder time ; 
Bards with hidden fire possess'd, 
Flashing from a woworn breast ; 
Builders of man's better lot, 
Whom their hour acknowledged not, 
Now with strength appeas'd and pure, 
Feel the law of right is sure. 
These and such as these the train, 
Sanctified by former pain, 
'Mid these softest yellow rays 
Sphered afar from mortal praise ; 
Peasant, matron, monarch, child, 
Saint undaunted, hero mild, 
Sage whom pride has ne'er beguiled, 
And with them the Champion-maid 
Dwells in that serenest glade ; 
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Danger, toil, and grief no more 
Fret her life's unearthly shore ; 
Gentle sounds that will not cease, 
Breathe but peace, and ever peace; 
While above the immortal trees, 
Michael and his host she sees 
Clad in diamond panoplies ; 
And more near, in grayer light, 
Honour'd Catherine, Margaret bright, 
Agnes whom her loosen'd hair 
Robes like woven amber air- 
Sister of her childhood come 
To her last eternal home. 



CHRISTOPHER IN HIS CAVE. 



(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magarine, 1838.) 

" One of those heavenly days that cannot die !" So 
saith Wordsworth, while " his heart rejoiced in nature's 
joy," as saith Burns — and in these few syllables you feel 
how happy at the time were both poets. But not happier 
than you and we have often been and are now, though 
poets we may not be truly called, except according to the 
sense in which all human beings are poets who love 
dearly their mother earth. And are you sure you under- 
stand the feeling in Wordsworth's beautiful line? Is it 
that the day itself is too divine to die, and that the sun 
will never bring himself to set on it ; or that the memory 
of it must needs be immortal ? 

Alas ! how many heavenly days " seeming immortal in 
their depth of rest" have died and been forgotten ! Trea- 
cherous and ungrateful is our memory even of bliss that 
overflowed our being as light our habitation. Our spirit's 
deepest intercommunion with nature has no place in her 
records — blanks are there that ought to have been painted 
with imperishable imagery, and steeped in sentiment fresh 
as the morning on life's golden hills. Yet there is mercy 
in this dispensation — for who can bear to behold the light 
of bliss rearising from the past on the ghastlier gloom of 
present misery ? The phantoms that will not come when 
we call on them to comfort us, are too often at our side 
when in our anguish we could almost pray that they 
might be reburied in oblivion. Such hauntings as these 
are not as if they were visionary — they come and go like 
forms and shapes still embued with life. Shall we vainly 
stretch out our arms to embrace and hold them fast, or as 
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vainly seek to entrench ourselves by thoughts of this 
world against their visitation ? The soul in its sickness 
knows not whether it be the duty of love to resign itself to 
indifference or to despair. Shall it enjoy life, they being 
dead ! Shall the survivors, for yet a little while, walk in 
other companionship out into the day, and let the sun- 
beams settle on their heads as they used to do, or cover 
them with dust and ashes, and show to those in heaven 
that love for them is now to be expressed by remorse and 
penitence ! 

Christopher in his Cave ! and he makes, we assure you, 
a very pretty hermit. Our beard is not so long as that 
goat's hanging on the cliff. In Christian countries, re- 
cluses shave, and are attentive to their toilet. We even 
wear not spectacles, for we have come to enjoy the haze 
our decaying eyesight gives to all objects in nature, nor 
envy yours, but bless it, that sees them for ever effulgent. 
World-sick? Yea, streets are not the channels of the 
streams we love, whose Sowings are in the soul. Earth- 
sick? Nay — filial shall we be to the last — and bless her as 
she takes us back into her bosom. Life-sick ? Oh ! say 
it not — for God is good — and grief gracious ; and sorrow 
consecrates the path of fading and faded flowers — yet 
some among them, O wo ! and bliss is me ! brighter so 
help us heaven than ever — that leadeth to the grave. 

And where is our cave? Hush — for we must not 
" prate of its whereabouts" — were we to do so, it would 
dissolve. But this much we may reveal — it is in the 
Highlands. That is a wide word, and will not break the 
spell. The interior is cool in these the dog-days — nor 
would be otherwise if Sirius himself were panting at its 
mouth. Yet perfectly dry — though one wonders how 
without moisture of some kind or other the moss roof 
and walls, in their infinite varieties of colouring, can be 
so freshly beautiful. 'Tis but some four paces wide- 
some six long — and the keystone of the arch little higher 
than our heads — the roof at no place beyond touch of the 
long nail or claw on our middle finger. In a niche facing 
the light we are reposing on a couch covered with the 
furs of fox, * wild-cat, and otter — a root-wreathed table, 
with slate-slab fair as any marble, we ever and anon— 
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leaning on our elbow — keep writing away at — as now — 
soliloquizing penned su$suru—of which the whole wide 
world will be listening delighted, in a week or so — for 
sound travels slowly through such a solitude— to the echo. 
Friend of our soul ! would thou wert here — for the first 
time in thy life to hear silence. 

What! you are eyeing that other table in shadow. 
That brightest of crystal would seem empty to an inex- 
perienced eye — to yours full to the stopper — of Glenlivet. 
They who placed it there were far from supposing that 
we were likely to imbibe the dimidium of a gallon — but 
'tis an old saving superstition of the mountains that to 
place before a solitary man a vessel in which spirits are, 
yet fill it not, is fatal. Ay — wheaten bread of whitest 
grain — though grown in the regions of heather. No 
need of the Po for Parmesan. The meadows here over- 
flow with milk as with honey. Field -strawberries redden 
the rocks — and these basketfulls by fairy hands were 
gathered, ere a dew-drop had of itself evanished — though 
'tis a wonder, even to ourselves, where can have grown 
those glorious grapes, pale and purple, in piled-up clusters 
— all for Christopher in his Cave — the Sardanapalus that 
he is — yet abstemious as that old Roman at his turnip 
feast* 

A library, too, we declare — and well-selected — for there 
is the face of Maga — these six vols, are manifestly Moxon's 
edition of Wordsworth — there is no mistaking Pickering's 
Shakspeare by Campbell — and here, on the table before 
us, Milton, a mighty mass of ore from the gold mines, and 

beside him an Album. In their own handwriting page 

after page of poetry by the great poets and the good ! Crea- 
tions of the pencil too — landscapes belonging to all the 
loveliest lands on earth and the most magnificent — by 
amateurs who are artists indeed — and by famous artists 
proud to leave some relic of their genius in the Book of 
Beauty, laid here by beauty's hand, to charm in his soli- 
tude an old man's eyes ! 

And what volume is this, annual-like in its primrose- 
coloured boards, if boards they be, so delicate in their 
seeming, and with lily-leaves that look as if they were 
fragrant — and fragrant must they be, if ever breathed 
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over have they been by the lips of her who placed them 
for the perusal of Christopher in his Cave. " Poems of 
Many Years by Richard Monktoo Milnes ;" the name is 
not infamiliar, nor yet is it familiar to our ear — thirty yean 
ago and upwards we heard a man of the name of Milnes 
speak in Parliament in surpassing style — this may not be 
the same— no — no — for he, if extant, must be as ancient 
as ourselves — and poetry may flow into-— but not out of 
the heart of one who is half-way-down the hill of life. 
" Tit his son !" Ha ! what voice gave that whisper ? Wast 
thine, thou restless wren, that fifty times at least within 
these two or three hours we have been sitting here, hast 
been borne leaf-like out or in our cave, and only now been 
perceived by us to have all the while been occupied — in 
bringing food to a voracious nestful that will soon exchange 
the twilight of this cave for that of the umbrage of the 
many-gladed woods ? 

Time was we pounced on a book the instant we saw it 
on the board, like osprey on fish showing its back upon 
the billow — with a clutch as sure, and maw as ravenous 
—shrieking over it as we tore it piecemeal. In our sacred 
hunger no bones of a book made we then — we swallowed it 
guts and all — and, lighter from the repast, upsoared in 
circles, and then shot straight as an arrow, " to prey in 
distant isles." Now we leisurely alight beside it, like an 
old sick sea-eagle as we are, and mumble at a leaf or two 
as if with our teeth we had lost our appetite, and our 
stomach were in sympathy with our gums. Often do we 
crawl away from our quarry without tasting it— without 
so much as knowing whether it be fish, flesh, or fowl— and 
keep sitting disconsolately for hours together on a stone or 
stump like a mere bunch of feathers. O Audubon ! no 
more shalt thotf behold us — a speck in the sun — no more 
shalt thou hear us — a cry in the cloud. 

" Poems of Many Years !" 'Tis something to lie here 
— be assured, O volume I for the lady whom all those 
mountains love is herself a poet — and no book that is not 
poetry would she place for chance of perusal by Christo- 
pher in his Cave. The still study — the busy parlour — 
the bedchamber serene — the mirthful drawing-room — are 
one and all fit places for the perusal of poetry ; but fitter 
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the wood, the grove, the glen — fittest — and already we 
begin to feel the inspiration — such a cave as this — in the 
heart of inland peace— yet visited — if we mistake not — by 
the vaice of the sea. 

Let us hold converse, then, with this brother in the 
spirit, whom we may never see in the flesh — and let this 
pretty pen of ours, plucked from a stockdove's wing, and 
nibbed by Genevieve, cease its prattling, while we recite to 
ourselves — ad aperturam libri--one lay to test the worth 
of all — to assure Christopher in his Cave whether Mr. 
Milnes be or be not a poet. 

THE WORTH OF HOURS. 

44 Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by : 

" For every man's weak self, alas ! 
* Makes him to see them, while they pass 

As through a dim or tinted glass : 

" But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after-mood. 

" Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill content : 

" And more, — though, free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from Pleasure's charm,— 

" If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done, — 

" Of something from your being's chain 
Broke off, nor to be link'd again 
By all mere memory can retain,— 

" Upon your heart this truth may rise, — 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man's just destinies : 
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" So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, — 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 

•• That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed ; 

" Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy." 

Sweet — serious — solemn — wise and good. 

'Tis pleasant in a cave to glance, with ever and anon 
a pausing eye, over a volume like this, of which one 
by -heart-gotten strain easily persuades us that the rest 
must be trustworthy to our memory — to glance over it 
without absolutely reading it, yet all the while feeling the 
breath, and seeing the glow of its beauty — just as it is 
pleasant in a room, in like manner, to glance ove/ an 
array of ladies fair, not one of whom we have looked on 
long enough to love, yet nothing doubting that had we 
ever so many hearts we could give them all away among 
the virgin apparitions. 

Or, if this simile do not satisfy, let us tell you that we 
like to look at a volume as at a valley — discerning not 
one feature of the scene distinctly, but feeling its spirit as 
surely as if we distinctly discerned them all — so that, 
when our dreamy eyes come to settle down upon it, every 
object occupies the very place we expected to find it in, 
and is of the very character and kind we thought it to be, 
only lovelier in their neighbourhood, because now all 
understood, and forming in themselves a little world 
where beauty has reduced them all into order, and order 
is the expression of peace ! 

Nay, if we still must strive to make clear our meaning, 
have you never sat in a boat on a lake before known to 
you but by name, and, unwilling all at once to look steadily 
on what is nevertheless filling your breast with delight, 
kept even your hands at times over your eyes, and at 
others glanced stealthily around, almost as if afraid to 
lapse into the magical world among whose shadows you 
were sailing, till, taking courage as it were from the 
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glimpses of beauty that made themselves be seen whether 
you would or no — perhaps from some other fairy pinnace 
passing by meteorous with its cloud of sail — or bird float- 
ing away undisturbedly among the reeds, too happy to fly 
from its own bay where there was every thing to love and 
nothing to fear — you have at last delivered up your whole 
soul to the scene, and in one minute have become almost 
as well acquainted with its character as if you had lived 
for years on its banks, and have added to the domain of 
memory, never more to fade, a lovelier vision than imagi- 
nation's self could have created in the world of dreams ! 

This comes of soliloquizing criticism on poetry, with a 
pen plucked from the wing of a stockdove, and nibbed by 
Genevieve, in a Highland cave. Pardon our prolixity — 
and read — 

* THE LONG-AGO. 

" Eyes which can but ill define 
Shapes that rise about and near, 
Through the far horizon's line 
Stretch a vision free and clear ; 
Memories feeble to retrace 
Yesterday's immediate flow, 
Find a dear familiar face 
In each hour of Long-ago. 

u Follow yon majestic train 
Down the slopes of old renown, 
Knightly forms without disdain, 
Sainted heads without a frown; 
Emperors of thought and hand 
Congregate, a glorious show, 
Met from every age and land 
In the plains of Long-ago. 

" As the heart of childhood brings 
Something of eternal joy, 
From its own unsounded springs, 
Such as life can scarce destroy ; 
So, remindful of the prime 
Spirits, wandering to and fro, 
Rest upon the resting time 
In the peace of Long-ago. 
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•* Youthful hope's religious fire, 
When it tarns no longer, leaves 
Ashes of impure desire 
On the altars it deceives ; 
But the light that fills the past 
Sheds a still diviner glow, 
Ever farther it is cast 
O'er the scenes of Long-ago. 

44 Many a growth of pain and care, 
Cumbering all the present hour, 
¥ ields, w£en ©ace transplanted there, 
Healthy fruit or pleasant flower ; 
Thoughts that hardly flourish here, 
Feelings long have ceased to blow, 
Breathe a native atmosphere 
In the world of Long-ago. 

44 On that deep-retiring -shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high : 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of wo ; 
Nothing's altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 

44 Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 
Wear the look of happy shrines 
Thro' the golden mist of years : 
Death, to those who trust in good, 
Vindicates his hardest blow ; 
Oh ! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago ! 

" Tho* the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Tho' for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong,-— 
Still the weight will find a leaven, 
Still the spoiler's hand is slow, 
While the future has its heaven, 
And the past its Long-ago." 
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A green old age is the most loving season of life, for 
almost all other passions are then dead or dying, or the 
mind, no more at the mercy of a troubled heart, compares 
the little pleasure their gratification can ever yield now with 
what it could at any time long ago, and lets them rest. 
Envy is the worst disturber or embitterer of man's decli- 
ning years — but it does not deserve the name of a passion 
— and is a disease, not of the poor in spirit— for they are 
blessed — but of the mean, and then they indeed are cursed* 
For our own parts we know envy but as we have studied 
it in others — and never felt it except towards the wise and 
good — and then 'twas a longing desire to be like them, 
painful only when our hearts almost died within us to think 
that might never be, and that ail our loftiest aspirations 
were in vain ! Our envy of genius is of a nature so 
noble that it knows no happiness like that of guarding 
from mildew the laurels on the brows of the Muses' sons. 
What a dear kind soul of a critic is old Christopher North ! 
Watering the flowers of poetry, and removing the weeds 
that might choke them— letting in the sunshine upon them 
and fencing them from the blast ; proclaiming where the 
gardens grow, and leading boys and virgins into the plea- 
sant alleys — teaching hearts to love and eyes to see their 
beauty, and classifying, by the attributes it has pleased 
nature to bestow on the various orders, the plants of Para- 
dise — this is our occupation — and the happiness of witness- 
ing them all growing in the light of admiration is our re- 
ward. How many will be induced to read this volume by 
the specimens now selected by us in our Cave I How 
harmoniously they combine — rather selecting themselves 
— offering themselves to us by force of fine affinities — 
families of kindred emotions that come flocking of their 
own accord to our feet. 

V THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH. 

44 No, tho' all the winds that lie 
In the circle of the sky 
Trace him out and pray and moan, 
Each in its most plaintive tone,— 
No, tho* earth be split with sighs, 
And all the kings that reign 
Over nature's mysteries 
Be our faithfullest allies, 
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All — all is vain ; 
Tbey may follow on his track, 
But he never will come back, 
Never again ! 

" Youth is gone away, 
Cruel, cruel youth, 
Full of gentleness and ruth 

, Did we think him all his stay ; 
How had he the heart to wreak 
Such a wo on us so weak, 
He that was so tender-meek ? 
How could he be made to learn 
To find pleasure in our pain 1 
Could he leave us, to return 
Never again ! 

" Bow your heads very low, 
Solemn-measured be your paces, 
Gathered up in grief your faces, 
Sing sad music as ye go ; 
In disordered handfuls strew 
Strips of cypress, sprigs of rue ; 
In your hands be borne the bloom, 
Whose long petals once and only 
Look from their pale-leaved tomb 
In the darkness lonely ; 
Let the nightshade's beaded coral 
Fall in melancholy moral 
Your wan brows around, 
While in very scorn ye fling 
The amaranth upon the ground 
As an unbelieved thing : 
What care we for its fair tale 
Of beauties that can never fail. 
Glories that can never wane ? 
No such blooms are on the track 
He has past, who will come back 
Never again ! 

*' Alas, we know not how he went, 
We knew not he was going, 
For had our tears once found a vent, 
We had stayed him with their flowing. 
It was as an earthquake, when 
We awoke, and found him gone, 
We were miserable men, 
We were hopeless, every one ! 
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Yes, he must have gone away 
In his guise of every day, 
In his conftnon dress, the same 
Perfect face and perfect frame ; 
For in feature, for in limb, 
Who could be compared to him 1 
Firm his step, as one who knows 
He ie free, where'er he goes, 
And withal as light of spring 
As the arrow from the string ; 
His impassioned eye had got 
Fire which the sun has not ; 
Silk to feel, and gold to see, 
Fell his tresses full and free, 
Like the morning mists that glide 
Soft adown the mountain's side ; 
Most delicious 'twas to hear 
When his voice was trilling clear, 
As a silver-hearted bell, 
Or to follow its low swell, 
When, as dreamy winds that stray 
Fainting 'mid Julian chords, 
Inner music seemed to play 
Symphony to all his words ; 
In his hands was poised a spear, 
Deftly poised as to, appear 
Resting of its proper will,— 
Thus a merry hunter still, 
And engarlanded with bay, 
Must our youth have gone away, 
Tho' we half remember now, 
He had borne some little while 
Something mournful in his smile — 
Something serious on his brow : 
Gentle heart, perhaps he knew 
The cruel deed he was about to do ! 
Now, between us all and him 
There are rising mountains dim, 
Forests of uncounted trees, 
Spaces of unmeasured seas ; 
Think with him how gay of yore 
We made sunshine out of shade, — 
Think with him how light we bore 
All the burden sorrow laid ; 
All went happily about him, — 
How shall we toil on without him 1 
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How without his cheering eye 

Constant strength embreathing ever ? 

How without him standing bf 

Aiding every hard endeavour ? 

For when faintness or disease 

Had usurped upon our knees, 

If he deigned our lips to kiss 

With those living lips of his, 

We were lightened of our pain, 

We were up and hale again : 

Now, without one blessing glance 

From his rose-lit countenance, 

We shall die, deserted men,— 

And not see him, even then ! 

We are cold, very cold, — 

All our blood is drying old, * 

And a terrible heart-dearth 

Reigns for us in heaven and earth: 

Forth we stretch our chilly fingers 

In poor effort to attain 

Tepid embers, where still lingers 

Some preserving warmth, in vain. • 

Oh ! if Love, the sister dear 

Of Youth that we have lost, 

Come not in swift pity here, 

Come not, with a host 

Of affections, strong and kind, 

To hold up our sinking mind, 

If she will not, of her grace, 

Take her brother's holy place 

And be to us, at least a part 

Of what he was, in life and heart, 

The faintness that is on our breath 

Can have no other end but death." 

We read these lines without fearing to let all their pathos 
fall upon our spirits — for into its depths should that pathos 
sink, it will find there a repose it cannot disturb, or a 
trouble it cannot allay. The truths they tell, have been 
so long familiar there, that we seem to hear but our own 
voice again giving utterance to thoughts that for many 
years have lain silent, but alive, in their cells — like slum- 
berers awakened at midnight by solemn music, lifting up 
their heads for a while to listen, and then laying them down 
to relapse into the same dreams that had possessed their 
sleep. But ye who are still young — yet have begun to ex- 
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perience how sad it is and mournful exceedingly to regret, 
perhaps to weep over, the passing away and the past, 
because that something was that never more may be — 
ponder ye on the strain, and lay the moral, the religious 
lesson it teaches within your hearts. So may the sadness 
sanctify — and the spirits that God sends to minister unto 
us children of the dust, find you willing to be comforted, 
when youth has left you, heedless if to despair — for angel 
though he seem, he is not of heaven — but of heaven are 
they, and therefore immortal. 

Now receive into your hearts, O youths ! — undivided 
by any commentary of ours — these three strains potent in 
the peace they breathe — and verily, even in this noisy 
world the peaceful are the strong. The first, it is true, 
speaks of change, decay, and trouble — and the second is 
saddened by the melancholy which imagination often car- 
ries into the heart — but the third is elevating and enno- 
bling — and the three, thus read as one, leave the spirit 
calm, and prepared to face the future in the confidence of 
love and truth. 

, TO MY BROTHEH. 

" Six years, six cycles of dead hours, 

Six falls of leaves, six births of flowers, 

It is not that, you know fall well, 

That makes my laboring bosom swell, 

'Tis not the memory of lost time, 

Since last I heard that matin chime, 

That brings to sense a sleeping sorrow, 

To bid this long-left scene good-morrow — 

It is the curse to feel as men, 

And be not now, as we were then* 

The snowy down on yonder hill 

Through thousand summers glistens still,— 

Yon stream will ne'er to time surrender 

Its rapid path of diamond splendour,—- 

Yon orb, but now who swept the East, 

With train of ruby and amethyst, 

Rides on, uhweariedly as ever, 

O'er frowning rock, and glitt'ring river ; 

Those trees, 1 own, are somewhat higher,— 

The ivy round the village spire 

In fuller-clustering leaf has grown,— 

We cannot call that cot our own,— 

VOL. n. 18 
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But what has changed in this sweet glen 
As we from what our hearts were then 1 
Say you, the glow of hope is bright, 
And if it be a meteor light, 
That hurtles through the thick'ning sky, 
*Tis wise to catch it ere it die ? 
Tell you me, 'tis a joy to feel 
Our toil increase a fellow's weal ? 
That, 'mid these fainting, fading, bowers, 
There linger still some am'ranth flowers, 
And honest will, and honest prayer, 
Will find them lurking every where 1 — 
Say on, I can but add, Amen, — 
We are not now as we were then. 

" Oh, Brother! when I gaze upon 

These tombs of little blisses gone,— 

When, through the dense and steamy air, 

Which we with men are wont to share, 

A breeze of distant youth has stole 

In freshness on my fevered soul, — 

I feel like one who long has lain 

With madness gath'ring in his brain, 

And, bursting from the strong distress, 

Wakes to a terrible consciousness. 

Then blame you, that my pulse beat now, 

Blame you the agony on my brow 1 

There was, when fear was all a stranger, 

Ere knowledge showed the way to danger— 

When love was firm — when faith was sure, 

And head and heart alike secure ; — 

But now. . . . Remember you a flower 

Which we with care, from sun and shower,— 

It was our mother's, — loved to guard, 

And how we joyed in our reward, 

When first we watched its bloom appear, 

When it was old so many a year ; 

And how we heard, with tearful eye, 

The good old gardener's prophecy, — 

For he was deep in nature's lore, — 

That that bright plant would bloom no more ? 

The flowers fell off, — the stalk was gathered, — 

The root grew dry,— the lank leaves withered,— 

And, sad to lose its only pride, 

The poor Agave sunk and died : 

Our one, our only bloom is gone, 

But, brother, still we linger on. 
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" Between the cradle and the shroud, 

If chance, amid the pilgrim crowd, 

Though strange the time and strange the place, 

We light on some familiar face, 

Once loved and known, as friend knows friend, 

In whom a thousand memories blend, 

Which whilom slumbered dull and dim, j 

But rise in light and cling to him ; j 

Though not a trait of old as wont, ! 

Though care has knit the ample front, 

And vice unstrung the well-toned frame, 

Still something, — something is the same. 

But if we ever hope to fina 

Some traces in that life-worn mind 

Of its pure self, its simple being, 

Such as it was, when, unforeseeing, 

We thought that Nature's laws would fail, 

Ere Sin could make its boldness quail ; 

Such as it was, ere sensuous things 

Had dipt the bird of Eden's wings, 

Ere stifled groan and secret sigh 

Replaced the tear so soon brushed by,— 

'Tis vain, — alas, for human shame ! 

There nothing, nothing is the same. 

" O that the painter's fav'rite scheme 
Were not alone a painter's dream ! 
O that the Paradise he feigns, 
Where Innocence with Childhood reigns, 
And cherub forms and infant guise 
Inclose the heart divinely wise, 
Were not alone a poet's creed,— 
No symbol, — but a truth indeed ! 
That all this circling life might close 
Its wearied course where first it rose, 
And that our second life must be 
A new, eternal, infancy, 
Keeping the bliss we lose as men, 
To be for ave as we were then !" 



THE FRIENDSHIP FLOWER. 

" When first the friendship-flower is planted 
Within the garden of your soul, 

Little of care or thought are wanted 
To guard its beauty fresh and whole ; 
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But wben the one impassioned age 
Has full revealed the magic bloom, 

A wise and holy tutelage 
Alone can shun the open tomb. 

" It is not absence you should dread,— 

For absence is the very air 
In which, if sound at root, the head 

Shall wave most wonderful and fair ; 
With sympathies of joy and sorrow 

Fed, as with morn and even dews, 
Ideal colouring it may borrow 

Kicher than ever earthly hues. 

* " But oft the plant, whose leaves unsere 

Refresh the desert, hardly brooks 
The common-peopled atmosphere 

Of daily thoughts and words and looks ; 
It trembles at the brushing wings 

Of many a careless fashion-fly, 
And strange suspicions aim their stings 

To taint it as they wanton by. 

" Rare is the heart to bear a flower, 

That must not wholly fall and fade, 
Where alien feelings, hour by hour, 

Spring up, beset, and overshade ; 
Better, a child of care and toil, 

To glorify some needy spot, 
Than in a glad redundant soil 

To pine neglected and forgot 

" Yet when, at last, by human slight, 

Or close of their permitted day, 
From the sweet world of life and light 

Such fine creations lapse away, — 
Bury the relics that retain 

Sick odours of departed pride, — 
Hoard as ye will your memory's gain, 

But let them perish where they died." 

FAMILIAR LOVE. 

" We read together, reading the same book, 
Our heads bent forward in a half embrace, 
So that each shade that either spirit took 
Was straight reflected in the other's face ; 
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We read, not silent, nor aloud, bat each 
Followed the eye that pass'd the page along, 
With a low murmuring sound, that was not speech, 

Yet with so much monotony, 

In its half slumbering harmony, 

You might not call it song ; 
More like a bee, that in the noon rejoices, 
Than any customed mood of human voices. 

"Then if some wayward or disputed sense 
Made cease awhile that music, and brought on 
A strife of gracious-worded difference, 
Too light to hurt our souls* dear unison, 
We had experience of a blissful state, 
In which our powers of thought stood separate, 
Each, in its own high freedom, set apart, 
But both close folded in one loving heart ; 
So that we seemed, without conceit, to be 
Both one and two in our identity. 

" We prayed together, praying the same prayer, 
But each that prayed did seem to be alone, 
And saw the other in a golden air 
Poised far away, beneath a vacant throne, 
Beckoning the kneeler to arise and sit 
Within the glory which encompassed it : 
And when obeyed, the Vision stood beside, 
And led the way through the upper hyaline, 
Smiling in beauty tenfold glorified, 
Which, while on earth, had seemed enough divine, 
The beauty of the Spirit-Bride, 
Who guided the rapt Florentine. 

" The depth of human reason must become 
As deep as is the holy human heart, 
Ere aught in written phrases can impart 
The might and meaning of that ecstasy 
To those low souls, who hold the mystery 
Of the unseen universe for dark and dumb. 

" But we were mortal still, and when again 
We raised our bended knees, I do not say 
That our descending spirits felt no pain 
To meet the dimness of an earthly day ; 
Yet not as those disheartened, and the more 
Debased, the higher that they rose before, 
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Bat, from the exaltation of that hour, 
Out of God's choicest treasury, bringing down 
New virtue to sustain all ill,— new power 
To braid life's thorns into a regal crown. 
We past into the outer world, to prove 
The strength miraculous of united love.* 1 

Strange that with all our love of nature, and of art, we 
never were a painter. True that in boyhood we were 
no contemptible hand at a lion or a tiger — and sketches 
by us of such cats springing or preparing to spring in 
keelavine, dashed off some fifty or sixty years ago, might 
well make Edwin Landseer stare. Even yet we are a 
sort of Salvator Rosa at a savage scene, and our black- 
lead pencil heaps up confused shatterings of rocks, and 
flings a mountainous region into convulsions, as if an 
earthquake heaved, in a way that is no canny, making 
people shudder as if something had gone wrong with this 
planet of ours, and creation were falling back into chaos. 
But we love scenes of beautiful repose too profoundly ever 
to dream of " transferring them to canvass." Such em- 
ployment would be felt by us to be desecration — though 
we look with delight on the work when done by others — 
the picture without the process — the product of genius, 
without thought of its mortal instruments. We work in 
words, and words are, in good truth, images, feelings, 
thoughts ; and of these the outer world as well as the 
inner is composed, let materialists say what they will. 
Prose is poetry — we have proved that to the satisfaction 
of all mankind. Look ! we beseech you — how the little 
loch seems to rise up with its tall heronry — a central isle 
— and all its sylvan braes, till it lies almost on a level with 
the floor of our cave, from which in three minutes we 
could hobble on our crutch down the inclining greensward 
to the bay of water! i lies, and in that canoe be afloat 
among the swans. All birches — not any other kind of 
tree — except the pines, on whose tops the large nests re- 
pose — and here and there a still bird standing as if asleep. 
What a place for roes ! 

Why, we are absolutely writing an article, and to fill a 
sheet how pleasant to have recourse again to such a man 
as Milnes ! Thus— 
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THE MEN OF OLD. 

" I know not that the men of old 

Were better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 

Of more ingenuous brow : 

I heed not those who pine for force 

A ghost of Time to raise, 

As if they thus could check the course 

Of these appointed days. 

" Still is it true, and over true, 
That I delight to close 
This book of life self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness, 
The world has since foregone,— 
The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone ! 

" With rights, tho' not too closely scanned, 

Enjoyed, as far as known,— 

With will by no reverse unmanned,— 

With pulse of even tone, — 

They from to-day and from to-night 

Expected nothing more, 

Than yesterday and yesternight 

Had proffered them before. 

" To them was life a simple art 

Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 

A race where all must run ; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 

They little cared to know, 

Content, as men-at-arms, to cope 

Each with his fronting foe. 

" Man now his virtue's diadem 

Puts on and proudly wears, 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 

Like instincts, unawares : 

Blending their souls' sublimest meeds 

With tasks of every day, 

They went about their gravest deeds, 

As noble boys at play. — 
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" And what if. nature's fearful wound 

They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 

To watch the misery there,— 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 

Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 

Into the evil sea. 

" A man's best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 

That we are sick to greet : 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 

We struggle and aspire, — 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 

The air of fresh desire. 

" But, brothers, who up reason's hill 
Advance with hopeful cheer, — 
O ! loiter not, those heights are chill, 
As chill as they are clear ; 
And still restrain your haughty gaze, 
The loftier that ye go, 
Remembering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below." 

Think not that we should have wearied of our own 
company in this cave, had we been without a material 
book. In our mind is a library of other substance — and 
we are always in a state of clairvoyance. We have been 
reading Milnes now with the palm of our hand — but that 
is merely because the volume happens to be on the table 
— we see through Shakspeare, and Milton, and Spenser, 
and Wordsworth, in the niche yonder — nor need they be 
there — for with shut eyes we can read in to ourselves the 
Paradise Lost, and the Excursion, and the Fairy Queen, 
and the Tempest, in editions out of print, and that we 
never saw — what think you of that, Dupotet ! Doctors 
Elliotson and Lardner, pray hold your peace. 

We tie our black silk neckerchief round our eyes— till 
we are as blind as a mole, a bat, or as an impostor — turn 
you up " Poems of many Years" — correct us if we err in 
a single syllable — and hearken to Christopher in his Cave 
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— spiritually not animally magnetized — reading the " Lay 
of the Humble" — with his thumb ! 

» THE LAY OF THE, HUMBLE. 

" I have no comeliness of frame, 
No pleasant range of feature ; 
I'm feeble, as when first I came 
To earth, a weeping creature ; 
My voice is low when'er I speak, 
And singing faint my song ; 
But though thus cast among the weak, 
I envy not the strong, 

" The trivial part in life I play 

Can have so light a bearing 

On other men, who, night or day, 

For me are never caring ; 

That, though I find not much to bless, 

Nor food for exaltation, 

I know that I am tempted less,— 

And that is consolation. 

" The beautiful ! the noble blood ! 
I shrink as they pass by,— 
Such power for evil or for good 
Is flashing from each eye ; 
They are indeed the stewards of heaven, 
High-headed and strong-handed : 
From those, to whom so much is given, 
How much may be demanded ! 

" 'Tis true, I am hard buffeted, 

Though few can be my foes, 

Harsh words fall heavy on my head, 

And unresisted blows ; 

But then I think, * had I been born, — 

Hot spirit — sturdy frame— 

And passion prompt to follow scorn,— 

I might have done the same.' 

" To me men are for what they are, 

They wear no masks with me ; 

I never sicken' d at the jar 

Of ill-tuned flattery ; 

I never mourned affections lent 

In folly or in blindness i 

The kindness that on me is spent 

Is pure, unasking, kindness. 
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44 And most of all, I never felt 

The agonizing sense 

Of seeing love from passion melt 

Into indifference ; 

The fearful shame, that day by day 

Burns ownward, still to burn, 

T' have thrown your precious heart away, 

And met this black return. 

" I almost fancy that the more 
I am cast out from men, 
Nature has made me of her store 
A worthier denizen ; 
As if it pleased her to caress 
A plant grown up so wild, 
As if the being parentless 
Made me the more her child. 

" Athwart my nice when blushes pass 
To be so poor and weak, 
I fall unto the dewy grass, 
And cool my fevered cheek ; 
And hear a music strangely made, 
That you have never heard, 
A sprite in every rustling blade, 
That sings like any bird. 

" My dreams are dreams of pleasantness,— 

But yet I always run, 

As to a father's morning kiss, 

When rises the round sun ; 

I see the flowers on stalk and stem, 

Light shrubs, and poplars tall, 

Enjoy the breeze, — I rock with them, 

We' are merry brothers all. 

" I do remember well, when first 

I saw the great blue sea,— 

It was no stranger-face, that burst 

In terror upon me ; 

My heart began, from the first glance, 

His solemn pulse to follow, 

I danced with every billow's dance, 

And shouted to their hollo. 

" The lamb, that at its mother's side 
Reclines, a tremulous thing, 
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The robin in cold winter-tide, 
The linnet in the spring, 
All seem to be of kin to me, 
And love my slender hand, — 
For we are bound, by God's decree, 
In one defensive band. 

" And children, who the worldly mind 

And ways have not put on, 

Are ever glad in me to find 

A blithe companion : 

And when for play they leave their homes, 

Left to their own sweet glee, 

They hear my step, and cry, ( He comes, 

Our little friend, — 'tis he.' 

" Have you been out some starry night, 

And found it joy to bend 

Your eyes to one particular light, 

Till it became a friend ? 

And then, so loved that glist'ning spot, 

That, whether it were far 

Or more or less, it mattered not, — 

It still was your own star. . 

" Thus, and thus only, can you know, 

How I, even scorned I, 

Can live in love, tho' set so low, 

And my ladie-love so high ; 

Thus learn, that on this varied ball, 

Whate'er can breathe and move, 

The meanest, lornest, thing of all — 

Still owns its right to love. 

" With no fair round of household cares 

Will my lone hearth be blest, 

Nor can the snow of my old hairs 

Fall on a loving breast ; 

No darling pledge of spousal faith 

Shall I be found possessing, 

To whom a blessing with my breath 

Would be a double blessing : 

" But yet my love with sweets is rife, 
With happiness it teems, 
It beautifies my waking life 
And waits upon my dreams ; 
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A shape that floats upon the night, 
Like foam upon the sea, — 
A voice of Seraphim, — a light 
Of present Deity ! * 

a I hide me in the dark arcade, 
When she walks forth alone, — 
I feast upon her hair's rich braid — 
Her half unclasped zone : 
I watch the flitting of her dress, 
The bending boughs between, — 
I trace her footstep's faery press 
On' the scarcely ruffled green. 

44 Oh deep delight ! the frail guitar 

Trembles beneath her hand, 

She sings a song she brought from far, 

I cannot understand ; 

Her voice is always as from heaven, 

But yet I seem to hear 

Its music best, when thus 'tis given 

All music to my ear. 

" She' has turned her tender eyes around 

And seen me crouching there, 

And smiles, just as that last full sound 

Is fainting on the air ; 

And now I can go forth so proud, 

And raise my head so tall— 

My heart within me beats so loud, 

And musical withal : — 

44 And there is summer all the while, 

Midwinter though it be, — 

How should the universe not smile, 

When she has smiled on me ? 

For though that smile can nothing more 

Than merest pity prove, 

Yet pity, it was sung of yore, 

Is not so far from love. 

44 From what a crowd of lovers' woes, 
^ My weakness is exempt ! 

How far more fortunate than those 
Who mark me for contempt ! 
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No fear of rival happiness 
My fervent glory smothers, 
The zephyr fans me none the less 
That it is bland to others. 

" Thus without share in coin or land, 

But well content to hold 

The wealth of nature in my hand 

One flail of virgin gold — 

My love about me like a sun — 

My own bright thoughts my wings— 

Thro' life I trust to flutter on, 

As gay as aught that sings. 

" One hour I own I dread — to die 
Alone and unbefriended— 
No soothing voice, no tearful eye- 
But that must soon be ended ; 
And then 1 shall receive my part 
Of everlasting treasure, 
In that just world where each man's heart 
Will be his only measure." 

Worthy of Archjeus himself— whose "Sextow's 
Daughter" — so pure and so profound — has sunk and 
is sinking into how many thoughtful souls — how many 
loving hearts ! 

And now for lunch. Virgin honey — we protest — clear as 
amber — but embalming no bees, for 'twas sliced off with- 
out injury to the wings of a single worker. The first of the 
season we have seen — a composite of the essence of heather 
and of clover — in which the flavour of the clover must 
prevail — for the mountains are not yet empurpled. Such 
honey, such butter, and such oat-cake make a delicious bite 
—and how the taste improves on the palate, qualified with 
a smack of the Glenlivet ! Most considerate of heaven's 
creatures! Genevieve has left on the salver a silver 
thimble — but a little too wide for her delicatest forefinger 
—and ever and anon from it we shall quaff the mountain- 
dew as Oberon may be supposed to lay his lips to the fox- 
glove bell, impatient for " his morning." Ignoramuses 
gulp Glenlivet from quechs — the Cognoscenti sip it from 
thimbles — thus — thus — thus — " health — happiness — and a 
husband to Victoria, our gracious queen !" 
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And now we shall be communicative, and whisper into 
your ear a secret about Christopher in his Cave. Twenty 
years ago the lord of the castle died — the lady did not 
long survive him — and till within a few summers it stood 
silent as their tomb. The sons and daughters were absent 
long and distant far from their hereditary home, and the 
heart of the Highlands sighed for the return of the brave 
and the beautiful. From eastern climes the chief returned 
at last — in the prime of manhood — rich and honoured — 
for he had the gift of tongues, and genius, and a com- 
manding intellect, and his wisdom imposed peace on the 
native princes. The younger brother had entered into 
the naval service — fought at Algiers — and on voyage of 
discovery circumnavigated the globe. Here for a while 
he has cast anchor — ready at any hour to slip his cable — 
and go to sea. The youngest is in orders — and has come 
to the castle for a month " from the beautiful fields of Eng- 
land," and brought his bride. And thou— the beloved of 
thy father's friend, and of thy mother's — loveliest of 
Christian ladies — what name so blessed as thine among 
the mountains — in hall, in hut, in shieling — " mine own 
dear Genevieve !" Thou art betrothed,-— and even now 
thy stately lover is by thy side. But in its happiness thy 
heart is kind to the old man who kissed thine eyes the 
day thy father was buried, and told that heaven would 
hush thy sobs and dry thy tears. She it was who fur- 
nished for the hermit this his cave— -and led him into its 
twilight — and sat by him in this niche for an hour and 
more, with her hand in his — and left him here to his 
meditations — 'gliding away, and turning ere she reached 
the woods, to wave him so many short and cheerful fare- 
wells ! 

And where are her brothers and their friends ? On the 
great loch or by the river — or in the forest. The late 
Hoods have brought up the salmon from the sea — and we 
heard from our turret, soon after midnight, the red deer 
belling among the cliffs. 

'Twas feared the family would fall into decay — and 
they were widely scattered after their parents' deaths. But 
the brother of the late chieftain was a faithful steward — 
and the fortunes of the house were more than restored* 
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The prince is in his palace. Last night how beautiful the 
array in that illumined hall ! There sat Genevieve at her 
harp — harmonious far beyond the clarshech — and sung, 
while all was hush, lays of many lands, each to its own 
native music — but none — so spake her tearful or kindling 
eyes — so dear to the singer's soul as the wild Gaelic airs 
breathed down by tradition from the olden time that first 
heard them in the wilderness, as from the voice of one ex* 
ulting for a triumph, or of a weeper seeking by its own 
music to solace her grief! 

What other pretty book is this ? " The Seraphim, and 
other Poems, by Elizabeth Barrett, author of a Transla- 
tion of Prometheus Bound." High adventure for a lady 
— implying a knowledge of Hebrew — or if not — of Greek. 
No common mind displays itself in this preface pregnant 
with lofty thoughts. Yet is her heart humble withal — and 
she wins her way into ours by these words — " I assume 
no power of art, except that power of love towards it, 
which has remained with me from childhood until now. 
In the power of such a love, and in the event of my life 
being prolonged, I would fain hope to write hereafter bet- 
ter verses ; but I never can feel more intensely than at 
this moment — nor can it be needful that any should — the 
sublime uses of poetry, and the solemn responsibilities of 
the poet." 

We have read much of the volume, and glanced it all 
through, not without certain regrets almost amounting to 
blame, but far more with love and admiration. In " The 
Seraphim" there is poetry and piety — genius and devotion ; 
but the awful idea of the poem — the Crucifixion — is not 
sustained — and we almost wish it unwritten. The gifted 
writer says — " I thought that, had iEschylus lived after 
the incarnation and crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
he might have turned, if not in moral and intellectual, yet 
in poetic faith, from the solitude of Caucasus to the deeper 
desertness of that crowded Jerusalem where none had any 
pity ; from the < faded white flower' of the Titanic brow, 
to the « withered grass' of a heart trampled on by its own 
beloved ; from the glorying of him who gloried that he 
could not die, to the sublimer meekness of the Taster of 
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death for every man ; from the taunt stung into being by 
the torment, to His more awful silence, when the agony 
stood dumb before the love ! And I thought how, ' from the 
height of this great argument,' the scenery of the Prome- 
theus would have dwarfed itself even in the eyes of its 
poet — how the fissures of his rocks and the innumerous 
smiles of his ocean would have closed and waned into 
blankness, — and his demi-god stood contest, so human a 
conception as to fall below the aspiration of his own hu- 
manity. He would have turned from such to the rent 
rocks and darkened sun — rent and darkened by a sym- 
pathy thrilling through nature, but leaving man's heart 
untouched — to the multitudes, whose victim was their Sa- 
viour — to the Victim, whose sustaining thought beneath 
an unexampled agony, was not the Titanic 'I can re- 
venge,' but the celestial c I can forgive !' " 

The poems that follow are on subjects within the com- 
pass of her powers — there is beauty in them all — and 
some of them, we think, are altogether beautiful. From 
the " Poet's Vow," " The Romaunt of Margaret," " Isa- 
bel's Child," compositions of considerable length, might be 
selected passages of deep pathos — especially from the last, 
in which the workings of a mother's love through all the 
phases of fear, and hope, and despair, and heavenly con- 
solation, arc given with extraordinary power, while there 
is an originality in the whole cast and conception of the 
strain that beyond all dispute proves a possession of 
genius. But they are all disfigured by much imperfect 
and some bad writing — and the fair author is too often 
seen struggling in vain to give due expression to the feel- 
ings that beset her, and entangled in a web of words. " I 
would fain hope to write hereafter better verses" — and we 
do not fear that her hopes will not be fulfilled — for she 
" hath that within which passeth show," but will, we pre- 
dict, some day shine forth with conspicuous splendour. 

Some of the shorter compositions are almost all we could 
desire — and let us murmur some of them to ourselves in 
our Cave. 
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MY DOVES. 

" My little doves have left a nest 

Upon an Indian tree, 
Whose leaves fantastic take their rest 

Or motion from the sea : 
For, ever there, the sea-winds go 
With sunlit paces, to and fro 

" The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic stars looked down : 
And there my little doves did sit, 

With feathers softly brown, 
And glittering eyes that showed their right 
To general Nature's deep delight 

•* And God them taught, at every close 
Of water far, and wind 
And lifted leaf, to interpose 

Their chanting voices kind ; 
Interpreting that love must be 
The meaning of the earth and sea. 

" Fit ministers ! Of living loves, 

T heir's hath the calmest sound— 
Their living voice the likest moves 

To lifeless noises round- 
In such sweet monotone as clings 
To music of insensate things ! 

" My little doves were ta'en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 
Across an ocean foaming aye, 
And tempest-clouded airs. 
My little doves! — who lately knew 
The sky and wave, by warmth and blue ! 

" And now within the city prison, 

In mist and chillness pent, 
With sudden upward look they listen 

For sounds of past content — 
For lapse of water, swell of breeze, 
Or nut-fruit felling from the trees ! 

" The stir without the glow of passion— 

The triumph of the mart — 
The gold and silver's dreary clashing 
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With roan's metallic heart— 
The wheeled pomp, the pauper tread — 
These only sounds are heard instead. 

" Yet still, as on my human hand 

Their fearless heads they lean, 
And almost seem to understand 

What human musings mean — 
(With such a plaintive gaze their eyne 
Are fastened upwardly to mine !) 

" Their chant is soft as on the nest, 

Beneath the sunny sky : 
For love that stirred it in their breast, 

Remains undyingly, 
And 'neath the city s shade, can keep 
The well of music clear and deep. 

" And love that keeps the music, fills 

With pastoral memories ! 
All ecboings from out the hills, 
All droppings from the skies; 
All Sowings from the wave and wind 
Remembered in their chant I find. 

u So teach ye me the wisest part, 

My little doves ! to move 
Along the city ways, with heart 

Assured by holy love, 
And vocal with such songs as own 
A fountain to the world unknown. 

" T'was hard to sing by Babel's stream- 
More hard, in Babel's street ! 
But if the soulless creatures deem 

Their music not unmeet 
For sunless walls — let us begin, 
Who wear immortal wings, within ! 

" To me, fair memories belong 
Of scenes that erst did bless ; 
For no regret — but present song, 

And lasting thankfulness — 
And very soon to break away, 
Like types, in purer things than they ! 
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" I will have hopes that cannot fade, 

For flowers the valley yields — 
I will have humble thoughts, instead 

Of silent, dewy fields ! 
My spirit and my god shall be 
My sea-ward hill, my boundless sea." 

Unambitious verses these — and haply the fair Elizabeth 
sets no great store by them — recurring in her day-dreams 
of fame to " The Seraphim." But they will live in the 
memory of many a gentle girl — and mothers will ask their 
daughters to recite them, that they may watch the work- 
ings of nature in the eyes loving innocence — and even 
fathers looking on and listening — 

" May from their eyelids wipe the tear 
That sacred pity had engendered." 

Surely poetesses (is there such a word?) are very 
happy, in spite of all the " natural sorrows, griefs, and 
pains," to which their exquisitely sensitive being must 
be perpetually alive. Tighe suffered woman's worst — 
wounded affections ; nor was Hemans without a like afflic- 
tion — but she who died first had a cheerful genius, and 
fancy led her heart into lands of enchantment, where her 
human life was lulled in repose, and its woes must have 
often and long been forgotten in the midst of visionary 
bliss. That other sweetest singer had children round her 
knees, and sufficient happiness it must have been for her, 
in that long desertion to see 

" How like a new existence to her heart 
Uprose those living flowers beneath her eyes," 

now flourishing, when she is gone, in the light of heaven. 
Lsetitia Landon — a name not to be merged — is a joyous 
spirit not unacquainted with grief— her genius was in- 
vigorated by duty — now it is guarded by love — and in 
good time— may gentler suns shine again on her laurelled 
head — returning to us from the " far countrie," that may 
even now be inspiring into her startled imagination the 
beauty of " a New Song." 

And our Elizabeth — she too is happy — though in her 
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happiness she loveth to veil with a melancholy haze the 
brightness of her childhood — and of her maidenhood — 
but the clouds we raise we can ourselves dispel — and far 
away yet beyond the horizon are those that may gather 
round the decline of her life. 

THE DESERTED GARDEN. 

" I mind me in the days departed, 
How often underneath the sun, 
With childish bounds I used to run 
To a garden long deserted. 

"The beds and walks were vanished quite; 
And whereso'er had fallen the spade, 
The greenest grasses nature led, 
To sanctify her right 

" I called it my wilderness, 
For no one entered there but L 
The sheep look'd in the grass t' espy, 
And passed ne'ertheless. 

" The trees were interwoven wild, 
And spread their boughs enough about '■< 
To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 
But not a happy child. 

44 Adventurous joy it was for me ! 
I crept beneath the boughs, and found 
A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar tree. 

•' Old garden rose-trees hedged it in — 
Bedropt with roses waxen- white, 
Well satisfied with dew and light, 
And careless to be seen. 

44 Long years ago it might befall, 
When all the garden flowers were trim, 
The grave old gardener prided him 
On these the most of all ; 

44 And lady stately overmuch, 
Who moved with a silken noise, 
Blushed near them, dreaming of the voice 
That likened her to such ! 
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" And these to make a diadem, 
She may have often plucked and twined ; 
Half smiling as it came to mind, 
That few would look at them. 

" Oh ! little thought that lady proud, 
A child would watch her fair white rose, 
When buried lay her whiter brows, 
And silk was changed for shroud ! — 

" Nor thought that gardener, full of scorns, 
For men unlearn'd and simple phrase, 
A child would bring it all its praise, 
By creeping through the thorns : 

" To me upon my low moss seat, 
Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love's compliment, 
I ween they smelt as sweet 

" Nor ever a grief was mine, to see 
The trace of human step departed — 
Because the garden was deserted, 
The blither place for me ! 

" Friends blame me not ! a narrow ken 
Hath childhood 'twixt the sun and sward ! 
We draw the moral afterward— 
We feel the gladness then ! 

" And gladdest hours for me did glide 
In silence at the rose-tree wall : 
A thrush made gladness musical 
Upon the other side. 

" Nor he nor I did e'er incline 
To mar or pluck the blossoms white-* 
How should I know but that they might 
Lead lives as glad as mine ? 

" To make my hermit-home complete, 
I brought clear water from the spring 
Praised in its own low murmuring-* 
And cresses glossy wet 
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" And so, I thought my likeness grew 
(Without the melancholy tale) 
To gentle hermit of the dale, 
And Angelina too ! 

" For oft I read within my nook 
Such minstrel stories ! till the breeie 
Made sounds poetic in the trees, — 
And then I shut the book. 

" If I shut this wherein I write, 
I hear no more the winds athwart 
Those trees !— nor feel that childish heart 
Delighting in delight ! 

M My childhood from my life is parted ; 
My footBtep from the moss which drew 
Its fairy circle round : anew 
The garden is deserted ! 

" Another thrush may there rehearse 
The madrigals which sweetest are — 
No more for me t — myself afar 
Do sing a sadder verse !— 

u Ah me ! ah me ! when erst I lay 
In that ohild's-nest so greenly wrought, 
I laughed to myself and thought 
* The time will pass away !' 

" I laughed still, and did not fear 
But that, whene'er was past away 
The childish time, some happier play 
My womanhood would cheer 

" I knew the time would pass away— 
And yet beside the rose-tree wall, 
Dear God !-~how seldom, if at all, 
I looked up to pray ! 

" The time it past — and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees, 
And I behold white sepulchres 
As well as the wffite rose-* 
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" When wiser, meeker thoughts are given, 
And I have learnt to lift my face, 
Remembering earth's greenest place 
The colour draws from heaven — 

"It something saith for earthly pain, 
But more for heavenly promise free, 
That I who was, would shrink to be 
That happy child again." 

"Has not love," says Elizabeth in her preface, "a 
deeper mystery than wisdom, and a more ineffable lustre 
than power? I believe it has. I venture to believe those 
beautiful and often-quoted words, * God is Love,' to be 
even less an expression of condescension towards the finite, 
than an assertion of essential dignity in Him, who is 
infinite." To illustrate that attribute, she wrote "The 
Seraphim." But there is nothing in that poem so affecting 
as the following simple lines. They cannot be read 
without bringing to mind the sum of all consolation, 
" Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give ye rest." 



k. 



THE SLEEP. 

" Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist's music deep- 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this — 

* He giveth His beloved, sleep V 

" What would we give to our beloved 1 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved— 
The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep— 
The senate's shout to patriot vows — 
The monarch's crown to light the brows ? 
•He giveth His beloved, sleep.' 

" What do^we give to our beloved 1 
A little fkith all undisproved — 
A little dust, to over weep — 
And bitter memories, to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake ! 

* He giveth Hti beloved, sleep.' 
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u ' Sleep soft beloved !' we sometimes say, 

But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep ; 

But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber, when 

* He giveth His beloved, sleep !' 

M O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delved gold, the waiter's heap ! 

strife, O curse, that o'er it fell ! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
4 And giveth His beloved, sleep !' 

44 His dews drop mutely on the hill; 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men toil and reap ! 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 

* He giveth his beloved, sleep.' 

44 Yea ! men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
In such a rest his heart to keep ; * 
But angels say— and through the word 

1 ween their blessed smile is heard— 

* He giveth His beloved, sleep !' 

14 For me my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the jugglers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would childlike on Hit love repose, 
Who giveth His beloved, sleep ! 

" And friends ! — dear friends ! — when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep— 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, * Not a tear must o'er her fall— 
* He giveth His beloved, sleep !' n 

Cowper has found at last the best of biographers in 
Southey ; and Southey— should he see them — and surely 
he will — though we think he has somewhere said that he 
seldom reads the verses of the day — will not withhold his 
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praise from the affecting and beautiful lines on Cowper's 
grave. Had they been anonymous, we should have attri- 
buted them to Caroline Bowles. 



cowper's grave. 

" It is a place w^ere poets crowned 

May feel the heart's decaying— 
It is a place where happy saints 

May weep amid their praying- 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, 

As low as silence, languish ; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 

To whom she gave her anguish. 

" O poets! from a maniac's tongue 

Was poured the deathless singing ! 
O Christians ! at your cross of hope 

A hopeless hand was clinging ! 
O men ! this man, in brotherhood, 

Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 

And died while ye were smiling ! 

" And now, what time ye all may read 

Through dimming tears his story — 
How discord on the music fell, 

And darkness on the glory — 
And how, when one by one, sweet sounds 

And wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 

Because so broken-hearted— 

" He shall be strong to sanctify 

The poet's high vocation, 
And bow the meekest Christian down 

In meeker adoration : 
Nor ever shall he be in praise, 

By wise or good forsaken ; 
Named softly, as the household name 

Of one whom God has taken ! 

" With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him ; 
With meekness that is gratefulness, 
On God whose heaven hath won him— 
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Who suffered once the madness-cloud, 
Toward his love to blind him ; 

But gently led the blind along 

Where breath and bird could find him ; 

" And wrought within his shattered brain, 

Such quick poetic senses, 
As hills have language for, and stars, 

Harmonious influences ! 
The pulse of dew upon the grass, 

His own did calmly number; 
And silent shadow from the trees 

Fell o'er him like a slumber. 

" The very world, by God's constraint, 

From falsehood's chill removing, 
Its women and its men became 

Beside him, true and loving !— 
And timid hares were drawn from woods 

To share his home caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes 

With silvan tendernesses. 

" But while, in blindness he remained 

Unconscious of the guiding, 
And things provided came without 

The sweet sense of providing, 
He testified this solemn truth, 

Though frenzy desolated — 
Nor man, nor nature satisfy, 

When only God created t 

" Like a sick child that knoweth not 

His mother while she blesses, 
And droppeth on his burning brow 

The coolness of her kisses; 
That turns his fevered eyes around — 

1 My mother ! where's my mother V 
As if such tender words and looks 

Could come from any other ! 

" The fever gone, with leaps of heart 
He sees her bending o'er him ; 

Her face all pale from watchful love, 
The un weary love she bore him ! 

Thus, woke the poet from the dream 
His life's long fever gave him, 
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Beneath these deep pathetic eyes 
Which closed in death, to save him ! 

"Thus! oh, not thus! no type of earth 

Could image that awaking, 
Wherein he scarcely heard the chant 

Of seraphs, round him breaking — 
Or felt the new immortal throb 

Of soul from body parted ; 
But felt those eyes atone, and knew 

* My Saviour ! not deserted !' 

" Deserted ! who hath dreamt that when 

The cross in darkness rested, 
Upon the victim's hidden face 

No love was manifested 7 
What frantic hands outstretched have ever 

The atoning drops averted — 
What tears have washed them from the soul — 

That one should be deserted 1 

" Deserted ! God could separate 

From his own essence rather: 
And Adam's sins have swept between 

The righteous Son and Father — 
Yea ! once, Immanuel's orphaned cry, 

His universe hath shaken — 
It went up single, echoless, 

' My God, I am forsaken !* 

" It went up from .the Holy's lips 

Amid his lost creation, 
That of the lost, no son should use 

These words of desolation ; 
That earth's worst frenzies, marring hope, 

Should mar not hope's fruition ; 
And I, on Cowper's grave, should see 

His rapture, in a vision !" 

More to the mind than to the eye-— or rather to some 
perception belonging to all the senses — is manifested the 
change that steals over nature towards the to- fall of the 
day — such change as is now going on among the moun- 
tains, and informs us, who have been taking no heed of 
time, of the very hour, which we could name within a few 
minutes as surely as if there were a clock to look at in the 
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niche above our head. Is that the murmur of insects or 
of the sea? That hoarser noise, till now inaudible, is of 
the cataract behind the castle, and it tells of cliffs. 

The small loch is smaller in shadow — has lost much of 
its expression — and ceased almost to be beautiful ; but the 
solemnity of the mountain-ranges, lying far and wide in 
the blue haze that precedes the twilight, attracts the eyes 
of a spirit desirous of the calm momently settling deeper 
and deeper on them all — the uniting calm of earth and 
heaven. 

Strange and sad to say — but it is the truth — seldom 
during all this long lonely day— only then when writing 
down a few words concerning them — have we thought of 
them whom we visited in the castle — last time we were 
there — and who so soon afterwards were dust ! To-night 
we shall go to the old burial-place, and sit by their tomb. 

Like subterranean music the noise of the bagpipe comes 
from the castle to our cave. That oldest of Celts — no raven 
can be his contemporary — is now strutting like a turkey- 
cock with his tail up, to and fro on the esplanade — blow- 
ing out from below his elbow " The Gathering of the 
Clans" — for the yacht is coming up the loch goose- winged 
before the wind, and Donald is saluting the advent of his 
chieftain, on his return from a victorious expedition into 
the forest against the King of the Red-Deer. And there 
goes the gong — struck by the Hindu. An hour to dinner- 
time—and we must descend to our toilet — for there is to 
be a brilliant company this evening at the castle, and we 
shall show them in full fig a Lowland gentleman of the 
old school. 

Ha 1 heaven bless thee ! and hath our own Genevieve 
come again to the cave to tend our steps down the dell and 
across the bridges 1 A kiss — not on thy lips — but on thy 
forehead — ample and serene ! Ay — let us wreath our arm 
in thine— and 

" Like morning brought by night," 
shall be our entrance into the home of thy fathers. 



ITALY AS IT WAS. 



(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1839.) 



You tell me, my dear Eusebius, that you wish to deter 
a young friend from going to Italy ; and therefore desire 
me to put on paper some of those disagreeable incidents, 
that when I told them to you some years ago, you thought, 
if published, would keep many a tourist of our comfort- 
loving age, within the more decent bounds of our own 
counties, or the three kingdoms ; though I know not, but 
that if decency be the measure, one of the three may be 
omitted. In the first place, Eusebius, I greatly admire 
your simplicity in imagining that incidents of difficulties, 
annoyances, or even danger, will deter a young friend 
from his proposed travel. For, suppose him to be of that 
extremely indiscreet age at which the law of the land 
thinks fit to make him his own master, the prospect of en- 
countering them will naturally so excite his youthful spirits, 
that he will but bid you good-by the sooner. Try the 
contrary method, and tell him of all the pleasures he will 
have to enjoy, and the chances are that none will be to 
his taste, and he will grow cool. There is always a dis- 
position in youth to kick manfully at every obstacle put 
in its way ; however pleasant a, toy that which you put in 
their way might have appeared, before they find it out to 
be an obstacle, then fire and fury is in them, and the very 
moon looks pale lest that obstacle be kicked in her very 
face, so high does the spirit of indignation mount ; and if 
you repeat this, you will surely beget in them pertinacity, 
which, fiolens volens, will make a fool of you, (excuse, 
dear Eusebius, the personality,) and of themselves too. 
You had better let them expend their ill-timed and megrim- 
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bred desires by giving them the full scope of talk, and they 
will subside of themselves. Hercules would never have 
made the choice, if Virtue had not put the difficulties before 
him, and you know Pleasure was sent packing. But there 
is proof in matter of fact, and therefore, f give you an 
example. I was requested to remonstrate with a youth 
who had unaccountably, so his friends said, taken a whim, 
a fancy to enter the army, to which profession his friends 
had an aversion, and the youth an unfitness. It arose 
from their laying before him a scheme of life, it being then 
about the time he should finish his course at the univer- 
sity. They dwelt upon the country Elysium of a quiet 
parsonage, how easy would be his progress through the 
university ,* but unfortunately they did not stop there, but 
dwelt in much detail upon the dangers, disgusts, horrors, 
and turmoils of the several other professions, and particu- 
larly of the army. Would you believe it, the gentle youth, 
who never had a hand to grasp a sword, a heart to shed 
blood, or a head for " plots and stratagems" whom nature 
had gifted like the cat with domesticity, and to purr out 
his quiet happiness at a parsonage hearth, with his infant 
cherub faces about him, copies of his own and their mother's 
tenderness, — this lamb of men decides upon acting the tiger, 
and nothing will go down with him but the army. Letters 
of remonstrance passed in quick succession : this only 
made the matter worse, or rather made it what it was, a 
temporary fever ; and in this state I was requested to re- 
monstrate with him. But I took care to do no such thing. 
I talked it over with him, and, assuming that he had chosen 
that profession, I spoke of the glory of it, and thence gently 
let down the talk into the requisites for it, and questioned 
him, as I remembered reading that Socrates did a youth 
of a somewhat similar ambition. 

Of course, I made him prove himself consummately 
ignorant in all that related to war. I questioned him upon 
statistics and politics, and all the mysteries of strategy 
generally, and in particular what I could muster up or 
invent. I saw some considerable shame at his own igno- 
rance, and the first interview ended, after he had shown 
up himself as unfit for the regular army, with a determi- 
nation to join General Evans in Spain. I reported the 
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matter to his friends — advised them to let a little while 
pass, and then to authorize me to let him take his choice. 
They did so, and my next interview with him showed that 
his fever was of the ague kind, and had its hot and its cold 
fits. I began by lamenting, on his account, that General 
Evans (for so it was), would return, and receive no more 
volunteers — but that I had great satisfaction in assuring 
him, that his friends had fully acquiesced in his wishes, 
and that they would procure him a commission in our own 
army, and without doubt he would soon see military ser- 
vice. This was an unexpected blow to his pertinacity, for 
it took him in the very place where he had prepared no 
defence. He looked the cold fit, when he should have 
assumed the hot, and stammered out thanks to his friends ; 
but that, in fact, he had made up his mind to join General 
Evans in his glorious career, and of course he could not 
* exactly yet make up his mind to fight on the other side. 
But he would think of it, and in a short time acquaint me 
with his decision. I laughed in his face, exposed to him 
the humbug he had been practising, perhaps upon himself, 
and certainly upon others, and showed him so clearly that 
I knew all the turnings of his own mind, that in the end 
he laughed too, and said, with a little remaining air of 
humbug, that perhaps it would be better, or at least more 
honourable in him now, as the case stood, in his turn to 
acquiesce in the wishes of his friends, and that he there- 
fore would make a sacrifice of his own desires to theirs. 
The rest is easily told. " Cedunt arma togse." 

I will furnish you, Eusebius, with another example. 
You know my excellent friend B. fie was in life a prac- 
tical philosopher, and many a delightful proof of it will I, 
one of these days, give you, for he loved to be open in all 
his thoughts and actions to his friends. Well, then, he 
had a son in London, in employment that brought him in 
a moderate income, even for a single man, but he was 
young, and there were hopes of progressive improvement. 
The youth fell in love with the daughter of the woman 
with whom he lodged — this was a very hot fit — and of 
this there is almost always sure to be a cold fit, but it 
comes frequently too late, when the remedy taken has 
proved worse than the disease. The good father had ever 
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encouraged candour, and his children were as open- 
hearted and minded as he was himself, so that the affair 
was soon communicated. And what, think you, the father 
did ?-— oppose his son's love !— not he ; he took a wiser 
course, entered into his schemes, made calculations for 
him, in the most friendly manner, of expenses, in detail 
the youth never thought of, by the day, by the week, by 
the month, by the year. And all this was done during a 
walk they took together, when the father said they might 
as well go and look for a house for him and his wife to 
live in. " Of course," said he, " you must choose one 
according to our calculations ; and you will not think of 
entertaining, or even visiting your friends, A, B, C, D, &c, 
and I daresay you'll be very happy. Love, my dear boy, 
is every thing, though it be not handsomely lodged," — and 
just then, in a narrow passage, that could neither be called 
street, lane, or avenue, the father suddenly stopped (not 
arrested by the perfumed air of Cupid's roses), in front of 
a low house, not remarkable for neatness, nor even clean- 
liness, but that the operation of the latter was going on* 
For there, at the door, was a laborious mother washing 
her two dirty children, paddling at her feet, and the end 
of a cradle just peeped in at the back-ground. " There, 
now, my dear boy," said he, " the rent of just such a 
house would exactly suit your means." "Don't say 
another word about the matter," said the shamed youth, 
" I see it won't do." And so they went homewards, and 
in the way took another lodging, the cold fit being pretty 
strong upon him — and he told me since that for a year or 
two, whilst he lived in really "single blessedness," he 
never saw a pretty face, that would otherwise have fasci- 
nated him, but he saw in the back-ground of the picture, 
the very scene his father had pointed out to him, and then 
involuntarily set himself running through the catalogue of 
items of daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly expenses, and 
at such times the two following lines of the modern poet 
were constantly ringing in his ears— 

" Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is — Love, forgive us ! — cinders, ashes, dust." 



/ 
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Now, my dear, Eusebius, you will endeavour to deter your 
friend, the tourist youth, in what manner you please ; but I 
will comply with your request as well as I can ; for many 
years have passed since my travels, and I was robbed of my 
notes — and all my travel now is by the fireside, and all my 
speculation into it — and so was I employed when this letter 
of yours, with so strange a demand, reached me — and had 
far other thoughts and imaginations than of sitting down 
to write an account of matters of fact, and they of times 
so long since gone. You, in your confabulations with me, 
fly off into all vagaries, and so will I, after your own 
fashion, tell you what waking dreams I was indulging, 
and what visions I saw in the hot coals, when you startled 
me by your pen and ink questions ; and in faith I think 
they may not be unapt to the subject of your requests. I 
had looked till imagination centering sight, had subtracted 
all that could measure space. Fairer scenes than poets' 
"Fairy-Land" opened to the view; illumined palaces, 
gardens, terraces, and glistening rocks, and myriads of 
starlike happy beings wandering over regions brighter, 
infinitely brighter, than any this world's sun ever shone 
upon. Then the whole shook, and as with the sudden 
movement of a magic glass, there was a change, but it 
wa» perfect. I beheld the enchanted land of Ariosto, 
figures of larger size — knights and ladies, the cliff and 
tower of polished steel, and the great magician issuing 
from the gates, his shield uncovered. The coaU again 
subside ; they shake — instant is the change. 1 am inclosed 
in a theatre of caverns, receding into immense distances, 
and ail illuminated as with ten thousand lamps. I was 
the happy Aladdin — suddenly there is a slight noise — it is 
the " Open Sesame !" the caverns grow darker, and in 
rush the "Forty Thieves." Is there no escape? The 
coals again shake — there is another and an awful change 
— there is a black incrustation around a horrid gulf, all 
red, with caverns and abysses, from whose depth shook 
forked flames, visions such as Dante saw, and drew in his 
Inferno ; and over this fiery abyss was one, a huge figure 
foreshortened, falling headlong into the oven of perdition, 
and without, dimly seen, and partly in blue light, were 
vol. ii. 20 
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fiends or angels that had accompanied the condemned to 
the very verge, either to hurl him deeper, or to save. 
Another moment, and the gulf is closed, and over it were 
dark arches, in which were a few burning sticks, mere 
dots, and as it seemed over them the dim beings that could 
not enter the regions of fiery punishment ; and I thought 
of a deluded people, vain prayers to saints, and priests and 
purgatory, — the double, scarlet kingdoms of pope and 
popery, above and below — then, by easy transition, of Italy 
—and as if all the vision had been a preparation, and an 
omen, your letter, Eusebius, was put into my hands. And 
is not the vision in many respects descriptive of Italy 1 It 
is a land of a golden age, of fabled deities that walked the 
groves, and lingered about the fountains. The land of 
poetry, the brightest, ancient, and revered of noble souls, 
high action, and romance. But it has been sadly shaken 
—evil have been the changes, and worse they are. There 
are falsifying " Eustaces," and many more than " Forty 
Thieves ;" a population of robbers or cheats, and, to wind 
up all, it is the fountain-head of superstition, where crimes 
multiply, for pardon is bought for money — of blasphemy 
and impiety, for popery reigns there. How like you the 
phillipic? I have heard more vehement from yourself, 
Eusebius, on the same subject. Yours has been the flash 
of indignant genius — mine is but a sketch from nature. 
" Experto crede Roberto." It is a strange time, after the 
lapse of so many years, to call upon me for adventures ; 
and I am almost tempted to answer in the words of the 
celebrated knife-grinder, — 

" Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir." 

But I will tell you, as well as I can remember, what I 
found Italy in the year 18—; and since you more parti- 
cularly wish me to give an account of my falling in with 
the banditti in Calabria, I will begin with that adventure. 
In Italy it would be commonplace — here it may have some 
interest. At whatever inn you stop in Italy, you are sure 
to find a number of persons about it, wrapped up in brown 
cloaks, and half their faces hid, apparently mere idlers. 
These are, in general, either robbers or emissaries of rob- 
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bers, who find out all it may be requisite for the fraternity 
to know about travellers, particularly their time of leaving 
and the road they are going. 

It must be here observed, and the observation is to be 
remembered in all places during this narrative, that I 
speak of Italy many years ago. Things may betiow on 
a better footing. It is to be hoped so. My friend and 
myself had arrived at Salerno, on our way to Psestum, to 
visit the beautiful remains of ancient temples there. We 
had letters from a French gentleman with whom we hap- 
pened to travel from Capua to Naples, to a friend resident 
near Salerno. We found him and another French gentle- 
man, and his beautiful and agreeable daughter, and an 
Italian nobleman and his family, all resident together. I 
believe they were, for to us it was afterwards pretty clearly 
made out, under the surveillance of the police. They 
seemed under much restraint, perhaps fear would not be 
an improper term, and I have since thought they must at 
that time have been cognizant of, if not parties in some of 
the Carbonari plots, even then hatching. They were re- 
markably attentive to us, and did ail they could to dissuade 
us from the attempt — recommending, if determined to go, 
that we should go by water. However, we still persisted, 
and led Salerno before dawn in a caleche, which held my- 
self and friend, and the driver, as is customary with those 
carriages, was behind. We had proceeded some five or 
six miles, ere we came to that part of the road where most 
of the robberies take place, the very spot, I imagine, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt were shot ; and where a friend of 
mine, a year or two after, passing, saw a man lying across 
the road with his throat cut ; on which occasion the driver 
whipped on, and could not be induced to stop. It was not 
light enough to allow me to give a description of the spot, 
and as it became lighter, I had little leisure or inclination 
for a survey. I perfectly recollect being in deep thought, 
with my eyes half closed, and my head upon my breast, 
shunning the cold, gray, comfortless look of the dawn, 
always disagreeable when the earth looks black ; and, if 
inhabited, you could imagine the human race had retired 
to holes, for habitations were not distinguishable. It was 
after a sudden look at this discomfort, that I had again 
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bent down my head, and in fancy was calling up the 
brighter vision of home far away, and anticipating the 
pleasure of showing my portfolio of sketches to my eager 
friends, — it was just at this moment the carriage stopped. 
I looked up, and at the same instant, there was a cry of 
many voices, the word I know not, but it sounded like 
" sdrucciate," — and was quickly repeated — and at the 
same time I saw seven dark figures, one in front, and 
three on each side, and seven carbines all levelled at us ia 
the caleche. It is very strange, but certain it is, that I felt 
no fear, and perfectly recollect the disagreeable sensation 
of rising, after long sitting in the cold, and did not make 
so much haste to move as the occasion, required. My 
friend seemed equally insensible to danger, for as he alight* 
ed, in allusion to the banditti descending from the moun- 
tains, cried out to me with a facetious air, u Tantsene ani- 
ons cselestibus irse." When we were out of the carriage 
they crowded about us, and I think more very soon joined 
them. They instantly made us strip ; and as we did not 
show much alacrity in the operation, they hastened it, 
sometimes by pulling roughly at our clothes, and then 
making a terrific noise, and threatening us with their car* 
bines. I had a seal attached to my watch which I greatly 
valued, not for its intrinsic worth, but as a family relic. 
This I endeavoured to conceal, and put it as quietly as I 
could into the carriage, but in so doing, the noise of the 
chain and seals was heard by one of the banditti. He 
came up to me, first took the watch, and then very delibe* 
rately levelled his carbine close to my head. I was just 
going to rush in upon him, when the captain of the gang 
struck down the carbine and forbade him to do the deed. 
The man at once remonstrated with the captain, that I 
ought to be shot for the attempt at concealment, and again 
levelled his piece at me ; the other promptly again struck 
down the carbine, and dragged the man away with him. 
This was a narrow escape. My coat, waistcoat, and pan- 
taloons, were taken off and removed — a pair of laced boots 
were not so easily undone, and this delay seemed likely 
to produce some rough usage, but it was not so. My very 
shirt was taken from me, and in fact I had nothing what- 
ever of my dress but a pair of half stockings and my^hat. 
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In this state I could not but be amused at the coolness of 
my friend, who, thinking my Italian, though not very good, 
more likely to be understood by them than his own, re- 
quested me to ask the banditti for a little key of his, that 
belonged to a Bramah lock, and could be of no use to them. 
In my simplicity I did so, and* was near getting rough 
usage for my request — one of the fellows roared at me as 
if he had been a beast, and handled his carbine in a man- 
ner I did not like. Perhaps my bad Italian sounded very 
like impudence. After this, however, I took courage, and 
as I felt it very cold, in as much facetiousness as might be, 
and very politely, I told one of them that as the weather 
was cold I should be extremely obliged if he would be so 
kind as to give me my shirt. He did so, and I was put- 
ting it on when another, probably the one who owed me a 
spite for not being suffered to shoot me, tore it out of my 
hands with the greatest violence, and I never saw it more. 
At this time there was a great outcry of lamentations not 
far from me, and I found that two carriages full of Italians 
had been stopped, and if there was not much wool there 
was a great cry. These were robbed, but not stripped as 
we were, and some of them were beaten with the butt-end 
of the carbines and dragged about. They were all order- 
ed " faccia a terra," the usual proceeding of the banditti. 
It is thus : all immediately prostrate themselves with their 
faces to the ground, pretty much as I have heard of fowls 
being sewed with their beaks to a chalked line. I was 
standing among the robbers, wondering what would come 
next, and, having nothing that could be taken from me, 
not very much concerned, pretty much like the penniless 
viator, who whistled " coram latrone viator" — when turn- 
ing round I saw a long row of Italians " faccia a terra," 
as if pinned by their noses to the earth, and my friend, the 
last of the row, in a less degrading position, and modestly 
bending more in the attitude of the Venus de Medici, only a 
little more bending ; and if less graceful, in somewhat bet- 
ter comfort, for he had contrived to put on his great-coat, 
which he in turn had purloined from the robbers, as he 
found it hanging over the wheel of the carriage. In spite 
of the possible, nay probable danger, I could not but fancy 
there was something very whimsical in my position. It 
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. did not verify the old saying, " show me your company 
and I will tell you what you are ;" for nothing can be more 
opposite than the robber and the robbee. I could now 
well distinguish the dress of my seeming comrades; their 
brown cloaks and ornamented vests, well beset with mur- 
derous arms, and their peaked hats ; and could distinguish 
and speculate upon their features, and, not seeing any 
strong marks of fraternity between us, and being in my 
undress, before suoh great company, I thought it best not 
to be too familiar, and declined the honour of their fur- 
ther acquaintance, and very quietly attached myself to the 
row by my friend's side, without being very particular 
about falling gracefully ; but I must say that I did not 
shamefully put my face to the ground, and perhaps, Euse- 
bius, did little more than many of my betters, who do not 
know how to stand upright in the presence of a great man, 
and I had many very great men to notice my behaviour. 
The operation of robbing all, and packing up their plun- 
der, took up a very considerable time ; perhaps an hour and 
twenty minutes, or perhaps the time appeared longer than 
it really was ; for, independent of the disagreeable circum- 
stance itself, the morning was cold, and an additional, or 
rather, a blanket was much desired. I have oflen won- 
dered how it was that in a situation of so much peril, when 
it was by no means certain any minute that I might not 
have a shot through me, — I say, Eusebius, that I have 
oflen wondered at the absence of what may be called fear. 
I reasoned upon the thing at the time, but could not make 
much of it. As I was stooping during the occupation of 
the banditti, not knowing indeed if we should be taken to 
the mountains, or dismissed, I may safely say that the 
greater part of the time was taken up by speculations as 
to the manner in which I should treat many of the subjects 
with which I had furnished my portfolio, and which, by 
the by, were left behind at Salerno. I studied over and 
over again, all sorts of effects, and had to my own mind 
composed and manufactured pictures on a large scale. 
I have since then, on more occasions than one, been in 
situations of some danger, and have invariably found the 
same absence of what may be called fear. You know, my 
dear Eusebius, though I am a great discerner of things 
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in the fire, that I am no " fire-eater," nor do I pretend to 
have more courage than is the common and fair propor- 
tion ; I do not, therefore, ascribe it to that cause, for when 
danger was over, I have found myself on one occasion 
trembling like a leaf, but not till then ; and it was owing 
to my not trembling till it was over that I was enabled, 
under God's mercy, to save my life. I now think this 
a wise intention of nature that diverts the thought from the 
too close contemplation of danger through the imagination, 
if there is nothing to do ; and, if there be need of action, 
by concentrating the whole mind upon the act of self-pro- 
tection, which it views even in the minutest circumstances 
of the act to be done, and with great rapidity of thought, 
which is thus hurried away as it were from the hideous- 
ness of the peril. But I think, Eusebius, we have in all 
conscience been long enough in this state of humility and 
uncertainty ; it is time, therefore, that I should dismiss the 
scene. The banditti moved off — and seeing their backs 
about thirty or forty yards from us, we thought it time to 
reassume our dignity. 

" Caelumque tueri, 
Et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus." 

We left our Italian copartners in robbery to scramble 
off after their own fashion, without offering or receiving 
consolation. We had not been robbed to any great amount, 
only a few pounds, and our watches, &c. They took a 
camera lucida, thinking it was gold, I suppose, for they 
left the case in the carriage ; and I make no doubt that 
they took our clothes under the impression that English 
travellers conceal their money in them. It was said at that 
time that they were very shy of ill-using Englishmen, and 
that the robbers on this coast had received much English 
money, and had styled themselves King Ferdinand's men. 
How that may have been I know not,* and only report the 
common talk of the time. We again mounted our caieche ; 
our driver had a coat which he lent me, and my friend his 
own great coat, so we returned to Salerno without the 
desire of having the windows of the town closed, as at the 
entry of Coventry by the Lady Godiva. Safely lodged in 
our inn, we had nothing to do but to go to bed and send 
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for a tailor ; and here I cannot but characterize the low 
tradesmen of that country, — when we came to pay, and, 
indeed, had paid for our clothes, the man fairly ac- 
knowledged he had charged us more than he should have 
done, but he did so, because we must have them. But, to 
the very great credit of Salerno, I must not omit to say 
that several persons came to us offering any money we 
might want. We were at a large inn, I forget its name ; 
but, like all of the country, it was very dirty. I recollect 
having been shown into a large room ; we ordered dinner 
and went out ; on our rejurn we were shown into the 
same — at one end of which was our table and dinner on 
it ; but on entering the room, to our surprise we saw some 
eight or ten beds on the floor on each side of the room, and 
night capped heads popping up to look at us as we passed 
up the room : it was their siesta. This did not increase 
our appetite, but when we reached our table we found the 
chairs occupied by fowls, who' were perched upon the 
backs and in the seats, and bars of the legs ; and fowls 
they might well be termed, for they were very offensive, 
and defensive too, for they were at their siesta, and would 
not very easily be disturbed, for, knocked off one perch, 
they soon found another equally inconvenient for us. It 
made very little difference, for to eat was impossible ; but 
it was a strange and ominous instinct in the poor creatures 
to crowd upon a table upon which ere long they would all 
be served up, and their heads under their wings ; with 
them it is but the change of a letter, an a for an 0, from 
the roost to the roast. But I have graver matters than 
puns to tell of, Eusebius ; and now I must tell you I would 
not for the world have had you with us ; you would have 
tossed about your indignant ire after a pretty fashion, at 
the next scene I must tell you of. You would have done 
your best to take the very head of the police by the throat, 
and have tossed him, strangled first, out of his window — 
and we should have been all murdered for the act of justice. 
It was necessary that we should make a report of our 
robbery to the police — so to the police we went. Imagine 
us now in a tolerably large and light room, with a chair 
or two for furniture, and desks raited off from the other 
part of the room. Imagine an ill-tempered, sour-looking 
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big rascal, about fifty years of age, scowling, when not at 
us, at the walls, at his clerk, at his own fingers, at every 
thing. There were this man, his clerk, and ourselves. 
Our reception was not courteous. The absurdity of the 
whole proceedings might scarcely be credited, but I will 
tell them fairly. I, as spokesman, began to give an account 
of our robbery ; he stopped me ere I had advanced many 
words, and himself began to question — I was only to 
answer. 

" What are your names?" I told them — stopped again. 

« No — first your Christian names V 9 

Given. 

" The Christian name of your father ?" 

Well, that is done. 

" The Christian name of your mother ?" 

Here was a grand hitch, for I gave it, and he declared 
there was no such name ; I persisted, and told him it was 
in Goldoni's Comedies. This made him angry — he looked 
at me as if I wished to pass off myself and all my family 
under aliases. He then pretended that he did not under- 
stand me, and must have an interpreter. He understood 
me very well, and the name too, but what the Christian 
name of a man's mother has to do with throwing light on 
the fact of his having been robbed an hour or two before, 
who can tell ? I can, Eusebius. The scoundrel knew we 
had acquaintance with Mr. B. the Frenchman, and was 
determined to have him there; firstly, out of tyranny, to 
insult and get something from him ; secondly, it would 
make a great delay, and thus, before he should make his 
report to other authorities, the banditti would be safe from 
pursuit ; and I have no doubt whatever that the fellow re- 
ceived their pay, and helped them on all occasions. Now, 
you may charge me with slander, ascribing false motives 
to what might have been mere stupidity and official form. 
Stay a moment, and you will not say so. Read on. The 
Frenchman was sent for, the distance there and back, 
perhaps, from two to three miles, but I do not recollect 
exactly ; however it took some considerable time before 
he came, and whilst waiting for his arrival (for nothing 
was done with us in the interim, nor were we asked to sit 
down), in staggered a countryman, deadly pale, all bloody, 
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and the blood was streaming down from his head. He 
threw himself for support against the wall, and then slid 
down upon a chair, for some time unable to speak. The 
man had been dreadfully beaten, and for aught we 
knew to the contrary, might be in a dying state. But 
what did this head of the police ? He bellowed out to him 
most brutally, and asked him how he dared sit in a chair; 
then went up to him and, I think, kicked him. The poor 
fellow had been very ill-treated by some of the banditti, 
and in his own house. Our friend arrived, and, of course, 
could give no other account of my mother's Christian name 
than I had ; but, after much demur, it was allowed to pass ; 
and long indeed, was the deposition in taking, after every 
few sentences that he had dictated to his clerk, making him 
read out the whole that was written, cursing him pretty 
handsomely for his diction, and directing amendments. At 
length the business is finished, but not without our excellent 
friend the Frenchman finding it to his interest to fee the 
head of the police. I saw him give him money. All this 
while the poor country fellow was obliged to stand, lean, 
or lie bleeding as he could. To finish the tale of the ban- 
dits, it may be as well here to add, that the day following 
they blockaded the little town of Eboli, where was a 
government telegraph. Why, I did not hear, but I learned 
that a band of soldiers was sent after them, that an action 
took place, the captain of the banditti killed, and their 
plunder retaken. Some time afterwards we made applica- 
tion to the British consul at Naples, as I was anxious to 
recover my watch and seals. But he plainly told us we 
had not the slightest chance of ever seeing them again, 
that they were in the hands of the police, and had only 
changed hands of robbers. He took an account of the 
matter, for the use of our own government, and it is, I 
dare say, in one of the public offices* The British consul 
remarked, that in England to see a countryman at work 
in a field is a protection ; but if you see one in that country 
at work, keep your eye on him, for 'tis ten to one but he 
takes up a gun, and, if he hits you, knows what to do — if 
he misses, goes on with his work. In fact, we found that 
no man could go half-a-mile from the town of galerno 
to visit his garden or his vineyard, without being well 
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armed, and even then it would be imprudent without taking 
others with him. Our object had been to see Paestum, and 
in this we did not like to be baffled. We spent a most 
agreeable day with our friends the Italian nobleman and 
the French family, and arranged our plan of going by 
water, and received letters to a gentleman who resided not 
far from Paestum, and there we were to go first. 

We procured a boat, and some pains were taken to 
secure us honest boatmen. We crossed the bay, but missed 
the house to which we had been directed. We saw but 
one house, and made direct for that, and a curious scene 
it was — a most lonely region of barren and not very high 
mountains, nor was there any sign of a habitation to be 
seen but this one rather large and uncouth-looking house. 
On entering the court we found the walk up to the door 
on each side well protected by men all lying down, com- 
pletely armed, not less than from twenty to thirty— more 
banditti-looking fellows could not well be seen. Now it 
happened strangely enough, that the person to whom our 
letters were directed bore the same name as the owner of 
this cut-throat- looking mansion ; we were, therefore, told 
to walk forward on showing the letter. We perceived a 
room full of persons all armed, and the owner was pointed 
out to us. We delivered our letter — -he opened it — it was 
not for him, he said surlily — and then turned to his own 
concerns, leaving us to ours. This was not very pro- 
mising, so we made the best of our way off, and proceeded 
direct to Paestum, and did not arrive there till sunset, and 
had but a very scant view of the beautiful temples. They 
looked, in the dim light, very grand and solitary, for not 
a habitation nor sign of one did we see, though an old man 
wanted us to sleep at his house — where it was, unless under 
ground, we could not conceive. We had heard that these 
were honest people. But it was too lonely and unpromising, 
and we determined to return to Salerno in the boat. It was 
then calm, but we had not proceeded far when the sky 
lowered, and soon the sea rose, and roared, and there was 
a perfect storm. It was very frightful— the night dark, 
and the thunder and lightning terrific. I know not how 
our little boat contrived to live in it ; perhaps there was 
no real danger, yet it was a most awful night* We did, 
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however, arrive safe, and were glad to get the shelter of 
even an Italian inn, and thus ended our adventure to see 
Peestum, once famed for roses, but now a most desolate 
place. Not far from it we were much struck with the 
little town Agropoli, perched upon the rock, still bearing 
its Grecian name, and indicating the people who had built 
those vast temples. I am not going, Eusebius, to moralize 
on the vanity of grandeur, and instability of human affairs, 
or I might bore you with a long quotation of Sulpicius's 
letter to Cicero, who, after all, might have replied, " what 
are all these places to me ? — I have lost my child." So 
will I say, " what is it to me what Pcestum was or is ? — I 
have lost my watch, and my purse, my coat, and waist- 
coat, and pantaloons." Nor wonder at this cold ami un- 
romantic view; remember we have been drenched with 
rain, in a terrific thunder-storm, in peril of being drowned, 
and not very much the wiser for our sight-seeing. Now, 
if you tell my adventures by the fireside, and any one snug 
in his own conceit and happiness should chance to be 
merry at my expense, and treat with contempt our ima- 
gined pusillanimity in suffering ourselves to be stript, let 
him know, Eusebius, that I should not think it a very un- 
becoming position to be hatching turkeys (an employment 
that has been celebrated,) thereby to save life. 

After all, it is but submission, and that to necessity ; and, 
to suffer is not to do a mean action. " Omnis Aristippum 
debuit color :" and though I mean not to have my portrait 
taken in statu quo, I know not why we should be ashamed 
of our complexions. Besides, Mr. Placidity, with ten stout 
fellows pulling at your arms and legs, I should like you 
to tell me how long your buttons would hold, to say no- 
thing of the risk of having your arms pulled out of their 
sockets. However, like it or not, so the fact was, and I 
love to tell the naked truth, and there is one virtue against 
the one vice, if it be one. They say no man is a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre, and we had the honour of many who 
very handsomely helped us off with our clothes ; and that's 
all that need be said about it. But the villanous Italians 
are habitually pusillanimous, and so, instead of extirpating 
the evil, try to laugh it off, when only their neighbours 
Buffer. I saw on the stage a month or two afterwards an 
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exact representation of such a robbery, exact to the very 
dress, and when the unfortunates were ordered " faccia a 
terra," the Whole bouse was in laughter. It is now so 
long since, that I cannot tell the names of places, perhaps 
at the time scarcely known. But I remember, long before 
this last robbery, travelling by veturino, I walked on half 
a mile before the carriage. It was a mountainous region ; 
on a sudden I perceived on a rocky ground a little above 
the road, and not fifty yards from me, two men lying, well 
armed, and to all appearance a part of banditti. On see- 
ing me they looked along the road I had come, and saw 
the carriage. One of them rose and went over the brow 
of the rising ground, and returned with three or four more, 
all sUhilarly armed. They were in consultation. I did 
not much like their position, but assuming a carelessness, 
I whistled, and very leisurely walked .back to the carriage, 
rather expecting a messenger, in a shot, after me. When 
I reached the carriage, I mounted and took my seat by 
the veturino, who looked very much frightened when I 
told him what I had seen. Straight forward we went, and 
I could not help being amused, in sofre of the danger, when 
we came opposite the armed mountaineers, to see the vetu- 
rino duck down his head, and put himself into as small 
compass as he could, (with his wide mouth open, and a 
look expressive of terror,) that I should cover him and 
receive the first shot. We were then near a turn of the 
road, so that the position of these bandits, if they were 
such, commanded two directions ; we saw them perplexed, 
and soon divined the cause ; for with great rapidity at that 
moment a travelling carriage and four turned the corner 
of the road and passed us, by which we were allowed to 
pass on and escaped. On another occasion, myself and 
friend very narrowly missed falling into the hands of a 
band that went out purposely to lie in wait for us. We 
had arrived at Palestrina, the ancient Prseneste, where 
Horace read Homer. There was no inn in the place, we 
had walked across the mountains with a guide from Vico- 
varo, but we found a house that would receive us ; — they 
appeared rather a poor family. It being understood that 
we should want a guide to proceed across the country next 
morning, one appeared and offered his services* While 
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we were talking with him, an old woman of the family 
gave me such significant looks that I could not mistake 
her meaning ; accordingly I broke offtthe conference, and 
under some pretence, dismissed the man. When he had 
left the room, the old woman told me it was very fortunate 
we had not agreed with him, for he was one of the bad 
people ; and as we liked her looks, and she promised to 
procure us an honest guide, we trusted her, and were not 
disappointed. Our new guide told us there was danger, 
but bade us take no notice, and give out that we should 
leave at one hour and for one direction, but set off an hour 
earlier, and a different way. We did so ; and, taking a 
lower road, we observed, as our guide pointed them out to 
us, a band of them that had led the town by a Mfeher 
road, and were gone to lie in wait for us. If you think 
that escape not worth relating, it has not occupied you 
long. And now, for change of scene, I will take you to 
a convent. We had gone to see the site of Horace's farm, 
the Mons Lucretilis, and the ." gelidus Digentia rivus," 
both celebrated by the poet, the one from the wolf flying 
from him — 

" Namque me sylva lupus in Sabina :" 

the other as his bathing river — 

" Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus :" 

and cold the waters are, for I bathed in them, though an 
old countryman forewarned me, "fa nwrire" And now 
shall 1 make a digression upon bathing, only to remark, 
that the modern are unlike the old inhabitants in this also, 
they never bathe, they have a dread of water ; and some 
that I questioned confessed that they never washed hands 
or face. All this region among the hills is very pictu- 
resque ; but the " sweetly smiling and sweetly speaking" 
Lalages are no more. Liking the scenery, we took up 
our abode at a large convent, not far from a miserable, 
old, but picturesque, small town, Vico-varo, the convent of 
St. Corimo, overhanging a ravine with a mountain torrent 
at its base, and in the rocky descent are many excavated . 
cells. Ere the progress of the French Revolution had dig- 
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persed monkery, it is said to have held an hundred or 
more. At the time we entered its gates there were but ten 
monks, and a murderer who had taken refuge there, while, 
they said, the relatives of the man slain had been waiting 
a year at Vico-varo, to catch him outside the convent, and 
take their revenge. Here we were joined by another 
English gentleman and his servant. 

One day taking the course of the river upwards, we 
were struck with the appearance of a small town among 
the hills, and 1 wished to sketch it from the opposite bank. 
I determined, therefore, to go there the following day; 
they told me at the convent it was not safe, and besides, 
that the path through the underwood was infested by small 
snakts, whose bite was dangerous. But I wanted to bag 
the town, and ventured. As they told me, the path was 
infested with a great number of copper-coloured snakes, 
but they hurt me not, and I arrived opposite the place I 
wanted to sketch. There was a large convent there, 
which on paper occupied as much space as the town ; and 
if the citadel and garrison, thought I, make a warlike 
town, as there is here an Episcopal palace and a large 
convent, which seems to command the town, the inhabi- 
tants ought to be peaceful ; so, in spite of evil report, 
when 1 had finished my sketch, and it was now evening, I 
crossed a bridge and entered the town — and what a place ! ! 
I saw no inhabitant till 1 entered a small square, and 
here to my astonishment, the beds laid at the doors, and 
the people all in bed, in the open air.. They would have 
served for a plague scene in the hands of a Nicolo 
Poussin ; and their bedding looked infested. I made the 
best of my way out (my friend was not with me on this 
excursion), and a few steps led me into a street, and here 
I encountered a finely-dressed livery servant, who ap- 
peared but ill to accord with the place. He started when 
he saw me, looked about him, and hastily made a motion 
with his hand, looking very earnestly and significantly 
that I should go straightforward and with speed, and make 
my way out of the place. I did so, passed a gate very 
soon, and found a path that led me down to the river, 
and thence made the best of my way back, a distance of 
some miles. On my return, the gentleman's servant, an 
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Englishman, met me, and said he wanted to speak to me ; 
that he knew I was up late, and kept my door open ; that 
be had some reason to think the murderer, who, as I told 
you, had taken refuge there, was most nights in my room, 
and he desired me to lock my door. My room lay at the 
end of a long gallery — the whole was in the form of a 
cross. I sat up late, and very distinctly hearing groans, I 
took my lamp to trace from whence they came ; I found 
v them, near the end of another long gallery, to proceed 
from a poor devil who was flogging himself, and praying 
and groaning between. Returning, at the end of this gal- 
lery I had to pass a tomb- like recess, very dark and 
hollow, in which lay a recumbent statue of a dead Christ. 
It looked very sombre, and as I held up my lamp tow look 
at it, I saw something move behind the figure. I went 
closer and held my lamp higher, and then saw something 
glisten — it was an eye. I then discovered two boys, who 
had accompanied us as attendants to carry our things 
about. They had chosen this position, I suppose, to sleep 
in, or for other purposes. Whether they or the murderer 
entered my room that night or not, I do not know, but it 
was entered, my portmanteau opened, and my purse 
taken. These monks were very ignorant ; if they could 
read, it was very badly, as one of them brought me a 
paper to make out for him. 

I forgot to tell you, when speaking of the French gentle- 
men with whom we travelled from Capua to Naples, and who 
treated us with so much real civility, that on our return to 
Naples from our disastrous excursion to Psestum, we met 
one of them. He appeared much depressed ; upon our asking 
the cause, he told us that he had been most wo fully plun- 
dered. It appears he had a well- furnished house at Mola 
di Gaeta — robbers had broken a way through the walls, 
brought cars, and had taken away all the house contained. 
So you see, my dear Eusebius, not only strangers and 
travellers on the highway are robbed, but residents, and 
that by wholesale. I believe in many parts of this over- 
praised country it is thought quite a thing to boast of if a 
few days pass without a robbery. A landlord of an inn 
between Naples and Rome told me with great glee there 
had been none for a long time ; I asked how long, he said 
not these ten days. I was then travelling by veturino, and 
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as we were setting off, told the man that it was a dangerous 
country, and he had better make speed. Instead of urging 
on his horses, he turned round to me and offered me a 
paper to look at, saying, " pensa niente, pensa niente." I 
found it to he a printed paper, with a receipt of a money 
payment to a convent at Naples, as a charm against every 
ill. There were pictures of all sorts of dangers, and 
rescues from them, and a statement that, though the 
prayer might be under the knife of the assassin, the souls * 
he had released from purgatory would intercede for him, 
and he would be perfectly safe. But alas, Eusebius, I 
was not insured, and I had no faith ; and he might be 
considered by the saints, as in carrying heretics, to have 
contraband goods ; so I had nothing to do but to pay him 
instanter the whole amount for my journey, that I might 
have the less to lose. This made my fellow-travellers 
laugh ; but whether at my faithless folly or my wisdom, 
I 3o not know. 1 have no doubt the veturino had faith- 
some of these fellows believe the saints can do any thing. 
I recollect one of them, not being able to manage his 
horses to his satisfaction, flew into a violent rage; but 
how did he show it ? not with a volley of vulgar oaths, as 
an Englishman might perhaps have done, nor with a 
tremendous whack, and "up, my darlings!" as I have 
known an Irish driver do ; but he deliberately left his seat 
and got before his horses, and knelt down in the middle 
of the road, and held up his hands, and lifted up his eyes, 
and prayed fervently and eloquently to all the saints,— 
" Tutti Santi," — that they would instantly kill his mas- 
ter's horses. The miracle did not come, which, I dare 
say, he attributed to his own particular sins, and deter- 
mined to do penance. Perhaps the beasts had often been 
on their knees before a " Tutti Santi," and of the three 
beasts they determined to disappoint the human. Now, as 
setting the Italians to put an end to these disgraceful rob- 
beries, would be very much like " setting a thief to catch 
a thief," the thing is not, or was not attempted ; but 
Austrian soldiers had done and were doing something that 
way. And many of the soft- and beautiful landscapes of 
Italy are adorned by a fore-ground of a pole with a brown 
mahogany-looking leg or arm of some robber on the very 
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spot of his villany, so that the " Knight of the Post," post 
mortem, still " shoulders his arms and shows how fields 
were won." To sketch, with a friend standing by you 
with a cocked pistol, as I was once obliged to do, must 
greatly enhance the soft enchantment of the scenery, 
especially with these lopt members of the Inhumane 
Society, festering in front. I am sure, Eusebius, you 
have had enough of the bandits, and the more dignified 
' and romantic robberies ; shall we desoend to the minor 
cheateries and cheats, the " pickers up of unconsidered tri- 
fles ?" Alas ! there would be no loss — three thick octavo 
volumes at least could 1 give you — but leave me this for 
the labours of the Statistic. Societies, who poke their noses 
every where {unhappy be their noses, indeed, when they 
do so in Italy !) And I will here just hint, or rather state 
the fact without entering into detail — and to one of your 
fine sense that way it will be quite enough — that in every 
quarter of Italy you can always smell a town a mile or 
two off at least ; and it must have been in this country 
that the saying or direction was first made, to " follow 
your nose." The filth and indecencies of the country are 
really far beyond an untravelled Englishman's conception. 
Verbum sat. I do not wonder that foreigners take snuff 
and smoke tobacco — there is much to disguise ; and thus 
have I thrown light upon this question of the why, — obiter^ 
«ot of design, so have 1 been lucky " ex fumo dare lucem." 
I told you I would not enter into the detail of these mat- 
ters. But as I know, Eusebius, this paper will not reach 
you at a time to spoil your appetite, I will just mention 
what may be met with Joy telling you the following dietary 
anecdote. I lodged at a large hotel in Rome, kept by a 
German. We -sat down, about forty persons every day, 
to dinner, — hussar officers, gentlemen travellers, natives, 
&c. &c. I have seen the latter sit at table without their 
coats — shirt sleeves looked very cool — I have seen waiters 
wait in their nightcaps, and thought it not advisable to 
request them to take them off. But to the matter. One 
day in earnest conversation with my right-hand neighbour, 
just after dinner, as I was waiting rather impatiently to 
reply, I did what foolish people sometimes foolishly do, 
with my finger picked up the crumbs off the table; in 
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doing this, and with my eye fixed at the same time upon 
the spot, I saw, how shall I tell it, the crumbs running 
away from me. What became of the argument I know 
not. My antagonists in it had it all to themselves. 

" Licito tandem eermone fruentur." 

There was very little " comfort*' in these " crumbs." 
The next day I went off to Naples ; but as I left my^ 
trunks and many things at Borne, and intended not to 
stay long in it again, and flattering myself that such an 
accidental license would not befall me a second time, on 
my return I was constrained to go to the same hotel. I 
could not sit down at the same side of the table I had sat 
before, and with a misgiving mind took a more distant 
place. Before I began to touch any thing I examined the 
cloth, — 

" Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem !" 

Down dropt my knife and fork. It was the nature of the 
place and people. " Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque 
recur ret ;" that is, you may throw down your fork, if you 
please, but you shall have the same dish for dinner to- 
morrow. The company at this hotel was sometimes very 
amusing. There was one timid gentleman, who appeared 
to have retired early from the business of the world, or 
to have escaped from it for the wisdom and polish to be 
acquired by travel, to have something of travelled know- 
ledge to impart at his parties at Islington — for there was 
he, according to his own free communication, most com- 
fortably domiciled, with a maiden sister who kept house 
for him. Quite delicious were the descriptions of his 
home happiness. Oh, if his sister did but know* the 
dangers he was in ! did he often say* Nothing frightened 
this poor gentleman so much as accounts of robbers ; and 
I make no doubt his courier, for he had one, played upon 
his fears upon all occasions. He looked upon himself in 
Rome as in a robber's trap, and which way to get out of 
it he did not know. He had no conversation but about 
banditti, and Islington comforts — and they were in fearful 
contrast. I bantered him not a little* and by contradict- 
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ing occasionally, or discrediting the accounts of robberies 
and assassinations given him, really enlarged the sphere 
of his terrors. There was always, therefore, between 
us a sort of combat upon these matters. One day I ob- 
served him listening with a very woful face, one quite of 
despair, as if the ever getting back to Islington were hope- 
less, — listening, I say, to a dragoon officer, who, all tags 
and stars, sat beside him at dinner, and was, whether 
quizzingly or not, I do not know, giving an account of 
being attacked in the very town of Fondi, and that one of 
the banditti, with a slash, cut off his servant's (coach- 
man's) foot. After a moment's pause, the Islington for- 
saken assumed energy, and pointing one hand to me, the 
other to the officer, and looking at each alternately, he 
cried out, "There, sir, what do you think of that, sir? 
Here, sir, is a gentleman of veracity — no false account 
this, sir — had his servant's foot cut off, sir, going through 
Fondi. Oh, I wish I had never come to Italy, but was 
safe home at Islington ! But how to get there, sir?" This 
poor frightened gentleman had brought a nephew with 
him, as travelling companion, probably to give him some 
notion of the classical allusions to be met with in tour 
books. He was the most-forlorn looking youth I ever 
saw. I thought his uncle had bored him into the dismals 
with his fears ; and, therefore, to turn the conversation, 
and endeavour to make him lively, I asked him how he 
liked Italy. He answered, with a very hollow voice, *« I 
have had a bowel complaint ever since I have been in it." 
Tot hominum, tot mentes. " O Italia, Italia," said Feli- 
caia. The deuce take Italy ! thought these comfortless 
comfortables. This was before my friend and I fell in 
with the banditti. It must have been a curious struggle 
between triumph for the argument and increase of fear, 
when the Islingtonian received an account of our disaster. 
I most sincerely hope he has escaped all perils, and 
amuses Islington's snug parties with the account of his 
travels, and that the nephew has not died of the cholera. 
All this by way of episode. Now to return. You are 
not to imagine, Eusebius, that the Italians resort to these 
great systems of robberies, because they have no genius 
for the little. There cannot be a greater mistake. They 
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have astonishing acumen for the miniUia minutissinue of 
the art. Be you ever so acute yourself (I mean not in the 
art predatory,) you will find that it is a contest of heads, 
from the time you enter to the time you quit Italy. I say 
not much about the inns, for I think there we beat them, 
or we used to do. I have not been of late a traveller, and 
I hope reform has reached our own inns ; and that no 
longer, if you remark upon a bill, and that there must be 
a mistake, the waiter shall say, " Yes, sir, we have omitted 
to charge the vegetables :" or, that he shall tell you, with 
the coolest air in the world, when you say " Why," in a 
tone of remonstrance, " why, this is dearer than the — — 
at Oxford ;" " Yes, sir, we are reckoned a trifle higher." 
But there is this difference in the two countries ; in the 
one you are cheated out of your money, but into com- 
forts ; in the other out of both, but certainly less money. 
I will, therefore, give up inns, and in every sense, for, in 
Italy, I never mean to enter another. . But the cafes are 
very cheap and abominably dirty. When I was there, 
there were two things which rendered them very odious 
— the number of beggars and the number of flies. At 
every sip of coffee you took, multitudes of beggars' hands 
were close to your mouth, and multitudes of flies in it. 
There could be no conversation for the reiterated cry of 
" Datemi qualche cosa." But vermin of all kinds abound ; 
and, what is curious, places long unlet, humanly un- 
tenanted, the fleas take possession of. I left Italy with a 
most imperfect notion of Michael Angelo's great work, 
" The Day of Judgment." I wore white pantaloons when 
I entered the chapel, and, in an instant they were like 
pepper and salt worsted, covered with thousands of fleas — 

" Qui color albus erat nunc est contrarius albo." 

They are, I doubt not, the pope's body-guard, whose 
business it is to keep your hands employed lhat you take 
away nothing of his. I suppose they do good and keep 
down the fever of the blood, and so you need no other 
phlebotomy. I will not attempt to frighten your young 
friend with accounts of scorpions, &c, though 1 once put 
my head within half an inch of one, in closing a shutter, 
going to bed at Subiaco ; nor of tarantulas and " such 
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small deer," because I have been reading an account of 
spiders in Persia, that, as I perfectly detest the genus, 
make me quite shudder to think of; and, in comparison, 
all these matters in Italy, excepting the fleas — I cannot 
give up them, for they never gave up me — are nothing. 
Nothing more astonished me than the universal cheating 
of shopkeepers, and even bankers. I have received a 
small copper coin — under a farthing, nicely packed in the 
middle of a rouleau of Napoleons, from the bank ; and 
have been cheated out of a few pounds, in the transfer 
from a bank in one place to a bank in another, because 
the banker chose to omit moneta fina. But, at a shop, if 
you offered often a third, or even a quarter, you would 
pay too much. I travelled some days in company with 
the wife of a manufacturer, who cautioned me on this 
point. I could not believe it; and when I arrived at 
Rome, she desired me to go out and try the experiment. 
I bought a common article to ascertain the point. I forget 
what I gave, but it was about a third of what I was asked, 
and I felt ashamed to offer it, but I did so for the experi- 
ment's sake, and found I had given a little too much. 
But the following account as to this matter will surprise you : 
I went to a bookseller's — a publisher's library. He had no 
shop, not to external appearance. He was a most urbane, 
aged, gentlemanly, white-headed man, the author of anti- 
quities, &c. &c. &c. There, I suppose, were the literati 
and the dilettanti, for the room, in respect of company, 
reminded me of Mr. Murray's in Albemarle Street, where 
you may breathe an atmosphere of learning, wisdom, and 
most urbane sociality ; there was I introduced^ and, when 
there, turned over some portfolios of prints. I had been 
collecting prints from the works of a favourite master ; 
and, in one of the portfolios, I found an injured, soiled 
print of one of his subjects, which I had not before seen. 
The man looked so like an author, and so far above all 
matters extra the love of the antique and antiquities, that 
I scarcely knew how to make my wishes known. I did 
it, therefore, by a circumlocution, first admiring the print ; 
and then, as it was a modern one, asking if it was pub- 
lished in Rome, then if sold in Rome. He caught eagerly 
at the word sold, and without much ado, told me the price 
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— five scudi ; that is, about twenty-five shillings. I saw 
at once it was enormous, and thought of the caution ; and, 
remarking that it was a little soiled, said I ought to have 
it for three. He took three, and off I went with my print. 
Within an hour I passed a Stamperia, where I saw at 
the window a clean impression of the very print, and a 
printed list of the prices, and, would you believe it, Euse- 
bius, it was under one scudo ; and, for a damaged copy, I 
had been asked by this white-haired piece of antiquity, 
and iniquitous antiquity, five, and had actually given three ! 
Oh, Eusebius, you would not have been contented with 
blowing him up, you would have taken fire throughout, 
and gunpowdered the whole edifice, regardless of the 
literati and dilettanti, all the while gravely discussing the 
probabilities of the tombs of the Horatii and Curatii ; but, 
as you were not there, those discussions are still going on, 
and still will go on. But what did I do? I quietly walked 
back to the grand library, and as quietly told the old gen- 
tleman that he was a thief, a rascal, and that I would 
expose him to all the English. The last words did the 
business ; he looked dreadfully alarmed, and looked behind 
him to see who might be within hearing ; and, making 
significant nods, and putting one hand to my mouth, to 
prevent my doing mischief, in great haste put the other 
hand into his pocket and handed me back all my money. 
This was pretty well, for I came off with " flying colours," 
that is, with the colour of my money, which was sure to 
fly upon some other occasion ; for the Italians were too 
much for me. And so it happened, ; for in my love of the 
antique I forgot my prudence; and, being desirous of 
having some plaster casts, was recommended to an honest 
tradesman, who was to take them for me from some 
sculpture at the Vatican, the subjects of which much 
pleased me. They were a pastoral figure, and a frieze, 
the search of Ceres. I made my bargain, and like a fool 
paid my money, and paid for the packing and shipping. 
But the unplastered shepherd is still piping ; and all I can 
hope is that Ceres has sent the plaster-cast maker to Hades 
instead of going there herself, and that, having some 
interest with Proserpine, he will be flogged daily, for my 
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money has been cast upon the worthless. I bequeath the 
debt a legacy to the Pope. 

I have written enough, though I have matter morfe, and 
abundant, but there is a time for all things. Whatever 
effect this account may have upon your young friend, I 
am sure you, who know me, will be satisfied that I under- 
stale things. You know, I have no talent at exaggeration. 
Probably your friend will read Eustace, and, if he be very 
young, believe him. Perhaps he will read Rogers's " Italy," 
and tell you that it is not mine, and you will add that I 
have not Rogers's " Pleasures of Memory." Vive valeque. 
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(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1832.) 

Poetry, which though not dead, has long been sleeping 
in Scotland, was restored to waking life by Thomson. 
His genius was national ; and so, too, was the subject of 
his first and greatest song. By saying that his genius was 
national, we mean that its temperament was enthusiastic 
and passionate ; and that, though highly imaginative, the 
sources of its power lay in the heart. The Castle of In- 
dolence is distinguished by purer taste, and finer fancy ; 
but with all its exquisite beauties, that poem is but the 
vision of a dream. The Seasons are glorious realities ; 
and the charm of the strain that sings the " rolling year'* 
is its truth. But what mean we by saving that the Sea- 
sons are a national subject 1 — do we assert that they are 
solely Scottish ? That would be too bold, even for us ; 
but we scruple not to assert, that Thomson has made them 
so, as far as might be without insult, injury, or injustice, 
to the rest of the globe. His suns rise and set in Scottish 
heavens ; his " deep-fermenting tempests, are brewed in 
grim evening" Scottish skies ; Scottish is his thunder of 
cloud and cataract ; his " vapours, and snows, and storms," 
are Scottish ; and, strange as the assertion would have 
sounded in the ears of Samuel Johnson, Scottish are his 
woods, their sugh, and their roar ; nor less their stillness, 
more awful amidst the vast multitude of steady stems, than 
when all the sullen pine-tops are swinging to the hurri- 
cane. A dread love of his native land was in his heart 
when he cried in the solitude — 

" Hail, kindred glooms! congenial horrors, hail !" 

The genius of Home was national — and so, too, was the 
subject of his first and greatest song — Douglas. He had 
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stuflied the old ballads. Their simplicities were sweet to 
him as wallflowers on ruins. On the story of Gill Morice, 
who was an earl's son, he founded, 'tis said, his tragedy, 
which surely no Scottish eyes ever witnessed without tears* 
Are not these most Scottish lines ? — * 

" Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness !" 

And these even more intensely so, — 

" Red came the river down, and loud and oft 
The angry spirit of the waters shrieked !" 

The Scottish tragedian in an evil hour crossed the Tweed, 
riding on horseback all the way to London. His genius 
got Anglified, took a consumption, and perished in the 
prime of life. But on seeing the Siddons in Lady Ran- 
dolph, and hearing her low, deep, wild, wobegone voice 
exclaim, " My beautiful ! my brave !" " the aged harper's 
soul awoke," and his dim eyes were again lighted up for 
a moment with the fires of genius — say rather for a mo- 
ment bedewed with the tears of sensibility, reawakened 
from decay and dotage. 

The genius of Beattie was national, and so was the 
subject of his greatest son — The Minstrel. For what is 
its design 1 He tells us, to trace the progress of a poetical 
genius born in a rude age, from the first dawning of rea- 
son and fancy, till that period at which he may be sup- 
posed capable of appearing in the world as a minstrel ; 
that is, as an intinerant poet and musician, — a character 
which, according to the notions of our forefathers, was not 
only respectable, but sacred. 

" There lived in gothic days, as legends tell, 

A shepherd swain, a man of low degree; 
Whose sires perchance in fairyland might dwell, 

Sicilian groves and vales of Arcady ; 
But he, I ween, was of the North Countrie ; 

A nation famed for song and beauty's charms ; 
Zealous yet modest; innocent though free ; 

Patient of toil, serene amid alarms ; 

Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms. 
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" The shepherd swain, of whom I mention made, 

On Scotia's mountains fed his little flock : 
The sickle, scythe, or plough, he never swayed : 

An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 
His drink the living waters from the rock ; 

The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter's shock ; 

And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, wheresoe'er they 
went !" 

Did patriotism ever inspire genius with sentiment more 
Scottish than that ? Did imagination ever create scenery 
more Scottish 7 Manners, morals, life ? Never. What ! 
not the following stanzas ? 

" Lo ! where the stripling rapt in wonder roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine ; 
And sees, on high, amidst the encircling groves 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine : 
While waters, woods, and winds, in concert join, 
And echo swells the chorus to the skies !" 

Beattie pours there like a man who had been at the Linn 
of Dee. He wore a wig, it is true ; but at times, when 
the fit was on him, he wrote like the unshorn Apollo. 

The genius of Grahame was national, and so too was 
the subject of his first and best poem — the Sabbath. 

" How still the morning of the hallowed day !" 

is a line that could have been uttered only by a holy Scot- 
tish heart. For we alone know what is indeed Sabbath 
silence — an earnest of everlasting rest. To our hearts, 
the very birds of Scotland sing holily on that day. A 
sacred smile is on the dewy flowers. The lilies look 
whiter in their loveliness ; the blush-rose reddens in the 
sun with a diviner dye ; and with a more celestial scent 
the hoary hawthorn sweetens the wilderness. Sorely dis- 
turbed of yore, over the glens and hills of Scotland, was 
the day of peace ! 

" O, the great goodness of the saints of old /" 

the Covenanters. Listen to the Sabbath-bard. 
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"With them each day was holy; but that morn 
On which the angel said, See where the Lord 
Was laid, joyous arose ; to die that day 
Was bliss. Long ere the dawn by devious ways, 
O'er hills, through woods, o'er dreary wastes, they sought 
The upland muirs where rivers, there but brooks, 
Depart to different seas. Fast by such brooks 
A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 
With greensward gay, and flowers that strangers seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 
Fatigues the eye: in solitudes like these, 
Thy persecuted children* Scotia, foiled 
A tyrant's and a bigot's bloody laws: 
There, leaning on his spear, (one of the array 
Whose gleam, in former days, had scathed the rose 
On England's banner, and had powerless struck 
The infatuate monarch, and his wavering host !) 
The lyart veteran heard the word of Goa 
By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick poured 
In gentle stream : then rose the song, the loud 
Acclaim of praise. The wheeling plover ceased 
Her plaint ; the solitary place was glad ; 
And on the distant cairn the watcher's ear 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note. 
But years more gloomy followed ; and no more 
The assembled people dared, in face of day, 
To worship God, or even at the dead 
Of night, save when the wintry storm raved fierce, 
And thunder-peals compelled the men of blood 
To couch within their dens; then dauntlessly 
The scattered few would meet, in some deep dell 
By rocks o'ercanopied, to hear the voice, 
Their faithful pastor's voice : he by the gleam 
Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book, 
And words of comfort spake : over their souls 
His accents soothing came, as to her young 
The heath fowl's plumes, when, at the close of eve, 
She gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 
By murderous sport, and o'er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her wings ; close nestling 'neath her breast 
They cherished cower amid the purple bloom." 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott, it will not be denied, 
is pretty national, and so are the subjects of all his noblest 
works, be they poems, or novels and romances by the 
author of Waverley. Up to the era of Sir Walter, living 
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people had some vague, general, indistinct notions about 
dead people mouldering away to nothing centuries ago, in 
regular kirkyards and chance burial-places, " mang muirs 
and mosses many O," somewhere or other in that diffi- 
cultly distinguished and very debateable district called the 
Borders. All at once he touched their tombs with a divi- 
ning rod, and the turf streamed out ghosts. Some in 
woodmen's dresses — most in warrior's mail — green archers 
leapt forth with yew-bows and quivers — and giants stalked 
shaking spears. The gray chronicler smiled ; and, taking 
up his pen, wrote in lines of light the annals of the chival- 
rous and heroic days of auid feudal Scotland. The nation 
then for the first time knew the character of its ancestors ; 
for those were not spectres — not they indeed — nor phan- 
toms of the brain — but gaunt flesh and blood, or glad and 
glorious; — base-born cottage-churls of the olden time, 
because Scottish, became familiar to the love of the 
nation's heart, and so to its pride did the high-born lineage 
of palace-kings. The worst of Sir Walter is, that he has 
harried all Scotland. Never was there such a freebooter* 
He harries all men's cattle — kills themselves off hand, 
and makes bonfires of their castles. Thus has he dis- 
turbed and illuminated all the land as with the blazes of a 
million beacons. Lakes lie with their islands distinct by 
midnight as by midday ; wide woods glow gloriously in 
the gloom ; and by the stormy splendour, you even see 
ships, with all sail set, far at sea. His themes in prose or 
numerous verse, are still " k nights and lords and mighty 
earls," and their lady-loves — chiefly Scottish — of kings 
that fought for fame or freedom — of fatal Flodden and 
bright Bannockbum— of the Deliverer. If that be not 
national to the teeth, Homer was no Ionian, Tyrteeus not 
sprung from Sparta, and Christopher North a Cockney. 
Let Abbotsford, then, be cognomen'd by those that choose 
it, the Ariosto of the north — we shall continue to call 
him plain, simple, immortal Sir Walter. 

We are confining our affection at present, you per- 
ceive, to those great or good poets, to whom, from the 
nature of their genius and its subjects, we are induced to 
apply, with all propriety of speech, the delightful and en- 
dearing term, Scottish. Our enlightened neighbours, the 
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Transtweeddalecarlians, cannot fed the works of those 
worthies as we do — the racy flavour of the Scottish spirit 
either produces no impression on their palate, (the organ 
of taste,) or an unpleasant one — like the breath of the 
heather bloom in the dark delicious Highland honey — like 
the twang of the peat-reek in the mountain dew, when it 
rejoices in those tempting tryssyllables, Farintosh and 
Glenlivet. Still the Southrons suck the one and sip the 
other with wry faces ; and they were wont to be curious 
exceedingly about the Great Unknown. We have, how- 
ever, among us poets and poetesses, who — God bless them 
— though far from anti-national, are Scottish chiefly by 
birth ; not but that a fine, free, pure Caledonian air hovers 
around their genius — not but that its bright consummate 
flower blushes, to our eyes at least, as if coloured by the 
boreal morn. 

Of such high and clear class, look at two glorious 
living specimens — Thomas Campbell and Joanna Bail- 
lie. In his boyhood, Campbell wandered "to distant 
isles that hear the wild Corbrechtan roar," and sometimes 
his poetry is like that whirlpool ; the sound is as of the 
wheels of many chariots. Yes — happy was it for the 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, that in his youth he 
" walked in glory and in joy," along the many-mountain- 
based, hollow-rumbling western coast of that unaccount- 
able county, Argyllshire. The sea-sound cultivated his 
naturally fine musical ear, and it sank, too, into his heart. 
Hence, in his prime poem a glad, sad, sweet, solemn, 
grave, and glorious production, bright with hope as is the 
sunny sea, when sailors 1 sweethearts on the shore are 
looking out for ships, and from a foreign station, lo ! down 
before the wind comes the fleet, and the very shells on the 
sand beneath their footsteps seem to sing aloud for joy. 
As for Joanna, she is our tragic queen; but she be- 
longs to all place as to all time ; and Scott hath said — 
let them who dare gainsay it — that he saw her genius, in 
a similar fair shape, sailing by the side of the Swan of 
Avon. Yet Joanna loves to touch the pastoral reed ; and 
then we think of the tender dawn, the clear noon, and the 
bright meridian of her life, past among the hanging cliffs 
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of the silvan Calder, and in the lonesome heart of the dark 
Strathaven muirs. 

Not a few other sweet singers or strong, native to this 
nook of our isle, . might we now in these humble pages 
lovingly commemorate ; and " two shall we mention, 
dearer than the rest," for. sake of that virtue, among many 
virtues, which we have been lauding all along, their 
nationality ; — these are Mora and Pollok. 

Of our own " delightful Delta," as we once called him 
•—and the epithet now by right appertains to his name— 
we shall now say simply this, that he has produced many 
original pieces which will possess a permanent place in the 
poetry of Scotland. Delicacy and grace characterize his 
happiest compositions ; some of them are beautiful in a 
cheerful spirit that has only to look on nature to be happy ; 
and others breathe the simplest and purest pathos. His 
scenery, whether sea-coast or inland, is always truly 
Scottish ; and at times his pen drops touches of light on 
minute objects, that till then had slumbered in the shade, 
but now " shine well where they stand" or lie, as compo- 
nent and characteristic parts of our lowland landscapes. 
Let others labour away at long poems, and for their pains 
get neglect or oblivion ; Moir is immortalized in many 
short ones, which the Scottish muses may " not willingly 
let die." And that must be a pleasant thought when it 
touches the heart of the mildest and most modest of men, 
as he sits by his family-fire, beside those most dear to him, 
after a day past in smoothing, by his skill, the bed and the 
brow of pain, in restoring sickness to health, in alleviating 
sufferings that cannot be cured, or in mitigating the pangs 
of death. 

Pollok had great original genius, strong in a sacred 
sense of religion. Such of his short compositions as we 
have seen, written in early youth, were but mere GOpies 
of verses, and gave little or no promise of power. But 
his soul was working in the green moorland solitudes 
round about his father's house, in the wild and beautiful 
parishes of Eaglesham and Mearns, separated by thee, O 
Yearn ! sweetest pastoral streams that murmur through 
the west, as. under those broomy and birchen banks and 
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trees, where the gray-linties sing, is formed the clear junc- 
tion of the rills, issuing, the one from the hill spring far 
above the Black- water fall, and the other from the Brother* 
loch. The poet in prime of youth (he died in his twenty- 
seventh year) embarked on a high and adventurous em- 
prise, and voyaged the illimitable deep. His spirit ex- 
panded its wings, and in a holy pride felt tfiem to be 
abroad, as it hovered over the dark abyss. The " Course 
of Time," for so young a man, was a vast achievement. 
The book .he loved best was the Bible, and his style is 
often scriptural. Of our poets he had studied, we believe, 
but Young, Milton, and Byron. He had much to learn in 
composition ; and, had he lived, he would have looked 
almost with humiliation on much that is at present 
eulogized by his devoted admirers. But the soul of poetry 
is there though often dimly enveloped, and many passages 
there are, and long ones too, that heave, and hurry, and 
glow along in a divine enthusiasm. 

" His ears he closed, to listen to the strains 
That Sion bards did consecrate of old, 
And fix'd his Pindus upon Lebanon." 

But there now arises before us such a brotherhood of 
bards as could have been born and bred — nay, frown not, 
fair or gallant Southron — only in Scotland. The bards 
belonging by divine right to the people — the household 
bards of hut and shieling, dear to the dwellers on the hill 
and river sides, and to those who, like the cushats, have 
their nests in the woods. Allan Ramsay, Michael Bruce, 
Robert Fergusson, Robert Burns, James Hogg, and 
though last, not least, Allan Cunningham — the barber, 
the schoolmaster, the sheriff's clerk engrosser, the plough- 
man, the shepherd, the stone-mason ! And has not Scot- 
land reason to be proud of her wigs, her taws, her very 
charges of horning, her plough-cou Iters and the teeth of 
her harrows, her gimmers and her " tarry woo,-' her side 
walls and her gable-ends— seeing that the same minds that 
were busied with such matters, for sake : of a scanty and 
precarious subsistence, have been among the brightest on 
the long roll which Fame,, standing on the mountains, 
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unfolds to the sunshine and the winds, inscribed with the 
names of some of the wide world's most prevailing poets? 
Theocritus was a pleasant pastoral, and Sicilia sees him 
among the stars. But all his dear Idyls together are not 
equal in worth to the single Gentle Shepherd. Habbie's 
Howe is a hallowed place now among the green airy Pent- 
lands. Sacred for ever the solitary murmur of that 
waterfa' ! 

" A flowerie howm, between twa verdant braes, 
Where lasses use to wash and spread their claes ; 
A trotting burnie, wimpling through the ground, 
It's channel pebbles, shining, smooth, and round : 
Here view twa barefoot beauties, clean and clear, 
'Twill please your eye, then gratify your ear ; 
While Jenny, what she wishes discommends, 
And Meg, with better sense, true love defends !" 

"About them, and siclike," is the whole poem. Yet 
" faithful loves shall memorize the song. Without any 
scenery but that of rafters, which overhead fancy may 
suppose a grove, 'tis even yet sometimes acted by rustics 
in the barn, though nothing on this earth will ever persuade 
a humble Scottish lass to take a part in a play ; while 
delightful is felt, even by the lords and ladies of the land, 
the simple drama of lowly life; and we ourselves have 
seen a high-born maiden look " beautiful exceedingly" as 
Patie's Betrothed, kilted to the knee in the kirtle of a shep- 
herdess. 

Fergusson's glory lies in his Farmer's Ingle being the 
rude prototype of the Cottar's Saturday Night. It sug- 
gested the theme to Burns, and from his genius came 
forth that heart-born poem in its perfection. Poor Fer- 
gusson ! he grew mad I When committed — says Camp- 
bell, following Irvine — to the receptacle of the insane, a 
consciousness of his dreadful fate seemed to come over 
him. At the moment of his entrance, he uttered a wild 
cry of despair, which was re-echoed by a shout from all 
the inmates of the dreadful mansion, and led an impres- 
sion of inexpressible horror on the friends who had the 
task of attending him. His mother, being in extreme 

vol. ii. 22 
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poverty, had do other mode of disposing of him. A re- 
mittance, which she received a few days after from a more 
fortunate son, who was abroad, would have enabled her to 
support the expense of affording him attendance in her 
own house ; but the aid did not arrive till the poor maniac 
had expired. On his first visit to Edinburgh, Burns traced 
out the grave of Fergusson, and placed a monument over 
it at his own expense, inscribed with verses of appropriate 
feeling. And thus honoured, his name, though somewhat 
dim now, survives, nor ever will wane away utterly the 
melancholy light. 

Like a strong man, rejoicing to run a race, we behold 
Burns, in his golden prime ; and glory beams from the 
peasant's head, far and wide over Scotland. See the 
shadow tottering to the tomb ! frenzied with fears of a 
prison — for some five pound debt — existing, perhaps, but 
in his diseased imagination — for, alas ! sorely diseased it 
was, and he too, at last, seemed something insane, — he 
escapes that disgrace in the grave. Buried with his bones 
be all remembrances of his miseries ! But the spirit of 
song, which was his true spirit, unpolluted and unfallen, 
lives, and breathes, and has its being, in the peasant-life 
of Scotland ; his songs, which are as household and sheep- 
fold words, consecrated by the charm that is in all the 
heart's purest affections, love and piety, and the joy of 
grief, shall never decay, till among the people have de- 
cayed the virtues which they celebrate, and by which they 
were inspired ; and should some dismal change in the 
skies ever overshadow the sunshine of our national cha- 
racter, and savage storms end in sullen stillness, which is 
moral death, in the poetry of Burns the natives of happier 
lands will see how noble was once the degenerated race 
that may then be looking down disconsolately on the dim 
grass of Scotland with the unuplifled eyes of cowards and 
slaves. 

Among hills that once were a forest, and still bear that 
name, and by the side of a river not unknown in song, 
lying in his plaid on a brae among the " woolly people," 
see another true son of genius — The Ettrick Shepherd. 

We are never so happy as in praising James ; but pas- 
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toral poets are the most incomprehensible of God's crea- 
tures ; and here is one of the best of them all, who con- 
fesses the Chaldee, and denies the Noctes ! 
" The Queen's Wake is a garland of fair forest flowers, 
bound with a band of rushes from the moor. It is not a 
poem — not it — nor was it intended to be so ; you might as 
well call a bright bouquet of flowers a flower, which, by 
the by, we do in Scotland. Some of the ballads are very 
beautiful ; one or two even splendid ; most of them spi- 
rited ; and the worst far better than the best that ever was 
written by any bard in danger of being a blockhead. 
" Kilmeny" alone places our (ay, our) Shepherd among 
the undying ones. London soon loses all memory of 
lions, let them visit her in the shape of any animal they 
please. But the heart of the forest never forgets. It 
knows no such word as absence. The death of a poet 
there, is but the beginning of a life of fame. His songs 
no more perish than do flowers. There are no annuals in 
the forest. All are perennial ; or if they do indeed die, 
their fadings away are invisible in the constant succession 
—the sweet unbroken series of everlasting bloom. So 
will it be in his native haunts with the many songs of the 
Ettrick Shepherd. The lochs may be drained — corn may 
grow where once the Yarrow flowed — nor is such change 
much more unlikely than in the olden time would have 
been thought the extirpation of all the vast oak-woods, 
where the deer trembled to fall into the den of the wolf, 
and the wild boar harrowed beneath the eagle's eyrie. All. 
extinct now ! But obsolete never shall be the Shepherd's 
plaintive or pawky, his melancholy or merry, lays. The 
ghost of" Mary Lee" will be seen in the moonlight coming 
down the hills ; the " Witch of Fife" on the clouds will 
still bestride her besom ; and the " Gude Gray Cat" will 
mew in imagination, were even the last mouse on his last 
legs, and the feline species swept off by war, pestilence, 
and famine, and heard to purr no more ! 

And now, thank heaven ! — you will say with us — we 
are brought within touch of the broad back and shoulders 
of Allan Cunningham. For a long time past we have 
seen them in the gloom of the vista. We knew not but 
that it might be a shadow — but we have come in contact 
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with firm flesh and blood. Honest Allan ! So was the 
mighty minstrel pleased to call him, in spite of that wild 
youthful trick of his on poor Cromek. " Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song" indeed ! Some snatches 
of old strains there were ; and these were sufficient to 
inspire a kindred genius, which whispered many more 
" so sweetly, completely," in the ear of Love. 

All persons— in Scotland, and they are too few in our 
cities — of any poetical feeling, or knowledge of poetry, 
who took the trouble of caring about the produce of native 
genius that might not have yet gained itself a name, saw 
in these u Remains,"so many fine touches of nature, so 
many sweet glimpses of fancy, that they desired to learn 
something of the obscure, but manifestly no common man, 
who had in this strange way ventured, with doubts and 
fears, to try what the world might think of such verses as 
his, composed, perhaps, during the very hours of labour, 
or at gloaming, when his hand had let down the mallet, 
and as his heart was free. All the initiated soon saw 
through the harmless disguise ; and the name of Allan 
Cunningham soon began to be known, though a good many 
years elapsed before it was familiar to the public. Mark 
Macrabin, or the Covenanter, a prose tale of great power, 
which appeared in this periodical, was highly appreciated ; 
so were a series of tales and traditions which he published 
in the London Magazine, and afterwards in a separate 
form, in two volumes. We believe that they have not had 
a very wide circulation ,* but nobody can read them without 
admiration of the author's genius. 

All their scenes are laid in the south of Scotland, and 
almost all in his native district ; an intimate knowledge, of 
course, is shown in them of all that is most interesting and 
impressive in the life and character of their inhabitants 
now, or of old ; and some of them, in respect of circum- 
stance, incident, and event, as well as sentiment, passion, 
and character, are admirable stories too, although they are, 
in general, more distinguished by excellence of the latter 
than of the former kind. Their chief fault is, we think, 
too much elaboration both of imagery and passion ; and 
included in that, a style of language not sufficiently varied, 
so as to suit the different characters and conditions of the 
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interlocutors in the dialogues, which are lavishly intro- 
duced, and which, though always very eloquent — indeed 
often too much so — and frequently most poetical — perhaps 
sometimes too much so, likewise — do, oftener than we 
could wish, get a little wearisome from the monotony of 
their manner, and a certain rich sameness which palls 
upon the sense of beauty, till it longs for a barer board 
and simpler fare. Mr. Cunningham some years ago pro- 
duced a dramatic poem, Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, imbued 
with a fine, bold, martial spirit, and full of fresh descriptions 
of natural objects ; but his reputation as a poet has, per- 
haps, been raised higher, and more widely spread, by 
songs and ballads occasionally appearing in the annuals, 
and other periodicals, than by any of his other and more 
ambitious efforts ; and no wonder— for the most felicitous 
of them are exquisite, and a few that have been set to 
music, have become blended with the popular poetry of 
Britain. 

But highly as the public had by this time estimated 
Allan Cunningham's talents, it was not prepared, we sus- 
pect, to receive from his hands such a work as the " Lives 
of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects." In these 
volumes (five, we think, in number ?) he has shown the 
most searching sagacity, the finest and truest taste — the 
taste of genius — and wide and accurate knowledge of the 
works and peculiar faculties of the most eminent artists. 
In treating of their personal characters, which it was his 
duty to do, he has spoken as man should speak of man, 
boldly and freely, in all cases where moral qualities lie in 
the open light, and where there can be " no mistake." 
But, at the same time, Allan is reverential ; and never un- 
authorizedly lifts up the veil from before those frailties 
incident to all human virtue, and surely not to be exposed 
to the eyes of the world then only when to virtue it has 
pleased God to add the gift of genius. Allan's style, in 
these volumes, is wonderfully improved since the time he 
wrote his Tales and Traditions. It is terse, precise, and 
compact ; but animated, too, earnest, and eloquent. Nor 
is it without the charm of a certain quaintness, character- 
istic of a man who loves to take his own way in feeling, 
thinking, speaking, and writing ; and who, knowing that 
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there is do self-conceit in that, cares not though " small 
critics, wielding their delicate pens," accuse him of it, and 
even set down to the score of affectation, mannerisms 
which are the growth and the genial growth too, of a 
strong and fearless nature. We regard the work of which 
we now speak, as, under all circumstances, one of the most 
remarkable in our literature. It is already one of the 
British classics. 



o SONG-WRITItfG. 

BURNS. 

(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 1839.) 

No composition, not even a sonnet, seems to us to con- 
centrate within 30 small a bound so much delight and so 
much difficulty as a good song. We cannot say of it what 
was said, by a sweet poet, of the ribbon that encircled his 
mistress's waist— 

" A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that's good, and all that's fair." 

Minor poetry, however pleasing or perfect, must never be 
exalted to the same level with the sublimer efforts of the 
muse — with those massive monuments of poetic genius, in 
which wisdom and beauty are united with majesty and 
power — in which the susceptibilities and destinies of the 
human soul are better developed than, even in the loftiest 
attainments of pure science, and in which ordinary minds 
find a source at once of docile veneration and of pious 
pride. Yet as the epos, or the drama, abstractly, are supe- 
rior to the sonnet or the song, in the same, or rather in a 
still greater proportion, does a good poem of the slenderest 
style transcend a bad epic or tragedy. There is far less 
difference between the Iliad and the Flowers of the Forest ', 
than between the Flowers of the Forest and the Antedilu- 
vians. The popular lyric, however, is not slender, though 
it is not a long-sustained, exertion of poetry. Within its 
limited extent it affords scope for very high talent, and 
exercises in its perfection a very powerful sway. The 
best feelings of our nature may and must be here addressed ; 
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the fairest, the vividest images must be evoked ; the ideas 
must be developed in the most rapid and direct manner ; 
the language must be eminently precise, polished, and ap- 
propriate. Every thought must go straight to the hearer's 
heart — every word must speak magically to the ear and 
the fancy. The choice of a subject for a song, is as diffi- 
cult as the task of doing justice to that subject. Its essence 
add object imply that the theme shall be popular but not 
commonplace; simple and single in its conception, but 
stirring and striking in its progress, and in its close com- 
plete and satisfying, and producing, for the most part, a 
sober and subdued surprise. Any thing flat or feeble — 
any thing subtle or strained — is out of the question. Homer 
may sometimes nod, and may almost in his slumbers ap- 
proach within a measureable distance of M 'Henry's snore ; 
but Sappho and Alcaeus must always be wide awake. The 
epic, the didactic, the Pindaric poet, may be sometimes 
turbid as the torrent, or dark as the sea ; but the song- 
writer must be clear and transparent as the living fountain 
or the pebbled stream. His work must have the purity, 
the ease, the modesty, of nature ; and it must have an- 
other of nature's attributes, which perfect art can alone 
approach, that of wearing the freshness of novelty on the 
hundredth repetition. 

" Enough," perhaps our reader may say, after the prince 
in Rasselas; " you have convinced me that no man can 
write a song." But such a conclusion would be rash and 
erroneous. Innumerable lyric jewels are to be found in 
the treasuries of poetic genius. In all times, and in all 
tongues, songs have been written and sung, realizing 
enough of their proper attributes to delight the hearts and 
live in the memories of the multitude, while they were 
capable of pleasing the most fastidious and baffling the 
most critical. How many a palace, how many a cottage, 
how many solitary glens and crowded alleys have re- 
sounded, and at this hour resound, with vocal verse, in 
which the spirit of poetry is breathed around with more 
or less of power and loveliness, exhilarating the happy, 
cheering the sad, softening the sullen, and reclaiming the 
depraved ! The themes which befit the lyric muse are 
not many, but they are exhaustless ; they may be dis- 
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figured in their form, or perverted from their purpose, but 
they are in their nature noble and good. Love is the 
essence of them all — love in all its forms and phases ; 
whether the love of lovers, or of friends, or of kindred, or 
of patriots, for the dear objects which engage their hearts 
— love, whether exulting in the happiness of hope, and pre- 
sence, and enjoyment, or enduring the trials of absence, 
disappointment, and despair. Years and ages roll over the 
world, yet the oldest forms of lyrical beauty are ever new 
t— yet the same field is ever yielding new fruits, with all 
the unabating fertility which marked its golden prime. 

The best songs are often produced by those who are 
not professed, or professional poets ; by those who do not 
write at all except when the heart prompts them ; by those 
whose compositions can never be successful except when 
their power of pleasing is their only recommendation* 
When art or ambition have any share in the production, 
nature, which is the essence of song- writing, is liable to be 
forgotten or displaced. The apparent slightness of the 
effort required for a song, creates a temptation more than 
in any other kind of poetry, to supply, by mechanical 
facility, what can only be produced by sincere enthusiasm. 
If a right standard of lyric poetry be adopted, it is mani- 
fest that it cannot be hurriedly or superficially composed. 
Moments of inspiration, we presume, are of rare occur- 
rence among the best poets ; and these, must in every de- 
partment, be solicited and improved by reflection and 
labour. The comparative narrowness of the path, indeed, 
in this peculiar region of poetry, increases the necessity 
of care and consideration to avoid running into old ruts, 
and to discover any original tract of thought and feeling. 
'We should expect, therefore, that no one man could possi- 
bly produce more than a very few of such compositions, 
and many of our most popular songs seem to be the unique 
productions of their authors. The orator of a single 
speech has been considered a prodigy ; but experience 
would not lead us to say the same thing of a poet whose 
reputation rested on a single song. 

In modern times, however, a variety of causes have 
combined to make fertility, at least, as remarkable a cha- 
racteristic of lyric talent as perfection of execution. Not 
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to mention inferior names, Burns and Moore, in our own 
time and that of our fathers, have each produced more 
songs than in other ages would have distinguished any 
twenty writers of genius* Burns is the reputed author or 
emendator of about two hundred and fifty lyrics, while the 
songs of Moore are as the sands of the sea-shore. We 
strongly suspect, that to the works of the best poets who 
write with such fertility in a limited department, the maxim 
of Martial must necessarily apply : Sunt bona, sunt qua* 
dam mediocria, sunt mala pluka. We lament and we 
condemn this consequence. We consider that any system 
is bad under which poetry of this description is hurriedly 
huddled up, and cast into the world with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head, to the injury alike of the writer's reputa- 
tion and the depression of the standard of poetical excel- 
lence. There will always be abundance of clippers and coin- 
ers to pass off counterfeit money on the unwary. But poets, 
like princes, should be niggardly of their name and coun- 
tenance, and chary of depreciating the legal currency, of 
which they exercise the control, by issuing from their 
mint what has not been tried and tested as fine gold. 

In the two examples to which we have referred, the in- 
ducements which led to this fault were not altogether the 
same. The Bard of Erin, we believe, has, in his day re- 
ceived for his lyrical effusions no inconsiderable amount 
of currency of a more substantial kind : and, however 
much it may have come to, we sincerely wish it had been 
more. With regard to the case of our Scottish minstrel, 
we must say, that, after an attentive and repeated perusal 
of the Thomson Correspondence, we have arrived delibe- 
rately at the conviction, that pecuniary recompense was 
not the incentive, as it was certainly not the result, of his 
lyric labours. The sum of five pounds, forced upon him 
by the most solemn adjurations at the commencement of 
his task, and five pounds more given on his death-bed, but 
which, we believe, was not needed, and never used, 
amount to a much less remuneration per song than Mr. 
Willison Glass was in the habit of receiving from every 
mason-lodge or private patron with whose name he might 
fill up the dedication of his poetical circulars. This calcu- 
lation fully exonerates Burns from any suspicion that he 
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wrote for money ; but the result was nearly the same as 
if his motive had been less disinterested. He was encou- 
raged and urged by others to write songs beyond the power 
of any poet's productiveness; and the humility or blind 
devotion of those to whom they were furnished, prevented 
them from exercising that strictness of control which was 
necessary to correct error or suppress mediocrity. Tho 
idea sometimes come3 across our minds, that the fortunes 
of our great Scottish poet might indeed have been very 
different, if his fate had connected him with a spirit so 
frank, so independent, so liberal, and so enterprising, as 
that which animated a dear and lamented friend of our 
own, of whose name it can never be necessary to make 
express mention in the pages of Maga. We should pro- 
bably, in such a case, have reaped still richer fruits than 
we possess from the genius of Burns ; and we might not 
have had the pain of seeing his more mature productions 
dishonoured, by an association with many rude and shape* 
less efforts that ought never to have seen the light. 

It is our purpose, in one or two articles, to apply the flail 
and the fanners to the lyrical works of these two national 
poets, labouring, to the best of our capacity, to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, the solid and salubrious material 
of the staff of life from the husks and refuse with which it 
is too intimately commingled. We shall treat of these 
two eminent writers in connexion, not that we think them 
altogether equal or similar to each other ; but because each 
has justly earned for himself the name of a national poet, 
as well as a wide possession of general popularity, and 
each has much in his writings to praise, and not a little to 
reprehend. 

We begin with Burns ; and we shall first of all notice 
some of those songs which we think faulty or indifferent, 
and which, therefore, we could have wished might have 
remained in the author's repositories, as conveyancers say, 
undelivered at the time of his death. Let it be observed, 
that we have not the horror that some people entertain 
about posthumous publication. It may sometimes be an 
evil when intrusted to indiscreet hands, but, if judiciously 
conducted, it is psychologically curious, and critically very 
valuable. It is of infinite importance to literary students 
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to see the crude conceptions of a man of genius in the very 
bud, or only half blown, and thence to learn the degrees 
by which excellence may be attained. From such revela- 
tions the timid may acquire confidence, and the rash cau- 
tion. The comparison between the compositions thus 
found to have been delayed or suppressed, and those 
finished works of genius which have finally received their 
author's approval, must prevent any injury to public taste, 
and must even tend to its improvement. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing when an author, in his own lifetime, tempted 
to put out of his hands productions which have not yet 
received the last polish of the file, or which may, perhaps, 
be incapable of taking it ; and we greatly deplore any 
system of things that tends to such a result. It is itself a 
flagrant violation, and its example involves a wide-spread 
disregard of that rule of " being perfect," which, in diffe- 
ent though not discordant ways, ought equally to be the 
aim of the poet and the Christian. 

Let it not be supposed that, in the review of Burns's 
songs which we are now to attempt, the proposal to point 
out his faults implies any indifference to his excellencies, 
or any want of admiration for his high and manly genius. 
Much that we are here to write, will show how reverently 
we think of him ; and a criticism upon that part of his 
compositions, which, on the whole, we think the most vul- 
nerable, can never imply that we are blind to the innume- 
rable beauties which are scattered throughout his works* 
The pathos, the humour, the strong judgment, the lively 
fancy, the terse diction, which characterize all Burns's 
masterpieces, and which are to be found alike in his best 
songs as in other parts of his poetry, make it impossible 
that criticism, fairly and impartially conducted, can have 
any other result than that of raising the estimate of his 
powers while placing it upon a firmer foundation. It is 
because he was a man of high genius, and because he 
exerts over all men, and more especially over his country- 
men, the dominion that genius is heir to, that we desire to 
point out, along with his merits, those errors from which 
we could have wished him to be free. Assuredly, we 
would willingly accept of another such man, (though, when 
shall we look upon his like again?) even with all the faults 
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which we are about to condemn. But if another such 
should ever arise, we would desire to make him more per- 
fect than his predecessor in care, and diligence, and taste : 
and we still more would labour to recommend these quali- 
ties to the poets whom we are more likely to see, and in 
whom the same blemishes, With an inferior portion of 
genius, would be far less tolerable. We consider no poet 
to be exempt from criticism, in the liberal sense of the 
word ; and, whenever criticism speaks, she must speak 
honestly and frankly, not fearing to touch the best, and 
still less to touch their next best, where she sees any in- 
fringement of the immutable principles of beauty or truth* 
, We must further observe, by way of preface, that, in 
criticising the writings of a man like Burns, it is not to 
be supposed that we should ever have to find fault with a 
total emptiness of thought or absence of elegance. It was 
probably as impossible for him to have written a silly or 
absolutely dull song, as it would have been for Burke, in 
any mood of negligence, to have conversed in downright 
drivel. The defects we shall have to detect are of a dif- 
ferent kind, consisting either in individual blots disfiguring 
a form otherwise fair, or in an inferior degree of that beauty 
and finish which are essential to lyric poetry. Let it be 
remembered, also, that Burns became latterly anxious to 
revise the songs which he had written — a consideration 
which does not dispense with the duty of observing their 
defects, but which exculpates him from the suspicion of 
over-estimating their merits. 

We now commence our task by selecting some of the 
most conspicuous examples of songs which, in our opinion, 
the poet should have been advised to withhold as unworthy 
of his genius, at least in the state in which they appear. 
Our selection shall chiefly be made from Mr. Thomson's 
Collection or Correspondence, which, from its authorita- 
tive and prominent character, as well as from the great 
beauty of many of the songs contained in it, ought to have 
excluded every thing that was not excellent. 

What has the following to recommend it, except one or 
two smooth lines here and there ?— - 
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" True-hearted was he, the sad swain o' the Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the banks o' the Ayr, 

But by the sweet side o' the Nith's winding river, 
Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fair : 

" To equal young Jessie seek Scotland all over ; 

To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain ; 
Grace, beauty, and elegance, fetter her lover, 

And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 

" O fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning, 

And sweet is the lily at evening close ; 
But in the fair presence o' lovely young Jessie, 

Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. 

" Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring, 
Enthroned in her een he delivers his law ; 

And still to her charms she alone is a stranger, 
Her modest demeanour's the jewel of a'. 

The versification of this song seems to us to be deadened 
by the absence of rhyme in the first and third lines of the 
quatrain, while the ideas generally are tame and the ex- 
pressions prosaic. Elegance is an attribute of heroines 
that should not be mentioned in song, however it may be 
admired in reality. " Sweet is the lily at evening close," 
will not scan without a mispronunciation. The images 
of love sitting in her smile " a wizard ensnaring," and 
delivering his law " enthroned in her een" have not much 
happiness, and are inconsistent with simplicity. " Still to 
her charms she alone is a stranger," has as little of poetry 
in it for a concluding thought, as can well be imagined. 

The following song is declared by Mr. Thomson to be 
" quite enchanting." Read it carefully, and say if you 
are of the same opinion. 

" Blythe ha'e I been on yon hill, 

As the lambs before me ; 
Careless ilka thought and free, 

As the breeze flew o'er me : 
Now nae langer sport and play, 

Mirth or sang can please me ; 
Lesley is sae fair and coy, 

Care and anguish seize me. 
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" Heavy, heavy, is the task, 

Hopeless love declaring : 
Trembling, I dow nocht but glovvr, 

Sighing, dumb, despairing ! 
If she winna ease the thraws 

In ray bosom swelling, 
Underneath the grass-green sod 

Soon maun be my dwelling." 

We own we do not feel the power of any mighty magic 
in these lines. We have read them several times, and 
still feel much " in our ordinary," as the phrase is. They 
appear to us to be poorly imagined, and extremely ill 
written. What is meant by " as the lambs before me ?" 
Is it in the same sense as " my father the deacon afore 
me ?" the lambs that preceded me 1 or the lambs in my 
presence? What, again, is the meaning of the fourth 
line — " as the breeze flew o'er me ?" Is it a comparison 
of a circumstance ? Does it mean " while the breeze flew 
o'er me V or, " as the breeze that flew o'er me ?" In the 
one way it is idle, in the other ungrammatical. " Sport 
and play," prefixed to " mirth or, sang," are weak and 
mean. " Care and anguish seize me," is veritable Vaux- 
hall. The second stanza is to us still less enchanting than 
the first. " Trembling, J dow nocht but glowr, sighing, 
dumb, despairing," is melancholy, but certainly not gen- 
tlemanlike 1 It strongly represents the stupor of a village 
imbecile. " If she winna ease the thraws in my bosom 
swelling" is so poorly and almost ludicrously expressed, 
that it reconciles us to consigning the supposed lover to 
his long home in the next couplet without a single pang. 
Let any man attempt to sing this song in a mixed com- 
pany, to its tune of the Quaker's wife, in the most pathetic 
style, and we venture to predict that, from the word 
" glowr," to the conclusion, the whole table, and more 
particularly the young ladies, who have by far the surest 
sense of the beautiful or ridiculous, will be convulsed with 
laughter, beginning with a titter or grin and increasing 
gradually to a guffaw. 

We are not sure whether the next sample is inserted in 
Mr. Thomson's Collection, though it is to be found in the 
Correspondence. We are sure it should not have appeared 
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in either. It is needless to point out the faults and feeble- 
nesses, which almost overlay the germs of fancy and feel- 
ing which it contains. 

44 While larks with little wing 

Fann'd the pure air, 
Tasting the breathing spring, 

Forth I did fare ; . 
Gay the sun's golden eye 
Peep'd o'er the mountains high ; 
Such thy morn ! did I cry, 

Phillis the fair. 

44 In each bird's careless song 

Glad did I share ; 
While yon wild-flowers among, 

Chance led me there ; 
Sweet to the opening day, 
Rusebuds bent the dewy spray ; 
Such thy bloom ! did I say, 

Phillis the fair. 

44 Down in a shady walk, 

Doves cooing were ; 
I mark'd the cruel hawk 

Caught in a snare : 
So kind may Fotune be, 
Such make his destiny, 
He who would injure thee, 

Phillis the fair." 

To the song next in our list, our objections are of a dif- 
ferent, and, some of our readers may think, of a more 
doubtful nature. 

44 Now rosy May comes in wi' flowers, 
To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers ; 
And now comes in my happy hours 
To wander wi' my Davie. 

44 Meet me on the warlock knowe, 

Dainty Davie, dainty Davie, 
There I'll spend the day wi' you, 

My ain dear dainty Davie. 
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The crystal waters round us fa', 
The merry birds are lovers a', 
The scented breezes round us blaw, 

A-wandering wi' my Davie. 

" When purple morning starts the hare, 
To steal upon her early fare, 
Then through the dews I will repair 
To meet my faithful Davie. 

" When dayV expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws o' Nature's rest, 
I flee to his arms I lo'e best, 
And that's my ain dear Davie. 

" Meet me on the warlock knowe, 

Bonny Davie, dainty Davie, 
There I'll spend the day wi' you, 

My ain dear dainty Davie. 

There is here a great deal of sweetness, cheerfulness, 
and beauty; but their effect is not, to our taste, what it 
ought to have been. The opening of the song reminds us, 
though by a feeble reflection, of other delightful lines, the 
offspring of a greater than Burns, and with the whole of 
which the slenderest excuse will justify us in adorning our 
pages. 

*' Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May % who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail ! bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire : 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long." 

In their own sphere, the verses with which Burns begins 
the song under consideration, seem to promise a not un- 
worthy echo of the May-day melody which the high-priest 
of the muses had already sounded. But, alas I the delu- 
sion is soon dissipated. When we find that the great 
theme of gladness and source of inspiration, in the poem, 

vol. ii. 23 
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is to be the prospect of wandering " wi' Davie," we feel 
half ashamed of our rising enthusiasm ; and when it 
further appears that the individual in question rejoices in 
the epithet of " Dainty" — " Dainty Davie" — the affair is 
involved in still greater embarrassment. We are of a 
totally different opinion from Juliet in the matter of names ; 
and are indeed on that subject of nearly the same mind 
with Mr. Shandy. It may be of very little moment to a 
young lady in love, whether her hero is a Montague or a 
Capulet ; but if the alternative lay between one of those 
patronymics and that of Tomkins, or Tims, we are in- 
clined to think that even Juliet would have been staggered. 
The farce of Mr. H., though deservedly damned as a 
whole, was at least successful as a demonstration of the 
doctrine for which we are now contending. Christian 
names are certaintly not less important than surnames, 
and in songs are rather more so, as we do not think it is 
usual to give the surname in a lyric. To David generally, 
even to Sir David, we have a strong objection except in 
his proper place, and would almost here have preferred 
Solomon or Samuel. "Davie," the diminutive, does not 
much mend the matter ; and, on the whole, we think that 
the gentleman whose image is so intimately blended with 
the flowers of May, would, by some other name, have 
smelt more odoriferously, and would probably have been 
most effective in an anonymous form. The functions at- 
tributed to the reverend hero of the original ditty, were 
congenial with the name of Dainty Davie, under which he 
was designated. But the lady, who, in Burns's song, ex- 
hibits so just an appreciation of vernal scenery, should 
have been matched with a lover bearing a less vulgar ap- 
pellation, or should have kept the vulgarity as much as 
possible in the background. 

Laying out of view the unfortunate burden with which 
we consider it to be weighed down, the imagery in the 
song, generally, is pastoral and pleasing. These lines, — . 

" The crystal waters round us fit', 

The merry birds are lovers a\ 
The scented breezes round us blaw," 

are redolent of youth and joy, and almost every thing 
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that they should be. The epithet of " crystal" to falling 
waters, however, is of doubtful propriety, as crystal falling 
in any shape is rather a nervous idea. We feel a stronger, 
and we think a more substantial objection, to the picture 
in the last verse, of day " expiring, and drawing the cur- 
tain of Nature's rest." We are not so fastidious as to re- 
pudiate all similitudes that may be borrowed from artificial 
or mechanical objects. We can, without aversion, think 
of the moon as the " refulgent lamp of night :" and would 
even occasionally, as here, allow the upholsterer to bear 
his part. To despise the " curtain-drawing" of Burns, in 
a simple song, would be unjust in any who are willing to 
admire in a sacred hymn a metaphor of Milton, which gives 
us still more of the details and drapery of the bed-cham- 
ber : — 

" So when the sun in bed, 
CurtairCd with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave." 

What we object to in the stanza now before us, is not that 
the curtain should be drawn, but that this should be done by 
" Day" when represented as " expiring ;" an expression 
which in an imaginative passage of this kind, must be 
taken in a literal, and not in a reflected sense. Drawing 
the curtain would be appropriate enough in a person 
going to sleep ; but, in one " expiring," it is never needed, 
and not often attempted. The figure of death thus pre- 
sented to us, in a scene of peace and joy, is incongruous 
and painful. 

We would further observe, with reference to this song, 
that Mr. Thomson's usual censorial powers seem to have 
been lulled into a slumber when he allowed it to pass 
without question. Mr. Thomson is as vigilant as a kirk- 
session to discover any impropriety of conduct, or even to 
entertain afama in the case of the heroes and heroines of 
the older songs ; and it is surprising that he should not 
have perceived the suspicious position of " Dainty Davie" 
and his female admirer. They certainly do not appear to 
be residing together as married persons, otherwise there 
would be no occasion for their frequent assignations on the 
" warlock knowe ;" and, therefore, the lady's flying to her 
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Davie's arms, when " Day draws the curtain of Nature's 
rest," is a feature in the case that " rigour," or " advice 
with scrupulous heed," would have pronounced to be at 
least as dangerous as most things of the kind in the old 
school. 

These are not scruples that would occur to ourselves, 
who are always disposed to put the best construction on 
the behaviour of young people ; but they are unanswerable 
objections, as against Mr. Thomson, who carried his views 
so far as to pronounce the delightful old song of " Saw ye 
my father" to be both indelicate and silly. Burns was of 
a different opinion there on both points, and so are we. 
The strain we now refer to is old, indeed, and in one 
sense simple ; but we see not the silliness. What is there 
silly in the " lassie's" bargain with the bird that was. her 
only time-teller, that, if he was faithful to his office, 

"His breast it shall be of the bonny beaten gowd, 
And his wings of the silver gray ?" 

Is the catastrophe silly, or is it sweetly poetical ? 

" The cock proved fkuse, and untrue he was, 
For he crew an hour o'er Boon : 
The lassie thought it day when she sent her love away, 
And it was but a glimpse of the moon." 

"A lament for the loss of one precious hour of sweet and 
secret love, seems to us to indicate both " sense and sen- 
sibility," and the premature anticipation of dawn, from 
a fitful effulgence of the waning moon, is both graphically 
and poetically pleasing. Have we not, in the highest 
poetry, the same subject handled in a somewhat similar, 
though it may be in a superior style, as superior as the 
genius of Shakspeare over that of all other men ? And 
shall we not admire the reflection, in our own homely and 
nameless minstrel, of the same burning spirit that gave 
birth to the doubts and delusions of Juliet and her lover, 
when fearfully watching the approach of dawn, and 
avaricious of every moment that the night would grant 
them? The mistake in the one case is in the cock, in 
giving warning too soon ; in the other, it is in the fond 
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lover refusing to believe a warning that was almost too 
late. But a parallel between the situations is, to our minds, 
easily drawn ; and in each of the representations, after its 
own kind and measure, we can admire the feeling of 
tenderness and beauty which prompted the poetry. 

" Jul. Wilt thou be gone 1 it is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear : 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale ; look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds ill ydnder east : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops: 
I must begone and live ; or stay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I : 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore, stay yet, thou need'st not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content so thou wilt have it so. 
I'll say yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
Tt* but the pale reflex of Cynthia s brow : 
Nor that is not the lark whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads; 
I have more care to stay, than will to go ; 
Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it so." 

With regard to the question of indelicacy, the old song 
of " Saw ye my father," appears to us to have at least as 
little of that blemish as the modern one of " Dainty Davie," 
which we have above considered. But why should we 
suspect indelicacy where it is not necessarily to be inferred ? 
Manners are one thing and morals another : nor are all 
things alike blamable in different circumstances. What 
might be very hazardous and very horrible in Mr. Thom- 
son or Miss Tomkins, may, in the case of Johnnie and 
Jeannie, be safe and innocent. In the humble ranks of 
life, through all parts of the world, interviews between 
lovers, strong in love and in honesty, have taken place at 
midnight as blamelessly as at noon. But, besides, if we 
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are driven to it, why not suppose a private marriage, as 
in the case of Romeo and Juliet 1 Marriages are easily 
contracted in Scotland ; and the admirable judgment and 
speech of Sir William Scott in the Dalrymple case has 
put such proceedings on a footing perfectly secure and 
satisfactory, at least for all the purposes of poetry, if not 
of practice. Evil to him who evil thinks. For our part, 
we are willing to go to the stake in defence of our firm 
belief, that the conduct of Johnny and his mistress in the 
old song, however it is to be explained, would be found 
perfectly unexceptionable, if we knew the whole parti- 
culars. 

" Saw ye my father,- 9 however, was not admissible into 
the Thomson collection ; and therefore, contrary to Burns's 
own conscience and conviction, the task was imposed on 
him of supplying its place by one more pure or more 
prudish. Let us now see iiow that task was fulfilled :— 

" Where are the joys I have met in the morning, 

That danced to the lark's early song 1 
Where is the peace that awaited my wandering, 

At evening the wild woods among 1 

" No more a-winding the coarse of yon river, 

And marking sweet flow Vets so fair : 
No more I trace the light footsteps of pleasure, 

But sorrow and sad-sighing care. 

" Is it that summer's forsaken our valleys, 

And grim surly winter is near ? 
No, no, the bees humming round the gay roses, 

Proclaim it the pride of the year. 

"Fain would I hide what I fear to discover, 

Yet long, long too well have I known, 
All that has caused this wreck in my bosom, 

Is Jenny, fair Jenny, alone. 

" Time cannot aid me, my griefs are immortal, 

Nor hope dare a comfort bestow ; 
Come, then, enamoured, and fond of my anguish, 
, Enjoyment I'll seek in my wo." 
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In its kind, the opening of this song is good. We are 
not, however, pleased with the strained fancy of joys 
" dancing" in the morning to the lark's song. The lines — 

"Where is the peace that awaited my wandering 
At evening the wild woods among," 

are natural and touching. The second and third verses 
are fair, though with here and there a clumsy expression. 
The two last verses, we take leave to say, are about as 
bad as ever were written. When personally introduced 
to the heroine of this sentimental strain, we involuntarily, 
and with more justice, exclaim with Mrs. Quickly, " Ven- 
geance of Jenny's case ! fie on her, never name her !" — 
" My griefs are immortal," — " Enamoured, and fond of 
my anguish," — " Enjoyment I'll seek in my wo," — are 
frigid exaggerations, or absolute fustian. 

We might dwell, alas ! much longer on this part of our 
task ; but we have greater pleasure in proceeding to notice 
the best among those songs of Burns, which we consider 
to be worthy of his high genius, and of the lyrical repu- 
tation which they have obtained for him. We shall point 
out in these the beauties which appear to us to be most 
solid and conspicuous ; but shall not spare to animadvert 
also on the blemishes or inequalities by which their value 
is alloyed. We shall divide the subjects of our conside- 
ration into three classes, though each sometimes merges 
into the other — songs of spirit, songs of tenderness, and 
songs of merriment. 

No song, perhaps, has been oftener sung or quoted, or 
is more completely identified with Bums's name, than the 
" Address of Bruce to his Army at Bannockburn." Though 
it probably dwells in the memories of all, let us lay it be- 
fore our readers, and offer a few observations upon its 
merits. 

44 Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Brace has aflen led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory ! 
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*' Now'8 the day and now's the hour ; 
See the front of battle low'r. 
See approach proud Edward's power, 
Chains and slavery ! 

" Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave 1 — 

Let him turn and flee ! 

" Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw 7 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa'? — 
Let him on wi' me ! 

" By oppression's woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 

** Lay the proud usurper low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ; 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do or die !" 

We have so often sung or murmured to ourselves this 
impressive song — we have so often heard it said and sung 
by others — it has so long been established in our imagina- 
tions as the actual address which preceded and helped to 
gain the battle that secured our country's independence, 
that it is with difficulty we can escape from the engrained 
prepossessions thus produced, and place ourselves in the free 
and indifferent position of liberal critics. We shall try, how- 
ever, to do so ; and shall task ourselves to determine what 
is the precise degree and amount of praise to which this 
poem is intrinsically entitled. When we hear it commended 
as splendid or sublime, and enquire in what particulars it 
exhibits those qualities, we are unable to find a satisfactory 
answer. We discover no profound reflections — no soaring 
imaginations ; we meet with nothing that is not a common 
topic in such a situation — nothing that is unexpectedly 
striking, or touching, or terrible, in the images presented 
to us. In so far as the thoughts are concerned, we ques- 
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tion if there is any thing which a schoolboy might not 
have introduced into a theme on such a subject ; and pro- 
bably, if he had read Galgacus's speech in the life of 
Agricola, a clever schoolboy might have introduced senti- 
ments which were more pointed, if not more pithy. But, 
on the other hand, when we look at it, not as a composi- 
tion of lofty genius or of creative poetry, but as a plain 
and powerful exhortation to a patriotic struggle, and intro- 
duced as a popular versification of ideas suitable to so great 
an occasion, and yet level to the capacities and sympathies 
of all men ; when we observe the vigorous, manly, and 
resolute tone in which those ideas are expressed, and the 
absence of any thing feeble or foreign to the matter at 
issue, we willingly pronounce it to be an admirable exam- 
ple of the martial lyric, and a successful achievement of 
a difficult and honourable task. If the imaginative reader 
finds nothing in it which surpasses the common notions of 
all mankind on so exciting a subject, the universal applause 
with which ordinary minds have received it, is at least a 
proof that it does not in any thing fall short of that stan- 
dard. If the same ideas have often been thought, the 
result of the experiment proves that they have never, or 
not often, been so well expressed. 

We like as well, if not better, what Mr. Thomson plea- 
santly calls a vive-la-bagatelle song, but which, to us, 
appears a rather more serious affair. 

" Is there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, and a 1 that ? 
The coward slave we pass him by, 

And dare be poor for a' that. 
For a' that and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 

" What though on namely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden gray, and a' that? 
Oie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that. 
For a* that and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that ; 
The honest man, though e'er so poor, 

Is king o' men for a' that 
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" Ye see yon birkie ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts and stares, and a* that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a coof for a' that ; 
For a' that and a' that, 

His riband, star, and a' that ; 
The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

"A king can mak' a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a* that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might 

Guid faith he ma una fa that ! 
For a' that and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that: 
The pith o' sense, and pride o* worth, 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

" Then let us pray, that come it may— 

And come it will for a' that — 
That sense and worth o'er a' the earth 

May bear the gree and a' that. 
For a that and a' that, 

. It's comin' yet for a' that, 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that." 

This is plainly written am amore, and is almost perfect 
in its way, though it has little pretension to poetry, and 
is much a satire as a song. However dangerous or de- 
structive its sentiments may be in their excess or misap- 
plication, they are entitled to reverence and sympathy, as 
truths, which, under proper control, are important elements 
in private independence and public liberality. 

There is a wildness and energy in what we are next to 
quote that attains to the sublime, and appears to place it 
very high in the scale of song-writing. 

" As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where the wa'flower scents the dewy air, 

Where th' howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 

" The winds were laid, the air was still, 

The stars they shot alang the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill, 

And the distant echoing glens reply. 
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" The stream adown its hazelly path, 

"Was rushing by the ruined wa's, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 

Whose distant roaring swells and fa's. 

" The cauld blue north was streaming forth 

Her lights, wi' hissing" eerie din ; 
Athort the lift they start and shift, 

Like fortune's favours, tint as win. 

" By heedless chance I turned mine eyes, 
And, by the moonbeam, shook to see 

A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attired as minstrels wont to be. 

" Had I a statue been o' stane, 

His darin' look had daunted me ; 
And on his bonnet graved was plain, 

The sacred posy — Libertie !" 

Our next is a very favourable example of Burns's 
powers : — 

" Their groves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 

Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o' green breckan, 

Wi' the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom: 
Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers, 

Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen ; 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild-flowers, 

A-listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

" Though rich is the breeze in their gay sunny valleys, 

And cauld Caledonia's blast on the wave ; 
Their sweet-scented woodlands that skirt the proud palace, 

What are they ? — the haunt o' the tyrant and slave ! 
The slave's spicy forests, and gold-bubbling fountains, 

The brave Caledonian views with disdain; 
He wanders as free as the winds of his mountains, 

Save love's willing fetters, the chains o'his Jean." 

This, on the whole, is excellent ; it is bold and beau- 
tiful, and has thrilled many thousand Scottish hearts, and 
filled many thousand Scottish eyes with tears, whether at 
home or in distant lands. Nothing can be sweeter in 
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themselves, or by contrast with what precedes them, than 
the lines — 

" Far dearer to me yon lone glen o' green breckan, 
Wi' the barn stealing under the lang yellow broom." 

But the song has faults, and those, too, considerable ones. 
We doubt whether the reason assigned for loving " yon 
humble broom bowers," is not too exclusively confined to 
their connexion with the poet's mistress. Surely we 
prefer the glens of our native land, with their broom and 
their breckan, before the rich regions of the myrtle and 
orange, not merely because they are the haunt of a be- 
loved woman, but also because they are the home of our 
fathers and kindred, the seat of knowledge and piety, the 
domicile of liberty and peace. If it be said that " Jean," 
in her character and virtues, is to be regarded as the type 
of all those excellencies, we think the idea is somewhat 
strained and obscure. 

We are certain, however, that if this allusion was ad- 
missible in the first verse, it is poorly introduced, and 
mawkishly expressed in the conclusion of the second. 
The conceit of the free Caledonian wandering about his 
mountains with only " love's willing fetters, the chains o* 
his Jean," is equally cold and commonplace, and wholly 
unsuitable to the simple and manly character which the 
song should sustain. 

We are naturally led from this last song to notice some 
of those which are more exclusively devoted to the tender 
or gentle affections. We shall give the precedence to 
" Highland Mary." 

" Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfa u Id her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 

CV my sweet Highland Mary. 

" How sweetly bloom'd the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn's blossom; 
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As underneath the fragrant shade 

I clasp'd her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours on angel wings 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

" Wi' mony a vow and lock'd embrace 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And pledging oft to meet again 

We tore ourselves asunder: 
But oh ! fell death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod, and cauld's the clay 

That wraps my Highland Mary. 

u O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I oft hae kiss'd sae fondly ; 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mould'ring now in silent dust 

The heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary." 

We feel this to be, indeed admirable, and fresh from 
the heart ; and if one or two blemishes occur to us in 
style or versification, the sacredness of a love and sorrow 
so beautiful and so sincere, deter us from whispering a 
word of aught but sympathy and reverence. 

What we have next to notice is every way more open 
to criticism. 

" There's auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen, 
He's the king o' guid fellows and wale o' auld men . 
He has gowd in his coffers, he has owsen and kine, 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

" She's as fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
She's as sweet as the evening amang the new hay; 
As blithe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e'e. 

" But oh ! she's an heiress, and Robin's a laird, 
And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard ; 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed 
The wounds I maun hide that will soon be my dead. 
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** The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane ; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane ; 
I wander my lane like a night-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast 

"O had she but been of a lower degree, 
I then might hae hoped she wad smiled upon me! 
O, how past describing had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction no words can express !" 

We much admire the two first verses, which are well 
suited in style and sentiment to a very beautiful and 
pathetic air ; but we think that the rest of the song might, 
on the whole, have been dispensed with, or ought, at least, 
to have been remodelled. 

"A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed, 
The wounds I maun hide that will soon be my dead ;" 

is clumsy and incongruous. " I sigh as my heart it would 
burst in my breast," does not please us, and seems to 
enfeeble a stanza that might have been very good. Some- 
how or other, a "sigh 9 ' is not at all a poetical thing, 
according to our Scotch customs or pronunciations. The 
last verse is positively bad. The question in proportion, 
or the rule of three, stated in the concluding lines, 

" O how past describing had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction no words can express !" 

is much too formal and calculating, and is destitute of any 
felicity of thought or language. 

Of the same mixed character is the following : — 

" O poortith cauld and restless love, 

Ye wreck my peace between ye ! 
Yet poortith a' I could forgi'e, 

An' 'twere na for my Jeanie. 
O why should Fate sic pleasure have 

Life's dearest hands untwining T 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 

Depend on fortune's shining ) 
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" This warld's wealth, when I think on 
It's pride and a 9 the lave o't; 
Fie, fie, on silly coward man 
That he should be the slave o't ! 
O why, &c. 

" Her een, sae bonnie blue, betray 
That she repays my passion ; 
But prudence is her o'erword aye, 
She talks o' rank and fashion. 
O why, &c. 

" O wha can prudence think upon, 
And sic a lassie by him ? 
O what can prudence think upon, 
And sae in love as I ami 
O why, &c. 

" How blest the humble cottar's fate ! 
He woos his simple dearie ; 
The silly bogles, wealth and state, 
Can never make them eerie. 
O why," &c. 

We like the first verse of this song ; and, although the 
personification of Fate, taking "pleasure" in untwining 
life's dearest bands, is not in a style either of Doric sim- 
plicity or of Attic elegance, the chorus is redeemed by 
the touching, though perhaps not very coherent question : 
Why sae sweet a flower as Love should depend on For- 
tune's shining? The rest of the song we think is, on the 
whole, very inferior. Nothing can well be worse than 
the verse— 

" Her een, say bonnie blue, betray 
That she repays my passion ; 
But prudence is her o'erword aye, 
She talks o' rank and fashion. 9 * 

The next verse, " O wha can prudence think upon ?" 
is vigorous and characteristic, though scarcely poetical. 

The song of " Gala Water" is simple and. successful. 
The last verse has much in it of earnestness and beauty. 
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" There's braw braw lads on Yarrow braes. 

That wander through the blooming heather; 
But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
Can match the lads o' Gala water, 

" Bat there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a' I lo'e him better ; 
And I'll be his and he'll be mine, 
The bonnie lad o' Gala water. 

" Altho' his daddie was nae laird, 
And tho' I hae nae muckle tocher, 
Yet rich in kindness, truest love, 
We'll tent our flocks by Gala water* 

44 It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth, 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure ; 
The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 

that's the chiefest warld's treasure !" 

The living influences of those localities, that dwells in 
love's remembrance as the scenes of past happiness, or the 
lodestars of present solicitude, are fertile themes of lyrical 
poetry, and Burns well understood and familiarly availed 
himself of their power. Among the very sweetest of all his 
compositions is the following example of this topic, which 
opens in the most natural and touching strain ; and 
though not altogether equal, has much of simple beauty 
throughout : — 

" Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

1 dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo'e best. 

41 There wild- woods grow, and rivers row, 
And raonv a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 
Is ever wi' my Jean. 

" I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair ; 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 
I hear her charm the air : 
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" There's not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But mind's me o' my Jean. 

11 O blaw ye westlin winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees ; 
Wi' gentle gale, fra muir and dale, 
Bring hame the laden bees : 

" And bring the lassie back to me 
That's aye sae neat and clean : 
Ae look o' her wad banish care, 
Sae lovely is my Jean." 

Perhaps a still more exquisite and impassioned expression 
of the same feeling, is shown in a couple of verses to be 
found in Johnson's Museum— 

" Out over the Forth, I look to the north, 

But what is the north and its Highlands to me ? 
The south nor the east gie ease to my breast, 
The far foreign land, nor the wide rolling sea. 

" But I look to the west, when I gae to rest, 

That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be; 
For far in the west lives he I lo'e best, 
The lad that is dear to my babie and me." 

Never, surely, was the religion of devoted love more truly, 
more warmly expressed than in these few but magical 
lines. We may observe, by the way, that, although fur- 
nished less formally and less responsibly, the contributions 
of Burns to the Museum were often more racy and more 
spirited than those which were written for Mr. Thomson's 
Collection. In the Museum, for instance, appeared the 
noble song which we are about to quote, and of which one 
half stanza would of itself have preserved the name of 
Burns throughout all time; and would more than com- 
pensate, not only for the inequalities of the other lines, 
though they had been infinitely greater, but for all the 
vol. ii. 24 
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commonplaces which Mr. Thomson was fain to accept as 
true poetry : — 

44 Ae food kiss, and then we sever ! 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans Til wage thee. 
Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu' twinkle lights me, 
Dark despair around benights me. 

«• I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy : 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had toe never loved so kindly, 
Had toe never loved so blindly, 
Never met — or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

" Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever 2 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever I 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee." 

In the Museum, also, we have " The Posie," which was 
adopted by Thomson ; and which, for its union of the two 
best and purest affections of the heart — the love of woman 
and of rural nature — deserves all the praise it has ever 
received — 

M O luve will venture in where it daurna weel be seen, 
O luve will venture in where wisdom ance has been; 
But I will down yon river rove, amang the fields sae green, 
And a' to pu' a posie to my ain dear May. 

u The primrose I will pu,' the firstling of the year, 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem o' my dear— 
For she's the pink o' womankind, and blooms without a peer : 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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" I'll pu' the budding rose, when Phoebus peeps in view, 
For it's like a baumy kiss o' her sweet bonnie mou' ; 
The hyacinth's for constancy wi' its unchanging blue : 
And a 1 to be a posie to my ain dear May. 



" The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair. 
And in her lovely bosom Til place the lily there ; 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air : 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

" The hawthorn I will pu' wi' its locks o' siller gray, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' day ; 
But the songster's nest within the bush I winna tak' away : ' 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

" The woodbine I will pu' when the evening star is near, 
And the diamond draps o' dew shall be her een sae clear : 
The violet's for modesty, which weel she fa's to wear : 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

" I'll tie the posie round wi' the silken bands o' luve, 
And I'll place it in her breast, and I'll swear by a' above, 
That to my latest draught o' life the band shall ne'er remove : 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May." 

The last, it would appear, of Burns's communications 
to the Museum, was the song of " Mally's meek, Mally's 
sweet," which, in some respects homely enough, has yet 
much to recommend it. The idea in the last stanza might 
have been better brought out, but it has the fire of genius — 

"Her yellow hair, beyond compare, 

Comes trinkling down her swan-white neck ; 
And her two eyes, like stars in skies, 
Would keep a sinking ship J roe wreck." 

Is not this a vivid expression of the power of beauty over 
the darkness and the storms of life ? Do we not here see 
at a glance, as in a dream not difficult to be interpreted, a 
tempestuous sea, and a labouring vessel with despairing 
mariners ; and then, amidst the severing clouds, a vision 
of those " lucida sidera," those Ledsean twins, 
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" Quorum simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor 
Coneidunt venii, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 

Unda recumbit" 

It would extend this article beyond the length of a mid- 
summer's day, if we were to review all the songs of Burns 
which are entitled to admiration. Why should we set 
down the imperishable verses of" Auld Langsyne," which 
every reader worth addressing can repeat, as if they were 
printed before his eyes ? or why add a " perfume to the 
violet," by bestowing on them a vague and unmeaning 
praise, or attempting to point out beauties that are obvious 
to all ? Why should we notice many other songs to which 
the observations we have already made may with suitable 
changes be easily transferred ? — some of them being almost 
unexcept ion ably beautiful, but the most part chequered 
with a mixture of error and defect amidst their pervading 
excellences. 

We have always greatly admired the comic songs of 
Burns, but it is not our intention to enter here on a detailed 
examination of them. Such compositions do not equally 
challenge or call for criticism as more serious attempts, 
and it would not be so easy to find room for observation 
upon them. Burns's genius was as well adapted for the 
ludicrous as for the pathetic, and his command of appro- 
priate vernacular language for ludicrous subjects was 
peculiarly great. Instead of offering the commonplace 
observations that could alone occur to us here, we shall 
conclude this article by laying before our readers some of 
the poet's comic effusions in a foreign dress, which may at 
once amuse by its novelty, and help us to judge of their 
intrinsic merits, and to form a conjecture as to the ideas 
regarding them which may be acquired by those who are 
total strangers to the language in which they are written. 
Our extracts are taken from a small and rather scarce 
volume, published at Paris in 1826, and bearing the fol- 
lowing title : " Morceaux Choisis de Burns, Poete Ecos- 
sais; Traduits par MM. James- Ay toun et J. B. Mesnard." 
The Monsieur James Aytoun who has a share in these 
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translations is no other, we believe than the very amiable 
person with whom our townsmen are well acquainted as a 
member of the Scottish Bar, and as having on at least one 
occasion come forward as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Edinburgh. The work contains translations, all of 
them in prose, of several of Burns's best pieces, both 
serious and comic, including "The Cottar's Saturday 
Night," and " Tam o' Shanter." But we confine our quota- 
tions to one or two of the comic songs, as most in accor- 
dance with our own plan, and most likely to interest and 
amuse our readers. We refrain from making any comment 
whatever on the translations, except here and there to print 
in italics some of the passages which appear the most strik- 
ing. We place the original and the translation opposite to 
each other in the following pages : 



•* 
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DUNCAN GEAY. 

" Duncan Gray came here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 
On blithe Yule night when we were fti\ 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't 
Maggie coost her head fii' high, 
Look d asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't 

" Duncan fleech'd and Duncan pray'd. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 
Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleer't and blin', 
Spak o' louping o'er a linn ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't 

" Time and chance are but a tide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Shall I like a fool, quo' he, 
For a haughty hizzie die ? 
She may gae to France for me, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

" How it comes, let doctors tell, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Meg grew sick as he grew hail, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Something in her bosom wrings, 
For relief a sigh she brings ; 
And O ! her een they spake sic things ! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't 

" Duncan was a lad o' grace, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 
Maggie's was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't 
Duncan could na be Tier death, 
Rising pity smoor'd his wrath : 
Now they're crouse and cantie baith, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't" 
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DUNCAN OEAT. 



Duncan Gray vint ici pour feire sa cour, pendant une nuit 
joyeuse de Noel, que nous Itions tous gris. Maggie,* k son 
aspect, leva la tele bien haut ; la tourna d'un autre cote avec 
mepris, ce qui forca le pauvre Duncan & se tenir a une dis- 
tance respectueuse. 



Duncan pria et supplia . . . Maggie resta sourde comme lea 
roches d'Ailsa.f Duncan sortait et rentrait en poussaut toujours 
de gros soupirs, en pleurant jusqu'a n'y plus voir, et parla <TaUer 
se noyer. . . . 



" Les temps et les evenements ne sent qu'un flux et reflux : 
On supporte difficilement un amour dedaigne. II s'ecria done : 
Quoi! je mourrai comme un fou pour une fillette hautaine! 
qu'elle aille courir la France pour raoi 1| 



'* Que les docteurs nous disent comment cela e'est fait; mais 
Maggie est devenue malade en proportion que Duncan a gueri ; 
un trouble s'est glisse dans son ame. .... Pour se soulager 
elle pousse des soupirs, et sex yeux ont parle de quelquechose. , . 



" Duncan 6tait an garcon genereux ; l'^tat de Maggie in- 
spirait la pitie !!.... Duncan ne pouvait la laisser mourir ! . . . 
Sa pitie se developpa done au point de Vemporter sur sa coiere. 
.... Maintenant ils sont tous les deux gais et contens." 

* " Marguerite.** 

t M Ce rocber immense s*eleve dans la mer qui borde le comte on 
Burns est nd." 

t ** Ce que signifie cetta location, n'est pas exprime* chef nous 
d'une maniere ausai decente." 
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WHAT CAN A YOUNG LAMB DO WI* AN AUU> MAN ? 

« What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man ! 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller and Ian* ! 

M He's always compleenin' firae morning to e'ening, 
He boasts and he hirples the weary day lang ; 
He's doylt and he's dozen, his blude it is frozen, 

dreary's the night wi' a crazy auld man. 

" He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 

1 never can please him do a' that I can ; 
He's peevish and jealous of a' the young fellows. 

O oool on the day I met wi' an auld man ! 

" My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 
I'll cross him and wrack him, until I heart-break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan." 
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LA JXUNE KPOUBE BT LK VHUX MAKI ? 

" Que peut faire une jeune 6pouse avec un vieux mari ! . . . • 
Maudite soit l'avarice qui tenta ma mere de vendre sa pauvre 
Jenny pour de la terre et de l'argenk 

" Du matin jusqu'au soir il ne cesse de se plaindre ! . . . . il 
tousse et pietine tout le long de l'ennuyeuse journ€e ; il est 

stupide et engourdi, son sang est glac6 Ah ! qu'elles 

sont done tristes les nuits pass€es avec un vieillard infirme ! 

" Toujours il gronde et grommele, et bourdonne, et se fache ! 
Quoique je fasse je ne puis jamais le rendre content ; il est 
bourru, et jalous de tous les jeunes garcons ! . . . . Maudit soit 
le jour oil je rencontrai un vieil homme ! 

" Ma vieille tante Katie prend pitie de moL .... Je ferai 
mon possible pour suivre ses conseils : Je le contrarierai, je le 
tourmenterai, jusqu'a ce que j'ai bris& son coeur ; et alors de son 
vieux cuivre je m acheterai une casserolle neuve."* 

We have seen some other translations in the same style, 
which we wish we had at hand : one of them running 
thus — " Guillaume Wastle demeurait sur Tweed, a un lieu 
qu'on appellait Linkumdoddie ;" another, " Eh ! sifflez, et 
je viendrai a vous, mon garcon ! Quoique mon pere et 
ma mere deviendraient fous, Eh ! sifflez," &c. But the 
rest lives not perfectly in our recollection, and we have 
not enough of confidence in our French to fill up the defi- 
ciencies of memory. 

The contrast of the quotations above made, present, we 
think, a proof of the very different powers of condensa- 
tion either in the two writers or in the two languages. 

* " II est inutile d'expliquer le sens de cette phrase proverbiale." 
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